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PEACE-TIME AIRPLANE GUARDIANS 


By Ropert H. Mou.ton 


HE question of what is to be done 
with the vast number of airplanes 
constructed for the use of the 
United States army and, more particu- 
larly, with the body of men who were 
trained to fly them, seems to have been 
answered in part by two unique and in- 
teresting experiments now being conduct- 
ed by the government. With the war 
over, there are still enemies to be de- 
tected and vanquished in the United 
States, and so our aces of the air have 
been put to work to combat them. 
Forest fires are Uncle Sam’s 
enemies in the West, and a new one, the 
pink cotton bollworm, has been found 
trying to invade this country from Mex- 


annual 


ico in the South. Fighting these two * 
foes has all the elements of actual war- 
fare. There must be official observers 


to spy out the enemy, and there must be 
regular fighters who close in on him and 
stamp him out, so it would seem that 
our fliers, who displayed such daring in 
clashing with those of Germany, need 
not Jose their interest or cunning because 
of lack of opportunity to exercise their 
newly acquired skill. 

In compliance with an order from Sec- 
retary Baker directing the Air Service 
to co-operate with the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, plans were made early in the 
year to use the army airdromes near the 
national forests as bases from which the 
air scouts could work in supplementing 
the efforts of the regular forest ranger. 
Beginning with the first of June the pa- 
troling started in parts of California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, and the re- 
sults have proved so satisfactory that it 
is now proposed to extend the scheme to 
other states, both in the West and in the 
East. 

Reports received by the Forestry Bu- 
reau show that the airmen experience no 
difficulty in detecting firés in heavy tim- 


ber at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and 
even more. From this it will at once be 
evident what an advantage the air scout 
has over the watcher from a lookout sta- 
tion. Only in rare instances are these 
stations located as high as this, and even 
then the observer’s view is impeded by 
the broken character of the country, cut 
by deep canyons and hedged about by 
mountain ridges. Furthermore, the range 
of his vision is always within a certain 
radius, whereas the airplane observer, 
flying swiftly at a higher altitude, is en- 
abled to cover a wide and ever-changing 
stretch of country within the space of a 
few minutes. 

The system employed by observers in 
lookout stations in locating fires depends 
upon triangulation, reports being tele- 
phoned from separate observation points. 
This, of course, involves the observations 
of several watchers. The airplane patrol, 
on the other hand, locates them by co- 
ordinates in the same way that gunfire 
is directed to a particular spot or ob- 
ject; that is, by means of squares drawn 
on duplicate maps, one being in posses- 
sion of each airplane observer and an- 
other in the office of the forest supervisor. 
As soon as a fire is detected and located 
the information is communicated to the 
forest supervisor by wireless, just as is 
done with the artillery in warfare. The 
new wireless telephone undoubtedly will 
be employed for this purpose later on. 

It might be supposed, once the air- 
plane patrol has discovered a fire and 
communicated its location to headquar- 
ters, that his work is at an end, How- 
ever, some interesting experiments have 


been conducted in bombing fires to put © 


them out, and here is where the aérial 
scout is expected to prove as valuable as 
in spotting the fires. He is provided 
with bombs charged with suitable chem- 
icals for extinguishing fires; and by drop- 
ping a few of these on a freshly started 





The Old Watchman, with Limited Field of Vision 


blaze, he is frequently enabled to put it 
out,completely or to so check its growth 
that the fire fighters have time to reach 





The New Watchman, Ready to Start on a Forest Observation Tour 
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the spot before it has gained any consid- 
erable headway. Another plan, to be 
tested later, is transporting fire fighters 
by dirigibles from which ladders can be 
lowered to the ground. This plan has 
many points of obvious superiority over 
the present method of transporting the 
fire fighters by horse, motor-cycles, and 
the like. 

The airplane as a help to agriculture 
is, perhaps, even more remarkable than 
its use in forestry work. For several 
years the Department of Agriculture has 
been waging an energetic campaign 
against the into the United 
States from Mexico of the pink bollworm 
of cotton. This has involved the estab- 
lishment of zones in which the planting 
of cotton is prohibited by law. But, like 
the moonshiners, certain farmers in out- 
of-the-way places have carried on an il- 
licit business in cotton cultivation. These 
so-called outlaw cotton-fields are very 
difficult to find, since the country in which 
they are located is heavily timbered, and 
the roads are neither plentiful nor good. 
It is perfectly possible, therefore, for &n 
outlaw planter to hide a few acres of 


invasion 








A Lookout Station on a Washington Mountain-Top 


cotton in some nook of the woods beyond 
probability of discovery by ordinary 
means. 

Last fall it occurred to some of the in- 
spectors for the Federal Horticultural 
Board that the airplane might prove val- 
uable as a scout in spying out hidden 
fields of cotton, and permission was se- 
cured to send out a machine from one 
of the Texas flying fields. The result of 
this expedition was the discovery of no 
less than eight outlaw cotton-fields in a 
region which previously had been searched 
carefully by scouts on horseback. The 
success of this experiment caused the 
work of locating cotton-fields by aérial 
patrol to be officially inaugurated early 
in January of this year, and it has been 
continued right along. 

Previous to the regular cotton-planting 
season, flights were made over the heavily 
wooded country along the Trinity River 
and around Galveston for the purpose 
of obtaining a panoramic view of the 
region which borders the quarantine 
lines, The flights were made at an 
altitude of about 2,000 feet, at which 
elevation the observers had a clear 
view of the country over a range of 30 
miles, and easily were able to distinguish 
cultivated fields, buildings, roads, rail- 
way lines, creeks, and the character of 
the wooded areas, while travelling at a 
speed of 75 miles an hour. 

Photographs were made of the entire 
region, and then assembled into a de- 
tailed map. With a copy of this map, 
divided into squares, the aérial scout has 
no difficulty in locating the exact posi- 
tion of any cotton-field which may come 
under his observation. It is then an easy 
matter for the inspectors to “raid” it. 

The importance of stamping out the 
bollworm weevil will be appreciated when 
it is known that in a single year it may 
occasion a cotton loss of more than 400,- 
000 bales, which even at pre-war prices 
would represent a money sacrifice of 
quite $25,000,000. Today, with cotton 
selling at an average of 30 cents a pound, 
the toll levied by these insects would be 
equivalent to fully $75,000,000.- The use 
of the airplane, therefore, in combating 
this insect enemy comes at a particularly 
opportune time, and is proving one of 
the most efficacious means yet provided 
to stop its ravaging career. 

While this marks probably the first 
use of the airplane in a practical way 
in agriculture, it may be the beginning 
of an important use of this new means 


of transportation and observation for 
scouting and inspection in other fields of 
research or control work. Incidentally, 
army officers consider the use of the 
aircraft along these lines as valuable in 
affording opportunity for training fliers 
and developing further the possibilities 
of aircraft and the art of flying. 





JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


Two Million British Workers Represented in 
_ Pian for Improving Relations Between 
Employers and Employees 

Seventy-one industries, representing 
about 2,000,000 workers, in Great Britain, 
had, up to May 13, 1919, taken steps to- 
ward the formation of joint industrial 
councils under the plan recommended by 
the reconstruction committee on rela- 
tions between employers and employed 
(known as the Whitley committee), and 
35 industries had completed the organi- 
zation of these councils and held their 
first meeting, according to a report just 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


of the United States 
Labor. 

This bulletin contains a reprint of the 
five reports published by the Whitley 
committee, and other official documents 
issued by the British government ‘for the 
purpose of promoting the organization * 
of industrial councils. There is also a 
brief account of the progress made by 
May 13, 1919, in the organization of coun- 
cils, and a chart, furnished by the min- 
istry of labor, shows graphically the stage 
reached by the various industries at that 
date. 

The plan suggested by the Whitley 
committee has aroused.very great public 
interest in Great Britain, and promises 
to be one of the most significant and far- 
reaching developments of the war, so far 
as labor is concerned. The committee 


Department of 


proposed in its first-report that joint 
standing industrial councils should be 
formed in the various industries where 
they did not then exist, to be composed 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployed, regard being paid to the vari- 


October 22, 1919 
ous sections of industry and the various 
classes of labor engaged, for the purpose 
of considering “matters affecting the 
progress and well-being of the trade from 
the point of view of those engaged in it, 
so far as this is consistent with the gen- 
eral interest of the community.” 

Co-operation between employers and 
employed is to be effected, not only 
through these national industrial councils 
but also through district councils repre- 
sentative of trade-unions and of the em- 
ployers’ associations in the industry, and, 
finally, in the workshop through the or- 
ganization of works committees, repre- 
sentative of the management and of 
workers. As the first Whitley report 
states: “The national industrial council 
should not be regarded as complete in it- 
self; what is needed is a triple organiza- 
tion—in the workshops, the districts, and 
nationally.” Briefly stated, the aims of 
industrial councils are (1) to give the 
employed a direct voice in determining 
workshop conditions, and (2) to bring 
employers and employed regularly to- 
gether in joint consultation. The ques- 
tions with which it is proposed the na- 
tional industrial councils shall deal are 
fully set forth in the first report. 





World’s Stocks of Wheat 

World’s stocks of wheat Oct. 1, as 
compiled by the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin, were 380,935,000 bus, or 35,- 
299,000 more than last month, compared 
with a gain of 39,036,000 in August, and 
54,325,000 in September last year. Last 
year, stocks were 383,679,000 bus. Stocks 
in the United States increased 51,351,000 
bus last month, and were 148,762,000, 
against 148,132,000 last year, when the 
increase was 50,804,000 bus. Canadian 
stocks were 20,463,000 bus, an increase 
of 13,618,000 for the month, and com- 
pared with 12,967,000 last year, when the 
increase was 6,429,000 bus. Australian 
stocks decreased 21,000,000 bus to 197,- 
000,000, or to 8,000,000 less than last year. 
Europe and afloat decreased 5,400,000 
bus last month, and afloat for Europe 
fell off 4,000,000. European stocks are 
68,950,000 bus in store and 12,800,000 
afloat, and are about the same as esti- 
mated last year. 





Interior of a Lookout Station, Showing Apparatus in Use 
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“Ever sence back yonder when I was a little runt chewin’ 
lick’rice root an’ learnin’ to spit,’ 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “I always kinder hated proverbs 
’ that let on the way to get rich is to cry every 
Stime you let loose of a "Ss 
™ other day down to 
when I see Mis’ Buck awyer, whose 
~», husban’s got a bank, 
Zan’ the wife of Whack 
a Who ain't igri a dipperful of 
branch water, 5 
Sallowed to Pap Stone that maybe 
here’s some sense in them axims. 
af Pap, who was weighin’ out sugar, 
said he reckoned he wouldn't take sides, seein’ 
e rout in for a dime a dozen profit any way they fixed it.” 


* said Old Dad Fetchit, of 


nny. But the 
Stone’s store 


sellin’ eggs 


Adams, 


buyin’ ’em, I up an’ 








REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


The cabled report from the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller pub- 
lished in this issue is worthy of being 
printed in the largest of display type as 
a warning to all those who maintained 
that the United States government should 
subsidize the loaf of bread by artificial- 
ly reducing wheat prices. The “dismay 
aroused by the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that the bread subsidy must dis- 
appear soon” finds no direct echo on this 
side of the Atlantic; but if the advice 
of those who, seeing no farther than their 
own noses, clamored for a bread subsidy 
last spring had been heeded, a situation 
would have been created which would 
have justified even the most confirmed of 
pessimists. 

Great Britain, for reasons best known 
to its government, determined to sub- 
sidize bread: in other words, to distribute 
part of the cost unequally through taxes. 
This in no true sense made bread any 
cheaper; probably it worked the other 
way, and actually increased Great Brit- 
ain’s total bread bill. It made the loaf 
look cheaper, and made people pay for 
it unequally. One man bought his loaf 
for ninepence halfpenny, plus perhaps 
another halfpenny in taxes; his neighbor 
may have actually paid twice as much, 
close to a shilling of his tax money going 
indirectly into his neighbor’s pockets. 

Such artificial and economically un- 
sound expedients as these may be count- 
ed on to work well enough up to the in- 
evitable day of reckoning, when the 
crooked has somehow to be made straight. 
England today faces that period of ret- 
ribution. It cannot go on forever per- 
petuating such an economic monstrosity 
as the subsidized loaf; the whole thing is 
too ominously reminiscent of the “Panem 
et circenses” cry which helped to destroy 
Rome. The longer the return to reason- 
able trade conditions is put off, the worse 
the reaction is certain to be; as Mr. 
Lloyd-George has pointed out, the thing 
must be done soon. This means that the 
people who have enjoyed cheap bread at 
the country’s expense are going to have 
to pay what it is actually: worth, and 
they are not going to like it. Men in a 
position to know have foretold all sorts 
of political and social disasters follow- 
ing the abolition of subsidized bread; 
and while there is every reason for suf- 





ficient confidence in the solidity and 
right-mindedness of the British people 
to believe that the worst of these antici- 
pations will not be realized, it is beyond 
question that a very difficult and unpleas- 
ant situation is at hand. 

From all this the United States has 
been preserved, despite the immense 
amount of pressure that has thoughtless- 
ly been brought to bear on the govern- 
ment and its agencies. Its people today, 
as throughout the war, buy. their bread 
for what it is actually worth, or, if any- 
thing, for more, because of the guaran- 
teed minimum price for wheat. The na- 
tion has nothing to fear from future de- 
velopments in this respect. It will watch 
Britain’s experiences with keen interest 
and sympathy, and it will learn thereby 
to realize more than ever how much it 
owes to a government which has had suf- 
ficient clearness of vision to think of the 
days to come as well as of the demands 
of the hour. 





PROVERBS, 26:11 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the first of what it fears will be a plague 
of pamphlets from Germany endeavoring 
to vindicate and glorify the central pow- 
ers and to discredit their victorious ene- 
mies. .It is sincerely sorry to receive this 
initial evidence of a persistent determina- 
tion to adhere stupidly to the same old 
outworn lies and misrepresentations that 
formed the stock-in-trade of that indus- 
trious pro-German propaganda which, 
previous to the entry of this country into 
the war, did more than anything else to 
convince open-minded Americans of the 
inherent falsity of the German cause. 

it is sorry because it hoped that Ger- 
mans intelligent enough to be able to 
write pamphlets had learned something 
from the war and were ready to accept 
responsibility for being led into it by 
their Kaiser and the military class which 
he represented; that, if not repentant for 
the gross misdeeds of their false leaders, 
they at least would have learned better 
sense than to attempt to convince the 
world of their righteousness, or try to 
justify and vindicate acts which have met 
the universal condemnation of civilized 
humanity outside of Germany. 

It is sorry, also, because here in the 
United States, since the war is over, 
people are trying hard to think as kindly 
as possible ‘of the German people, who, 








misled and betrayed by forty years of 
false teaching, enthusiastically indorsed 
and applauded their masters’ ambitious 
attempt to conquer the world. Ameri- 
cans are willing to forget the horrible 
atrocities undoubtedly committed by the 
German army in its conquest of Belgium, 
and to let the cold-blooded murders on 
the high seas which German submarines 
practiced pass into oblivion. They would 
like to think that Germany has been suf- 
ficiently punished, and desire to let by- 
gones be bygones. Such attempts as are 
made in this pamphlet, not only to vin- 
dicate, but to glorify, Germany for her 
part in the war serve only to renew the 
conviction of German wrong-headedness 
and to stir up animosities that ought to 
be permitted to die out. 

After reading “An Open Letter to an 
English Officer, and Incidentally to the 
English People,” by one Ferdinand Han- 
sen, of Hamburg, Germany, a pamphlet 
of some eighty-five pages, filled with the 
most vitriolic. abuse of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Japan and the United 
States, and extolling the valor, virtue and 
justice of Germany, one wonders, if such 
opinions be typical of the prevailing sen- 
timent in that country today, what hope 
there can possibly be of ever coming into 
friendly relations with its people, or of 
restoring to any degree whatever pre-war 
commercial and social connections with 
them. 

Assuredly, if Ferdinand Hansen rep- 
resents German opinion, it is perfectly 
useless for German merchants or manu- 
facturers to attempt to re-establish busi- 
ness relations in this country. The first 
emissary who dared approach American 
buyers with such arguments, in his mind 
even, would promptly be shown the door 
and told never again to show his face in 
its vicinity, 

From what he says of himself, Hansen, 
although the brother of a “Hauptmann,” 
is not a military man, but appears to 
belong to the merchant class. He says: 
“T cannot call myself a full-fledged Ger- 
man. I have spent almost two-thirds of 
my life in the United States and other 
countries.” Nevertheless, he speaks of 
Germany as his Fatherland, although 
claiming to defend the German point of 
view “not as a German but as a citizen 
of the world.” 

According to Hansen, it was the policy 
of King Edward VII “of encircling Ger- 
many” which “has drenched the world 
with blood.” The German Emperor he 
pronounces “one of the most wronged 
and misjudged men in human history.” 
“What is the crux, the real root of the 
whole war?” asks Hansen, thus answer- 
ing himself: “The studious, industrious, 
highly trained German had outdone the 
Englishman in most of the markets of 
the world, and by the fairest means, For 
this crime he was therefore to be hated 
and hounded as a Hun, to be slaughtered 
by savages of every color and to be en- 
slaved everywhere for the benefit of Eng- 
lish capitalism.” 

He is convinced that “some day the 
truth about the causes of the war and 
of the behavior of the nations during the 
war will be written, and I know as surely 
as I know that the sun still shines, that 
Germany’s record will be by far the 
cleanest and the best.” To any one who 
saw with open, unprejudiced and neutral 
eyes just what the German army did to 
the defenseless civilian population of Bel- 
gium, this egregious statement is fairly 
maddening. 

“Were real justice possible,” says Han- 
sen, “cguld justice pin down and punish 









the real criminals of this war, then Lord 
Northcliffe and several hundred owners 
and editors of the Anglo-American press 
would be charged with debauching the 
morals and mentality of mankind to the 
level of the darkest ages, and wrecking 
for generations the culture which has 
been painfully built up by school, church 
and family.” 

After indulging in page after page of 
the most intolerant and extravagant 
abuse of England, the ingenious Hansen 
says: “In spite of all these crimes com- 
mitted against the German people, in 
spite of all these outrages upon the spirit 
of true humanity, there is as yet no such 
thing as an expression of hatred against 
the English in this remarkable country. 
How shall one explain such a phenome- 
non? Does it point to something ex- 
tremely noble in the German character 
which will not permit hate to dominate 
the mind?” “One of the most bare-faced 
lies which you English were forced to 
swallow was the lie that the German peo- 
ple were seething and stewing with hate. 
This was indeed true of the English and 
still more of the French, but it was not 
true of the Germans, however great their 
justification would have been.” Indeed 
not, hateless Hansen himself shows how 
temperate and forgiving the people of 
Germany are! 

It appears that, when the war began, 
Hansen was in New York,—he calls the 
United States his “adopted country,”— 
and he engaged in propaganda work with 
such success that he converted a French 
woman to his views and married her. 
“When the whole United States became 
poisoned with falsehood, fanaticism and 
Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy of the crudest 
type,”—that is, when it became too hot 
to hold the pro-German propagandist— 
“I felt I could no longer breathe these 
airs.” He therefore left for Germany in 
October, 1915. 

Inasmuch as he does not refer to any 
military experience, it is fair to assume 
that Hansen remained safely and snugly 
in Hamburg during the following years; 
the civilian is always the irreconcilable 
warrior. Several pages are devoted to 
denouncing the church, regarding which 
he declares that “conventional Christian- 
ity has become practically bankrupt 
through and during the war... . All 
Christian faiths, save that of the consci- 
entious objector, have been proved to be, 
if not fraudulent, at least failures.” He 
then pays his tribute to “one of the 
purest patriots of our degenerate days, 
one of the noblest men and most devoted 
humanitarians of all times,” none other 
than Sir Roger Casement! 

During the abusive course of his “Open 
Letter to an English Officer,” Hansen 
varies his attacks upon England with 
verbal assaults upon every other country 
that opposed Germany. It is unneces- 
sary to quote further in this direction, 
but it would be well to quote him in re- 
gard to the United States and the reason 
why it entered the war, since he con- 
tinually boasts of his experience in his 
“adopted country.” 

“It was because the boundless greed of 
a small group of already over-rich 
Americans hungered for still more gold, 
more power and ‘glory,’ and because 
these men realized that they could attain 


» to these only by pretending to come to 


the rescue of John Bull and then using 
him as a ladder. And for this reason the 
entire nation was smothered with the 
fumes and flames of war, the gigantic 
apparatus of that commercial strumpet, 
the press, put into operation, legislators 














ar allies could not break.” 

~ After ‘reading Ferdinand Hansen, of 
raibarg: Germany, his views on the war 
and its consequences, and remembering 
“the many pamphlets of similar character, 
‘except their references to the United 
States and the people thereof, which 
‘flooded the mails in America from Sep- 
‘tember, “1914, until von Bernstorff was 
sent packing home to Germany, one can 
only. ‘sigh at the hopeless stupidity of 
such Germans, and think of the very in- 
élegant’ but most appropriate words 
found in the eleventh verse of the twenty- 
‘sixth chapter of Proverbs, which any one 
can read who cares to look them up. 





‘ ; AN UNWARRANTED IMPRESSION 
_ A. curious impression seems to have 
gained ground among some British flour 


importers that when government control 


Ceases on both sides of the water, when 
subsidized bread no longer exists in Great 
Britain, and the guaranteed wheat price 
comes to an end in the United States, 


_those who were formerly the chief fac- 


tors in the export flour trade, the indi- 
vidual western exporting millers, intend 
to abandon it to eastern millers or to 
brokers at seaboard, or otherwise, through 


-association, to retire from active, indi- 


vidual participation in the export busi- 
ness. 

__ A Scotch flour importer recently wrote 
The. Northwestern. Miller asking if, in 
anticipation of such an event, it would 
not be wise for him immediately to estab- 
ish new connections at seaboard to take 
the place of those he had made and suc- 
cessfully worked with in pre-war times; 
‘this on the presumption that the western 


‘millers would no longer seek a direct 


export outlet. 

How much of this impression is due to 
the insistence of eastern flour exporters 
on their ability to handle this trade ex- 
peditiously and economically, and how 
much is due to the formation of the 
Millers’ Export Association, is unknown, 
but undoubtedly there exists among many 
‘British flour importers an uneasiness lest, 
when government restrictions are re- 
moved, they may find themselves without 
effective connections willing and anxious 
to do a direct business. 

Perhaps the export association has not 
made its purpose sufficiently clear to the 
importer, who has a natural antipathy to 
@ealing with an association of millers in- 
stead of the individual. There is a certain 
psychology in trade relations which can- 
not safely be ignored. Men, especially 
in Great Britain, attach much importance 
to long-standing business connections 
based on mutual confidence and good will, 
and a personal knowledge of each other. 
These considerations very often outweigh 
apparent economical advantages, and 
lead to actual business transactions of 
great aggregate importance. 

‘As The Northwestern Miller under- 


_ Stands. the. proposed functions of the 


export association, they do not contem- 
plate in the least discouraging direct re- 


lations between the individual miller and 


the British flour importer. On the con- 
trary, they are supposed to facilitate and 


‘encourage individual initiative and direct 


> 


‘There is no warrant whatever for be- 
lieving that the western exporting miller 


will be indifferent to the British trade 
when existing conditions give place to the 
opportunity for normal and unrestricted 
business transactions conducted directly. 
These millers have no intention of aban- 
doning their export trade to eastern mill- 
ers or seaboard exporters. Flour im- 
porters may rest assured that, when the 
markets are once again open, the western 
exporting millers will be keen and quick 
to re-establish direct relations with their 
former connections abroad, 





AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 

A few weeks ago there died in Chicago 
a man who, in the service of his life, 
exemplified that of the faithful steward 
in the parable. Given one talent, he 
returned many times its value as the 
result of his stewardship, and was com- 
mended by his master; “well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
unto the joy of thy lord.” 

The position of usher in a railway sta- 
tion might not appear to some as afford- 
ing opportunity for a very distinctive 
career. The place is in itself a useful 
and honorable one, but it is neither dis- 
tinguished nor exalted. Its duties consist 
in helping people to or from departing 
or arriving trains. The manner in which 
Thomas Barry, who for forty years occu- 
pied such a place, performed his work, 
and the disposition he made of his life 
meanwhile, ennobled and glorified the 
task, and entitled him to take rank as a 
splendid example of American citizen- 
ship. 

During all these years, he faithfully 
discharged his duties, always in a cheer- 
ful and helpful spirit; he was promoted 
to the position of chief usher, and as he 
became a veteran he might well have dele- 
gated his work to those under him, but 
he felt pride in service, and continued 
to the end to do his part. 

So great was the personal element he 
put into his work, he was so genuinely 
kind, considerate and thoughtful, that 
travellers passing to and fro through the 
crowded Union Station at Chicago grew 
to know and admire him for his sturdy 
and fine character, and, in time, this 
knowledge ripened into sincere and last- 
ing friendship. It came to be, for many, 
that, on arrival in Chicago, the first per- 
son asked for would be Barry, and on 
leaving the last one spoken to was the 
same agreeable and attentive person. 
This relationship was far more than a 
casual one; it had meaning both to 
Thomas Barry and his customers. To go 
through Chicago and not meet him was 
a distinct disappointment. 

As he grew older in the service, his 
friends increased in number, and not one 
of them but could recall many instances 
when the friendship of Barry meant more 
to them than money could possibly buy; 
times when his service, tenderly and tact- 
fully extended to the sick or disabled, 
brought gratitude to anxious souls; an 
infinite succession of small kindnesses 
and acts. of thoughtfulness; sympathy in 
hours of sorrow and distress; glad wel- 
come home from long journeys abroad; 
all the manifold manifestations from a 
heart of gold beating within the usher’s 
uniform. 

The war found Thomas Barry with 
sons old enough for service, and like a 
true American he gladly gave them to 
his country, being, by this time, too old 
to go himself. Faithfully and steadily 
he went on with his accustomed work 


during these anxious months, repeating to 
his travelling friends, with proud satis- 












faction, the good word that came from 
overseas. Then, just before the close of 
the war, there came sad news. In one of 
its last battles, his own boy was killed, 
and tragedy entered into his life. 

He never murmured. After that, his 
friends noticed that he appeared frailer 
than before, but when they asked him 
about his health he would answer coura- 
geously that he was all right, and when 
he spoke of his lost son it was to say he 
was a good soldier. There was sadness 
in the kind and steadfast eyes, but still 
a smile on the lips. “Slipping a bit,” he 
said of himself a few days before he 
died, to one of his friends passing 
through the station, “slipping a bit, I 
think. I don’t see quite as well as I used 
to. I’ve had to put on glasses—they 
always bring the folks to me when they 
get cinders in their eyes.” 

And thus he passed to his reward, “the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” 
When his friends all over the country 
read of the death of Thomas Barry, “for 
forty years an usher at- the Union Sta- 
tion in Chicago,” many a heart was filled 
with sincere sorrow, thinking of him who 
would never again greet them as they 
came and bid them Godspeed as they 
went through the grimy, dismal, crowded 
station which he brightened with his 
cheerful presence. Some of us, who knew 
and loved him for the great, fine soul 
within his frail body, are hoping that at 
the end of the final journey, if so be we 
are so fortunate as to gain the happy 
terminus where he has gone, we may find 
him there, as here, ready to welcome us 
home, at the end of the long trip, and to 
tell us, as he was wont to do, how fare 
the friends who have preceded us thither. 





OLD H.C.L, IN ’65 


It is the fashion to rail at and bemoan 
the present high cost of living, or as Mr. 
James J. Hill used to put it in his terse 
way, “the cost of high living.” In order 
to compare present prices with those pre- 
vailing under similar conditions and due 
to a similar cause, loss of man-power di- 
verted from productive to destructive 
purposes, it is necessary to go back, in 
this country, to the time immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War. 

Unfortunately, few living Americans 
recall exactly and precisely what com- 
modities cost in those happy days, those 
“good ‘old days” that, because they are 
past and gone, are enveloped in a pure- 
ly fictitious haze which serves to camou- 
flage the fact that they were by no means 
good to the wage-earner or the man on 
a salary. 

In speaking of this recently, Mr. 
Charles Espenschied, formerly a miller of 
Hastings, Minnesota, now retired and re- 
siding in St. Louis, casually mentioned 
what certain things cost in 1865, and the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
somewhat startled at the figures given, 
and afraid that Mr. Espenschied uncon- 
sciously exaggerated them, requested him 
to refresh his memory, consult his rec- 
ords and give the results in writing for 
the benefit of the readers hereof. In re- 
sponse Mr. Espenschied has kindly writ- 
ten the letter which follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 5, 1919. 
Eprror Tue NortHwestern Miter, 

Sm: A little ancient history may not 
be out of place at this time, and possibly 
be some comfort to those who suffer from 
the H.C.L. In 1865 I went to work in 
a retail grocery here. My first job was 





ie 22, 1919 


to grind sugar. ‘This came in hogsheads 
of about a ton weight. It was raw; just 
as it came from the sugar mills of Lou- 
isiana, and: was called New Orleans sug- 
ar. Little was known of refined sugar; 
we only heard of the loaf sugar imported 
from Europe. This sugar, by the time 
it reached us, had caked and run into 
lumps, in spite of the canes that were 
inserted when it was packed. It was 
my job to break these lumps and run it 
through a pair of rolls, thus to make a 
“lively” looking mixture; the bottom of 
the cask was soggy with the unextracted 
syrup, and unsalable in that state. 

The first sale I made of this sugar was 
at twenty-five cents a pound. I well 
remember the excitement it created when 
we posted up the sign “five pounds for 
a dollar,” 

Flour, for which we paid eighteen dol- 
lars per barrel, we retailed at twenty 
dollars. 

Yellow laundry soap, twenty-five cents 
a small bar. 

Starch, twenty-five cents a pound; nut- 
megs, five cents apiece; currants, seventy- 
five cents a pound; prunes, fifty cents; 
green Rio coffee, fifty cents, when we 
could get it. 

Best tea, two dollars and sixty cents 
a pound, 

Day laborers received two dollars and 
fifty cents for ten hours’ work. 

Mr. Gardner told me that he paid for 
a piece of land adjoining his mill prop- 
erty at Hastings, Minn., one thousand 
barrels of his flour (Vermilion), which 
was then valued at eighteen dollars at 
the mill. The seller preferred the flour 
to cash, probably figuring that it would 
go higher. However, it advanced no fur- 
ther, and fetched considerably less be- 
fore it was shipped out. 

About ‘this time (1865) he built the 
eastern or main part of the stone mill. 
I remember seeing the book in which the 
cost items were entered, and they footed 
up over ninety-eight thousand dollars; a 
goodly sum in those days. Even allow- 
ing for the depreciated currency (at that 
time gold sold around two dollars and 
fifty cents) the cost was more than it 
would be now, even at the high wages 
and shorter hours. 

Everything was done by hand; labor- 
saving devices were not available, and in 
fact did not exist. Common black pow- 
der which was used in blasting cost a 
dollar a pound, and was mighty poor at 
that. 

The first pair of boots I bought (boots 
have since gone out of fashion) I paid 
eighteen dollars for. Shoes for children 
and boots for youths were “copper toed” 
to conserve leather, 

Cotton “prints” were forty cents a 
yard. 

From this time on (say 1868), prices 
steadily declined and culminated in the 
panic of 1873. 

When I first went to housekeeping 
here, in 1874, I had “graduated” into the 
wholesale business by that time. We paid 
eighty-five cents a pound for creamery 
butter. As the supply was limited, the 
grocer with whom we traded could only 
“allocate” to us a pound or so a week, 
Other kinds, so-called farmer’s or dairy 
butter, sold for much less, with quality 
accordingly. 

So you see, we are much better off than 
they were in those days. They had no 
automobiles, electric lights, telephones or 
movies, for all of which we should be 
duly thankful. 

Respectfully, 
Cuartes Espenscuien, 
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BRITISH BREAD SUBSIDY TO END SOON 





‘Ainmcieicuhiabe by Prime Minister Meets With Apprehension on Part of Public 
—Date and Manner of Lifting Subsidy Undecided— Austrian 
Food Situation Very Serious 


Lonpox, Ene., Oct. 21.—(Special pe gram. ty, weal ne public interest and 


dismay have been aroused by 


remier Lloy 
delivered at Sheffield, that the British bread subsidy must disappear soon. 


~George’s statement, in an address 
The 


manner and time have not yet been decided, but a sudden withdrawal is consid- 


ered unlikely. 


The food situation in Austria is very serious. 


Flour is 2s 6d per pound. 


Milk is practically unobtainable, and there is a great scarcity of all commodities. 
The Parliament at Vienna has passed a resolution asking the American Congress 


to aid the city in its “desperate plight.” 


F, BrozxmMan. 








END OF STRIKE IS VOTED 


New York Longshoremen Unanimous for Re- 
turning to Work, Although Dissension 
Within the Union Creates Uncertainty 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram) — The International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, at a ae on 
Tuesday afternoon, voted unanimously to 
return to work at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, and it is expected that a ma- 
jority, of the men will go back then. How- 
ever, dissension within the union makes 
this not poorssict certain. The tie-up here 
has been complete, and the trade is very 
hopeful that a return to normal condi- 
tions may be speedy. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Government Threatens Action 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 18.—A warn- 
ing that the federal government would be 
compelled to take steps to “break” the 
strike of New York longshoremen unless 
the men obeyed the order of union lead- 
ers and returned to work was made here 
yesterday by Chairman Payne, of the 
Shipping Board. Mr. Payne said: 

“The delay on the part of the long- 
shoremen on the Atlantic Coast in aban- 
doning their unauthorized strike in viola- 
tion of their agreement to abide by the 
awards of the National Adjustment Com- 
mission makes it necessary for the Ship- 
ping Board to give immediate considera- 
tion to the working of the ships under 
its control. 

“This delay is resulting in great in- 
convenience to the public, in a serious 
interruption in the operation of the mer- 
chant marine, and in an appalling eco- 
nomic waste. This is a condition which 
cannot be permitted to continue, and a 
remedy must be found at once to sustain 
these awards and carry on the business 
of the country.” 

Fifteen thousand of the longshoremen 
returned to work this week, and the 
strike of ferry workers has ended. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor which 
returned to the capital this week follow- 
ing an investigation of, the steel strike 
conditions in Pittsburgh, declares that 
Congress should turn its attention anew 
to the Americanization of foreigners as 
one solution of the present labor unrest. 
Senator Kenyon declared that about one- 
half of the steel strikers are of foreign 
birth and cannot read, write or speak 
English. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, a 
member of the committee, has proposed 
legislation which would deport foreigners 
who do not acquire a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and American history and govern- 
ment, within five years after their arrival 
in this country. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


San Pedro Stevedore Strike 
Los Anoetes, Cat., Oct. 18.—One hun- 
dred and twenty stevedores employed by 
the Outer Harbor Dock & Warehouse Co. 
at San Pedro are on strike, demanding a 
wage scale of 80c@$1.20 per hour. 


Galveston Strike Ended 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 18.—The walk- 
out of workmen at the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Texas, a fortnight ago, 
was of short duration. The men are all 
back at work, and, following resumption 
of work, issued a statement to the effect 
that the strike was due to a misunder- 
standing. It was this week reported that 
the owners of the mill had signed a con- 
tract with the Cincinnati brewery work- 
ers’ union, but authentic information is 
to the effect that an agreement has been 


reached whereby the owners will here- 
after confer with an employees’ commit- 
tee, to be composed of both union ‘and 
non-union workers. 

R. E, Srertre. 


Labor Troubles in California 

With over 60,000 men on strike in the 
cities around San Francisco Bay, retail 
business conditions are naturally badly 
upset, and in many lines bier ymaany, § and 
exporting are also hampered, says Dun’s 
review. The shipyards strike has not yet 
made itself felt in the retail districts, but 
unquestionably even a very brief period 
of idleness by close to 50,000 men in this 
line will be badly felt. The platform 
men on the transbay streetcar system, 
and on one ferry system, are out, and 
large retailers in San Francisco already 
notice the effects on retail trade. The 
stevedores’ strike continues, and while the 
conditions have improved and much 
freight is again being moved by water, 
efforts have been confined largely to 
keeping scheduled sailings moving, and 
large quantities of export. freight have 
accumulated, 


Move to Halt Wage Raises 

Saw Francisco, Catr., Oct. 18.—A reso- 
lution opposing further wage increases, 
except with the rise of the cost of living, 
has been adopted by the Fresno Building 
Trades Council. 

The resolution states that the purpose 
is to give more stability to the labor 
market by calling a halt on further wage 
increases during the next 12 months, ex- 
cept in cases where the government fig- 
ures show an advance of 10 per cent or 
more in the cost of living. In these cases 
the resolution supports a wage increase 
of 50c a day, these wage increases to come 
in quarterly periods only. 

The resolution expresses the hope that 
this movement will spread to other parts 
of the nation. 

R. C. Mason. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Washington and Oregon Port Mills Advance 
Soft Wheat Quotations 60c Bbl 
Owing to High Premiums 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—General demand for flour is 
quiet, with the trade only meeting most 
pressing needs. Most of the sales made 
are Kansas flour. Millfeed dull, but 
prices firmly held. Corn and oats prod- 
ucts very dull, with no change in prices. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


. * 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—No particular change in the 
general flour market situation is observ- 
able over the week-end. Bookings yes- 





rite 


terday were in fair volume, but are most- 
ly from small trade for single cars and 
small lots. Prices are firmly held by 
mills, most of which haye plenty of or- 
ders to run on, The car and wheat sup- 
ply situation is such that millers are not 

isposed to take on more flour contracts 
until conditions are clearer. 

R, E. Srerurne. 

* 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Oct. 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The flour market is fairly 
steady, and little change in prices is not- 
ed. There is a good Sead from scat- 
tered sections for both hard and soft 
wheat flour, but sales are confined to 
small lots and no large volume of business 
is booked. Millfeed is firmer, and there 
are better inquiries for bran, but mid- 
dlings are quiet. 

Peter Deruren. 
* * 

Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour barely steAdy and 
quiet, with only an occasional sale at un- 
changed range. Soft winters relatively 
weak and pressing, owing to the govern- 
ment doing no buying, Everything around 
here is plugged up with flour and grain 
awaiting boats, which are few and far 
between. Feed is firmer. 

Cuartes H, Dorsey. 
* #* 

Puiaperpnia, Pa., Oct. SE gm 
Telegram )—Flour is dull, but mill limits 
are firmly held. Business is chiefly in 
second-hand stocks, which were available 
below mill limits. Feed sold slowly, and 
prices favored buyers. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
* * 

Seatrre, Wasn., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Washington and Oregon port 
mills have advanced soft wheat flour 
quotations 60c bbl. This was necessitat- 
ed by high wheat premiums. 


W. C. Trrrany. 
* 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour market conditions and 
prices are practically unchanged. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Trade Generally Less Active—Prices Mostly 
Unchanged—Pacific Coast Mills Put Up 
Soft Wheat Flour—Embargo Uncertainty 


Reports covering last week indicated a 
general slackening in the demand for 
flour, and an appreciable, though not 
serious, decrease in milling activity. 
Nearly all markets reported trade quiet 
to dull, with buyers cautious, and in- 
clined to purchase only small lots. There 
was no marked pressure on either side 
of the market, mills having sufficient or- 
ders on hand so that they were not par- 
ticularly eager to sell, while stocks in 
buyers’ hands appear to have been fair. 

Southwestern mills. were exceptions to 
the rule regarding decreased activity, the 
Kansas City mills showing an increased 
percentage of output from 87 the week 
before to 90 last week, and the “outside” 
group going up from 88 per cent to 90. 
The Minneapolis mills dropped two 
points, from 90 to 88; Buffalo went from 
96 to 95; Chicago from 95 to 89; the 
Nashville group from 85 to 80. St. Louis 
and Milwaukee reported no change for 
the week. The most conspicuous declines 
were in the central states and on the 
Pacific Coast. The Toledo output 
dropped from 884% per cent of capacity 
to 78, the whole group showing a drop 
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than a year ago, Last week the output 
sage nearly everywhere was in the 
s or 90’s, whereas in the same week in 


1918 the usual figure was nearer 65. 

Few changes in flour prices were re- 
ported, the most important ones being 
noted on Monday of this week, when the 
Pacific Coast port mills raised the price 
of soft wheat flours 60c per bbl, to meet 
the marked rise in wheat premiums, In 
the eastern markets such changes as there 
were, were downward. High limits re- 
mained about the same, but mills occa- 
sionally made quotations below any re- 
corded the week before. Thus the range 
of prices was generally somewhat in- 
creased. Everywhere the demand was for 
relatively small lots, and generally. of the 
higher grades. 

he soft winter wheat millers con- 
tinued to feel the absence of government 
buying, as the domestic demand was by 
no means sufficient to take care of their 
output, despite the fact that soft winter 
wheat flour prices continued to ran 
more than $1 Salew those for correspond- 
ing grades of hard winters, and often $2 
and more below springs. 

Millfeed continued to ‘show increased 
activity, with a slight improvement in 
prices. In the Southwest, where feed had 
for weeks been reported as exceedingly 
dull, there was a renewed demand, and 
everywhere there were indications of a 
revival of interest on the part of buyers. 

The main feature of the week oe 
out the trade was, of course, the question 
of what would happen if Mr. Barnes 
should see fit to remove the import and 
export embargoes. Claims that this 
would produce a sudden drop in prices 
were met by equally insistent statements 
that it would work just the other way. 
The result was chiefly to keep the whole 
trade cautious and quiet; there was no 
indication of alarm, among either buyers 
or sellers, but there was a general feeling 
that it might be just as well not to hurry 
too much. Probably no one is in any 
position to predict with any degree of 
certainty what the effect of removing the 
embargoes would be on the flour market; 
but the generally normal condition of the 
trade indicates that no one believes the 
results will be particularly upsetting, at 
least so far as domestic business is con- 
cerned, 





Ground Broken for Oven Factory 


Cuicaco, Inx., Oct. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Arthur W. Fosdyke has resignéd 
as manager of the Hubbard Oven Co., to 
become president of the Superior Oven 
Co., Chicago. Ground was broken today 
for the largest oven factory in the coun- 
try, the new concern being capitalized at 
$100,000. 

Roszert T. Bearry. 





New Plant in Operation 


Ocven, Utan., Oct. 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Grain shipments are being re- 
ceived at the elevators of the Sperry 
Flour Co., which are now being complet- 
ed. The first carload of wheat was un- 
loaded Saturday afternoon. The elevators 
have a capacity of 700,000 bus. Construc- 
tion work was started last March, and, 
despite three strikes, was pushed rapidly. 


W. E. Zouppann. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Oct. 22. 


Flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes 


or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of car- 


load lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— Chicago 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 


New York 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Spring first patent .............5. $12.10@13.25 $12.10@13.00 $.....@..... $11.50@12.00 $13.00@13.25 $12.25@12.75 $12.60@12.75 $13.25 @13.60 
Hard winter patent ...........6... 11.40@11.75 oteee@....- 11.25@11.80 10.65@10.95 .....@.... 11.50@12.00 11.75@12.25 11.25@12.50 
Soft winter patent ........scceeee RC OR Bee eer | Peer 9.75@10.25 .....@..... 10.85@10.60 .....@..... 11.00@11.60 
Spring standard patent . ++ 21.40@11.65 11.75@12.30 .....@..... 11.10@11.50 11.76@12.50 11.50@12.00 12.10@12.35 12.30 @12.90 
Hard winter straight ... ++ 10.65@10.90  ...4.@...+. 10,.55@11.15 10.35@10.50 11.26@11.75 11.00@11.60 11.36@11.55 occ s Qi vuce 
Soft winter straight .... ees | A eee eee ere 9.45@ 9.60 9.90@10.256 9.65@ 9.90 10.00@10.25 10.50@11.00 
Spring first clear ....... 9.00@ 9.50 8.756@ 9.55 .....@..... 8.50@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.256@ 9.75 .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear 8.75@ 9.00 .....@..... 8.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 8.50 9.50@10.00 B.50@ 9.00 2.6. Diccee  caveeQanees 
Soft winter first clear ............ 2 ht eS Pe Se T.00@ F.75 cece Dereee veces QDevees wvees@ensss 10.00Q10.50 
Pe re 7.00@ 7.20 x UO eee See, eer 7.40 7.65 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.40 
Rye flour, standard .............. 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.26 .....@..... --@. 7.00 7.40 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.66 .....@..... 
FEED— 

oo. A! Ee rr ee 36.00 @ 36.50 Po ees Serer, mar 43.00@44.00 42.00@43.00 43.50@44.00 
Hard winter bran ........iseeees 36.75 @37.50 es 08 34.00@35.00 36.50@38.00 ry Sree eS STEM es | | 
Soft winter bran .........eseeee0s 37.00 @37.50 av@. >». sense @..... 36.50@38.00 43.00@44.00 42.50@43.00 ..,. sBsne 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts)... 52.00@52.25 --@43.00 44,00@45.00 @50.50 48.00@49.00 46.00@47.00 61.00@62.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).... ..... @..... 6400@55.00 46,00@438.00 @57.00 58.00@60.00 58.00@59.00 59.00@62.00 
Red dog (low-grade) ....... "sees 63.00@63.50  62.00@63.00 69.00@70.00 68.00@69.00 


Washington and Oregon port mills: family. patent, $11.55, 
Spokane mills: 


family patent, soft wheat, 


11.40, basis 49-Ib cotton sacks. 


Pete u MR ock. cose sO ana oa c gees oe 
basis 49-lb cotton sacks; local hard wheat patent, $10.95. 


«eee» @71.00 
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Over Steps to Remedy Car Shortage— Wheat Given Right-of-Way 
Over Other Grains—Stocks on Ground to Be Moved 


' Cuicaco, Ixt., | a > 
Hines, director general of railroads, w 
was in ‘Thursday, Oct. 16, said 
the railroads of the country were doing 
the largest business in the way of moving 
freight of any time in their history He 
held a conference with Julius H. Barnes, 
Wheat Director, and with numerous of- 
ficials of the Railroad Administration, in 
which the car shortage was thoroughly 
discussed. The a, of taking im- 
mediate action to move wheat was de- 
cided wu and the Southwest is to be 
given f. 

Cars are to be furnished to move wheat 
from the elevators at Kansas City and 
Omaha, and especially for loading the 
wheat that is on the und in various 
parts of the Southwest. Wheat is to be 

ven preference over all other grains 

shipments from that section, as well as 


000 bus of wheat have been moved’ from 
farms in the Southwest in the past three 
months, leaving 99,000,000 bus on the 
farms. In the previous 11 months the 
movement was only 137,000,000 bus. Kan- 
sas has moved 66,000,000 bus, leaving 
63,000,000 on farms. Oklahoma, with a 
crop of 45,000,000 bus, has marketed 33,- 
000,000, and 12,000,000 remain on farms. 
In Texas the movement has been 20,000,- 
000 bus and 11,000,000 remain. , 
C. H. CHALten. 





Permits for Grain Shipments 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kansas City grain con- 
trol committee today announced that, ef- 
fective Oct: 25, individual permits would 
be required on all grain shipments to 
Kansas City. The order cancels a recent 
announcement to the effect that free 
movement of wheat would be allowed 
from western Kansas, where wheat is be- 
ing damaged in the fields. It is not im- 
possible that the restriction on grain 
movement to terminal may be with the 
pu of increasing the supply of cars 
available for flour-loading at interior 
milling points. gee 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 18.—As a re- 
sult of persistent and insistent “ham- 
mering” by Henry J. Allen, governor of 
Kansas, Walker D. Hines, railway ad- 
ministrator, late this week notified Gov- 
ernor Allen that a plan had been formu- 
lated whereby, beginning Oct. 20, an ad- 
ditional 500 boxcars per day would be 
allotted to Kansas shippers particularly 
for the purpose of moving the wheat 
_ and the products of Kansas flour 
mills. 


Several weeks ago; Governor Allen took 
up the cause of the Kansas wheat grow- 
ers and millers with a view to securing 
a more generous allotment of cars to his 
state. At first he met only argument 
and statistics seeking to prove that the 
Southwest already had its full quota of 
available cars. Later, the Railway Ad- 
ministration displayed a disposition to 
treat with the Kansas governor, leading 
to the present assurance of an added 
supply of empties. 

While it is not officially so stated, it is 
understood that the cars to be sent into 
Kansas under the new order will be as- 
signed exclusively to mills for flour and 
feed loading, and that no cars will be 
used for bringing grain to Kansas City 
until after a very substantial quantity of 
wheat shall have been moved out of Kan- 
sas City terminal elevators for movement 
to lake ports. 

The co-ordinated plans of the Railway 
‘Administration and the Grain Corpora- 
tion are said to contemplate a consider- 
able clearance of Grain Corporation 
owned wheat from stores here for stor- 


new arrivals from southwestern interior 
elevator and farm stocks. 





but, in the main, plants have kept mov- 
ing with regularity. There are even some 

lers who feel that, despite the handi- 
caps and annoyance, the shortage of 
equipment has not been an unmixed evil, 
in that it has held back both wheat and 
its products from the trade. Last year 
at this time the whole Southwest was 
united in a plea for a reduced car sup- 
ply in order that all of the wheat crop 
might not be moved out of the country 
and beyond the reach of millers. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Cars Not Loaded to Capacity 

Frank L. Carey, second vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, has issued the 
following bulletin, under date of Oct. 18, 
to all handlers of grain and grain prod- 
ucts: 

“The Railroad Administration advises 
that, in a great many instances, cars car- 
rying grain products have not been load- 
ed to cap ° 

“It is the desire of the United States 
Wheat Director that all co-operate with 
the Railroad Administration in every 
way possible, the same as was done when 
the old ‘Rule 9’ was in effect. 

“We therefore respectfully suggest the 
observance by the trade of the former 
minimum weights as to loading, as estab- 
lished by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration under this Rule 9. 

“By following this suggestion the re- 
sult will be a material increase in the ex- 
isting car supply, with a corresponding 
benefit to all concerned. 

“We realize that in some instances the 
inferior quality of the grain will make it 
impossible to load to full-weight capac- 
ity, but where such’ conditions prevail 
please load to full visible capacity. 

“Your co-operation and attention to 
this end is urgently requested and in the 


general good.” 


Capacity Car-Loading 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The ques- 
tion of loading cars to full capacity to 
help as far as possible to offset the pres- 
ent acute car shortage is now being given 
the attention of the entire trade. The 
various flour clubs are taking it up, and 
everything possible is being done toward 
meeting the suggested requirements. 

It is pointed out, however, that some 
shippers of flour are not playing fairly, 
in that by not adhering to the policy of 
capacity loading, they are able to take 
orders. away from competitors who are. 
This certainly is a very short-sighted pol- 
icy, and can only act as a temporary ad- 
vantage, but in the meantime the whole 
situation is being harmed by the few 
selfish shippers who refuse to play the 
game. 








W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Shortage in Utah and Idaho 

Ocpven, Uran, Oct. 18.—Car shortage 
in Utah and Idaho, resulting from the 
heavy movement of wheat, potatoes and 
other crops, is now having the attention 
of the public utilities commissions of both 
states. Cars are being sent to the points 
where needs are most apparent, and the 
state boards will present a general re- 
view of conditions to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

W. E. Zurrawn. 





Situation Improved at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The car 
situation has improved somewhat, but is 
still not easy. 

The Grain Corporation shipped out 
250,000 bus wheat to Boston this week, 
and has no further orders on hand today. 
There is a large quantity of grain here, 
and something may be done next week. 

At present the canal is taking consid- 
erable grain, about 220,000 bus of oats 
and rye, principally the latter, having 
been shipped to New York this week. 

E. Bancasser. 





Duluth Short 40,000 Cars 
Dvutorn, Mrxwn., Oct. 18.—Julius H. 
Barnes, Wheat Director, is in Duluth, 
and will remain until Wednesday. As to 
the possibility of moving winter wheat 


TO MOVE SOUTHWEST'S WHEAT 


Walker D. Hines Confers With Grain Corporation and Railroad Administration 





from Missouri River Duluth, to — 
ie emer a 
P Ang ay rep that the Railroad 


ministration will give an emergency rate 
that will move it when it becomes im- 
possible to care for it through any of the 
present routes, but that time has not yet 
arrived. 

Director General W. D. Hines, of the 
Railroad Administration, spent last Fri- 
day in Duluth looking over the terminal 
situation. 

The Railroad Administration estimates 
that Duluth is short 40,000 cars in all 
directions. About 20,000 are required 
for coal. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Ancient Flour Case Settled 

Mitwavker, Wis., Oct. 18.—An action 
of nearly 10 years’ standing in the fed- 
eral court at Milwaukee, involving a ship- 
ment of flour made Aug. 2, 1909, by t 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., from Schuy- 
ler, Neb., to the J. C. Coxe Co., White- 
water, Wis., was settled this week by 
compromise involving the confiscation of 
20 of the 700 bbls comprising the original 
shipment. The government contended 
that the flour was misbranded “best pat- 
ent” and “fancy patent,” claiming that it 
had been bleached to produce the effect 
of aging. The 20 bbls remained in the 
custody of the United States marshal 


until now. 
H. N. Wrison. 





West Virginia Mill Fire 

Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 18.—The 150-bbl 
mill of the C. N. Whiting Milling Co., 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., burned Oct. 14, 
together with its contents, which con- 
sisted of 21,000 bus wheat owned by the 
mill and farmers who had it in storage, 
150 bbls flour and 50 tons feed. The ori- 
gin of the fire is unknown, while the loss, 
partially covered by insurance, is esti- 
mated at $150,000. The company did a 
good business with Baltimore buyers, and 
the supposition is that the mill will be 
rebuilt. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Munday Must Serve Term 

Curcaco, Irx., Oct. 18.—Sustaining the 
action of the lower court, the appellate 
court decided Tuesday, Oct. 14, that 
Charles B. Munday’ must serve a prison 
term for complicity in the wrecking of 
the La Salle Street Trust & Savings 
Bank. Mr. Munday appealed from the 
three-year sentence imposed in 1918 at 
the completion of his second trial. Mr. 
Munday was for some time engaged in 
milling in Litchfield, Ill, and, of late, is 
understood to have held considerable in- 
terest in the Acme Milling Co., Chicago, 
which was incorporated under the laws 
of this state Jan. 23, 1917, with $2,500 
capital stock. 

C. H. CHaen. 





Indiana Farmers’ Meeting 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 18.—J. R. 
Howard, president of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Farmers, speaking before the 
annual conference of Indiana agricultural 
workers at Purdue University, said that 
farmers cannot afford to reduce produc- 
tion, because “it will foster the spirit of 
Bolshevism.” He said, in part: 

“The drive on food prices, of course, 
will mean some reduction, but the patri- 
otism and 
farmers will tell them that there must be 
no effort to cut down the production of 
foodstuffs.” ‘ 

John G. Brown, of Monon, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Indiana Federation of Farm- 
ers, warned the farmers that they must 
watch their organization and they must 
not abuse their power as he said organ- 
ized labor was doing. 

More than 200 agricultural workers 
from all parts of the state attended the 
conference. 

Epwarp H. Zironer. 





Registry of Commercial Travellers 

A cablegram from Commercial At- 
taché C. D. Snow, Paris, states that the 
French law of Oct. 8, published Oct. 10, 
requires French and foreign commercial 
travellers and representatives, travelling 
in France, her colonies, and protectorates, 
to secure within three months a profes- 
sional identity card. 


d common-sense of the ° 
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ARGENTINE ACREAGE LESS 


Official Estimates Show Marked Reduction 
in Areas Sown to Wheat, Flaxseed 
and Oats for 1919-20 Crop 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Oct. 17.— 
Special Cable)—Official estimates of 
areas sown this year to wheat, flax- 
seed and oats show a considerable reduc- 
tion from 1918. The estimates just an- 
nounced are: wheat, 14,957,000 acres; 
flaxseed, 3,520,000; oats, 2,300,000. These 
acreages compare with those reported for 
previous years as follows: 





Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1019.62. 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 
1918..... 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
2037s .r.0% 17,581,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915..... 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914..... 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1913..... 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912..... 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911..... 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1910..... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 


It is thus apparent that the wheat acre- 
age is the smallest for 10 years, while in 
only two out of the last 10 years has the 
flaxseed acreage been smaller, and the 
oats acreage of 1919 is smaller than any 
since 1910. 

The crops actually produced, however, 
have by no means always followed close- 
ly the proportions of the acreage, as is 
shown by the following table, which gives 
the leading crops in thousands of bushels 
(000s omitted) : 


Year* Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1918.. 219,431 170,660 76,783 22,480 
1917.. 70,224 58,839 31,781 3,996 
1916.. 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1915.. 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1914.. 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1913.. 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1912.. 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1911.. 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1910.. 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1909.. 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1908.. 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1907.. 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1906.. 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
1905.. 151,000 245,008 8 8 = so'ves 29,000 
1904.. 130,000 175,000 =... 37,000 
1903.. 104,000 149,000 =... 28,000 
1902.. 56,000 , oe 14,000 
1901.. 75,000 SE.000: codes 15,000 
1900.. 102,000 ee 9,000 


*The Argentine harvest begins in Decem- 
ber, and thus the crop for a given calendar 
year is harvested in the winter months of 
that year and in December of the preceding 
year. For example, the wheat crop of 1918 
was harvested in December, 1917, and Janu- 
ary, 1918. Owjng to delayed harvests and 
other difficulties, final figures for the 1919 
crops are not yet available, but it is known 
that they were considerably below those of 


1918. 
W. J. Lams. 





New York Canal Terminal Opened 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The open- 
ing of the new State Barge Canal ter- 
minal at Pier 6, East River, last week, 
was an event of importance to the ship- 
ping interests of the whole country, for, 
while it came late in the season and will 
therefore be of little immediate use, it 
will meet a great need when the canal 
opens in the spring. 

In his address, Commissioner Nixon 
pointed out that the canal now can ac- 
commodate a boat carrying six loaded 
freightcars. He urged the co-operation 
of the state and city in the establishment 
of grain elevators on Staten Island to 
divert here the grain shipments that are 
now going from the West to Montreal. 
He also gave stress to the need of fur- 
ther general developments, and _ the 
greater use of the canal to carry bulk 
freight, including coal and raw materials 
as well as grain. 

W. Quackensusx. 





Old Patent Dispute Settled 

Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 18.—The long- 
drawn-out case of the Macauley-Fien 
Milling Co., of this city, against the Far- 
go (N. D.) Milling Co., on the exclusive 
right to use the flour brand, “Pride of 
Dakota,” has been decided by the Patent 
Office in favor of the Rochester concern, 
which first used it 35 years ago. The 
case has been pending aheat eight years. 

T. W. Kwarpr. 





No Corporation Sales at Buffalo 
Burrazo, N. Y., Oct. 18.—No sales of 
flour have been made here by the Grain 
ping) ye 99 although all the daily papers 
in this city carry a good-sized advertise- 
ment. The idea seems to be to give the 
ple a chance to buy this flour. Evi- 
cently do not want it, having had a 
t class of flour, and it still 

E, Bawoassen. 


taste of 
lingers, 
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BARNES FORESEES END OF CONTROL 





Wheat Director Warns Hearers at Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce That 
Provision Must be Made Against Possible Disaster When Government 
Supervision Ceases—Declares He Has Never Favored Price Guaranties 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, spoke to the members of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Fri- 
day, Oct. 17, at the close of the trading 
session. He said he had travelled 7,000 
miles in the preceding 20 days to meet 
with and talk to various trade organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Barnes made it very plain that he 
never favored government control and 
price guaranties, since they stifled private 
enterprise, but he said it was absolutely 
essential that, as good citizens, the busi- 
ness men of the country should see to it 
that the government guaranties were car- 
ried out to the letter, but without enhanc- 
ing the national liability. 

Mr. Barnes said he had the conviction 
that government supervision and control 
will shortly cease, and he warned his 
hearers that they should formulate their 
policies well in advance of that time in 
order to guard against possible disaster. 
Changing over from government control 
to private enterprise was such a radical 
move, he said, that great care should be 
exercised to prevent trade losses of im- 
portance. 

The situation in central Europe was 
touched upon briefly by Mr. Barnes, who 
told of the recuperative powers of those 
countries and the progress already made 
by-the people toward getting their land 
into condition so that they could produce 
their own breadstuffs. 

The traders were rather disappointed 
when Mr. Barnes stopped speaking with- 
out referring specifically to the possibil- 
ity of bringing Canadian wheat into this 
country. Many had expected that he 
would touch on this subject. It was 
presumed by some that he had this in 
mind when he said he favored the remov- 
al of restrictions and barriers that inter- 
rupted the flow of trade through regular 
channels. 





Mr. Barnes in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Int, Oct. 18—Julius H. 
Barnes, Wheat Director of the United 
States Grain Corporation, was given a 
banquet by the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Barnes congratulated the grain 
trade on what it had done in the past 
four years, and said that, on the author- 
ity of President Wilson, restriction on 
the grain trade would be ‘removed at 
the earliest possible time. He declared 
that price-fixing had been a failure in 
this country, in Russia and in Germany, 
and that he was against a continuation 
of government control after June 1, 
1920. A long array of interesting sta- 
tistics was given, most of which have 
been published at various times in 
speeches made during his tour of 7,000 
miles to the Pacific Coast and back. 

Mr. Barnes quoted freely from a diary 
kept by an Anglo-Saxon in 1660, show- 
ing that conditions somewhat similar to 
the present high cost of living and labor 
unrest existed at that time. One of the 
instances was that a maid cook had se- 


cured an advance of $20 a year, which 


was considered most unusual. 

George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, made a humorous talk as an in- 
troductory overture, after which he gave 
a biographical sketch of Julius H. 
Barnes, starting at the time he went to 
Duluth at the age of 12 years, becoming 
a janitor of the Y.M.C.A. at $10 per 
month. At the same time Mr. Reynolds 
was a janitor of the Presbyterian 
Church in a little town in Iowa at $5 
per month. At the age of 14 Mr. Barnes 
was a newsboy in Duluth. He made $42 
doing special work at that time, and 
spent it in a trip to New York to gratify 
his desire to see big ships. 

Referring to the attitude of bankers 
regereia usiness interests, Mr. Rey- 
nolds said it was manifestly their duty 
to extend credit in times of emergency. 

President L. F. Gates, of the Board of 
Trade, presided, and gave an unusually 
interesting review of relations exist- 


ing between the grain trade, the Food 
Administration and the Grain Corpora- 
ion. C. H. Cuarren. 





Milwaukee Has Problem for Barnes 

Mirwavxer, Wis., Oct. 18.—An invita- 
tion to Julius H. Barnes, federal Wheat 
Director, to visit Milwaukee as the guest 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
has been forwarded to him by Harry M. 
Stratton, president of the organization. 

One of the purposes of the desire to 
have Mr. Barnes visit Milwaukee is to 
get first-hand knowledge of an unfavor- 
able condition created by the refusal of 
the Administration to permit shipments 


of wheat from Milwaukee by lake steam- 
ers. This has necessita the use of 
many freightcars for the wheat 
supply, thereby intensifying 


serious shortage of rolling stock, which, 


threatens many Milwaukee industries 
a the necessity of curtailing opera- 
tions. 

Twenty-four per cent, or practically 
one-fourth, of the total number of grain 
cars unloaded at Milwaukee elevators 
during August and September were 
found to be in a leaking condition on 
arrival. This is an increase of 5 per 
cent over the four months previous. The 
average from April 1 to July 30 was only 
19 per cent. Milwaukee receivers are 
urging shippers to exercise greater care 
in coopering cars, to prevent loss in tran- 
sit. It is acknowledged, of course, that 
the main reason for the increasing un- 
favorable car record is the shortage of 
rolling stock and poor condition of cars. 


H, N. Wurson. 





SENATE INQUIRY ON GRAIN EMBARGO 





Agricultural Committee to Investigate Grain Corporation and Measures Taken 
to Handle This Year’s Wheat Crop—Canadian Millers Make Conditional 
Sales on Pacific Coast in Anticipation of Export Licenses 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18.—The 
Senate, on Friday, adopted a resolution 
which authorizes the Senate agricultural 
committee to undertake an investigation 
of the United States Grain Corporation. 
Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the Senate agricultural commit- 
tee, today stated that the investigation 
would commence early next week, when 
Julius H. Barnes, head of the Grain Cor- 
poraiion, would be called to Washington 
to explain the measures taken by him to 
handle this year’s wheat crop. 

Chairman Gronna stated today that it 
was his belief Mr. Barnes had aided 
speculators by keeping an embargo on 
wheat exports during the harvesting sea- 
son, and that now, after practically all 
the grain had been stored in elevators, 
he was prepared to let down the export 
restrictions. This policy, Mr. Gronna de- 
clared, would result in under-production 
next year. He added that this was al- 
ready evidenced through a report from 
the state of Kansas that only one-half 
the normal acreage of winter wheat had 
been planted in that state this year. Mr. 
Barnes’s Leg f is described as an “in- 
justice and a blunder” in a sharp letter 
written by the North Dakota senator to 
Mr. Barnes and made public here today. 

The possibility of the Canadian gov- 
ernment placing an export embargo upon 
shipments of wheat and flour to the 
United States was suggested in a state- 
ment issued here this week by Congress- 
man George M. Young, of North Da- 
kota. 

“Those interested in the wheat situa- 
tion in connection with the proposed lift- 
ing of the embargo on importations of 
wheat and flour,” said Mr. Young, 
“should bear in mind that Canada will 
have the power to place an embargo upon 
exportations of wheat and flour. This 
may be done as the result of pressure 
upon the Canadian government by the 
Canadian railways, which will naturally 
be anxious to have the benefit of the long 
haul, and it may also be that the Cana- 
dian government has made definite com- 
mitments or promises to supply Great 
Britain with a definite amount of wheat, 
and to carry out that promise it might 
be necessary for the Canadian govern- 
ment to place an export embargo upon 
wheat shipments. 

“On July 30, 1918, the Canadian gov- 
ernment announced that it would pur- 
chase all the wheat of the 1919 crop 
raised in Canada, and would advance a 
portion of the purchase price, and at the 
end of the year pay the farmers for the 
balance up to the total amount received 
by the government. It is understood that 
the government is now carrying out that 
policy, and has complete control of the 
wheat and flour market in Canada.” 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Canadian Flour Imports 
Seatrre, Wasn., Oct. 18.—Canadian 


millers have evidently taken Mr. Barnes’s 
recent statement seriously, to the effect 
that one of the steps for the substitution 


of the fair play of commercial influences 
will be the elimination of export and 
import embargoes now existing on wheat 
and wheat flour, and his further state- 
ment that both export and import em- 
bargoes should go at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Canadian government, according 
to advices received here from Canadian 
millers, has given it to be understood 
that it is prepared to issue licenses for 


exports of flour to the United States- 


whenever our government issues import 
licenses, and in the belief that our gov- 
ernment may take that step, western Ca- 
nadian mills have already made sales of 
flour on the Pacific Coast, conditioned, 
however, on the issuance of import 
licenses by the United States govern- 
ment. 

The hard wheat flour trade on the Pa- 
cific Coast would be seriously affected by 
the invasion of Canadian flours, as at 
present quotations they can be laid down 
on this coast at 50ce@$1 bbl under prices 
at which Kansas flour is quoted, which is 
the flour most largely used by the north 
Pacific Coast bakers this year, and at 
very materially lower prices than Mon- 
tana and Dakota mill quotations. More- 
over, with American exchange at a pre- 
mium of 414,c over Canada, the price ad- 
vantage of Canadian mills is by that 
much greater. 

Some of the Canadian mills enjoyed 
an extensive trade on the Pacific Coast in 
pre-war times, particularly at San Fran- 
cisco, and would be in an extremely fa- 
vorable position to re-establish and ex- 
tend their trade on this coast this year 
on account of the scarcity of Montana 
and Dakota flours, if permitted by our 
government to send their products across 
the line. 

W. C, Tirrany. 


Canadian Wheat for United States 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 18.—Canadians are 
finding the news from the United States 
regarding supplies of wheat and prices 
for same very astonishing. It is hard to 
believe that all the fine promise of a few 
months ago has vanished and that a coun- 
try with a crop exceeding its own re- 
quirements should have to pay premium 
prices for same. If, as seems now to be 
possible, the American market is opened 
to Canadian supplies, this will make 4 
very great change in the position in Can- 
ada. There is, of course, an embargo 
against exports of wheat or flour through 
any but government channels; neverthe- 
less, there would be no difficulty in the 
way of an arrangement between the 
proper authorities whereby wheat could 
be shipped to the United States. if 
needed. 

A. H. Bamey. 





The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., is 
proposing to put on a service between 
Canada and Holland and Belgium with- 
in a few weeks. This will greatly in- 
crease the facilities for trading in Ca- 
nadian flour with Dutch markets. 









TAX ON EXPORT FLOUR 


Shippers of Flour to Grain Corporation for 
Export Must Pay Same Tax as on Pure- 
ly Domestic Shipments 

As a result of a recent by the 
Treasury department (T.D. 2917), war 
tax is assessable on all shipments billed 
to the United States Grain Corporation 
for export. 

A further ruling by James M. Baker, 
deputy commissioner, Treasury depart- 
ment, is as follows: 

“If flour intended for export moves 
in accordance with the provision of T.D. 
2889, the charges for shipment to point 
of export are not subject to tax. But if 
flour is merely accumulated at a seaboard 
point and is subject to either domestic 
or foreign disposition, and it is not known 
when the shipment is started from point 
of origin to the seaboard whether it is 
to be applied to domestic or foreign re- 
quirements, then it is held that the move- 
ment is domestic in character, and that 
the tax applies, unless the charges for 
such movement are paid from funds of 
the United States Grain Corporation.” 

Inquiry from the traffic department of 
the Grain Corporation shows that the 
ruling has been interpreted to mean that 
any shipment is “domestic” unless it is 
clearly routed through to the foreign 
buyer, without the possibility of a break 
in transit. As all flour bought by the 
Grain Corporation, without exception, is 
subject to accumulation at seaboard, the 
basis of purchase being delivery at Bal- 
timore, and is also subject to diversion 
into domestic markets, it follows that 
all such shipments, whether ostensibly 
for export or not, are actually sales to 
a domestic buyer, and are subject to tax. 
The fact that the buyer is a government 
agency has been held not to exempt the 
shipper from the payment of taxes. 

According to the Grain Corporation 
flour department’s circular, G-2157, the 
3 per cent war tax is not assessable on 
flour billed for export, so, naturally, in 
figuring prices, this tax has not been in- 
cluded. As the flour has been sold by 
millers for export, it seems hardly proper 
that they should be called upon to pay 
this tax after sales have been completed 
and contracts received. Subsequent col- 
lection of the tax from the miller means 
nothing more or less than reduction in 
the contract price on sales made for ex- 
port and without any contemplation of 
diversion of shipment to domestic mar- 
kets, It has been suggested that mills 
which are compelled to pay war tax on 
such shipments against contracts already 
made for export should bill on the Grain 
Corporation for the amounts of such 
payments, 





Export Association Officers Meet 

Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 18.—A meeting of 
the board of directors of the Millers’ Ex- 
port Association was held at- the office 
of the Millers’ National Federation, — 
Thursday, Oct. 16. The following were 
present: W.. L. Sparks, president, Terre 
Haute, Ind; Charles L. Roos, Wellington, 
Kansas; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis; C. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; Frank B. 
Rice, Chicago; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., sec- 
retary, Omaha, Neb; R. F. Bausman, 
eneral manager, New York City; J. B. 

upp, Wichita, Kansas; George P. Ur- 
ban and F. E. Pond, Buffalo, N. Y¥; L. 
C. Chase, Mansfield, Ohio; H. G. Spear, 
Columbus, Ohio (the latter two repre- 
senting the Mid-West Flour Mills Co.), 
and A. P. Husband, Chicago. The mem- 
bership of the association is increasing 
in a very satisfactory manner. The meet- 
ing concerned itself very largely with a 
discussion of changed conditions which 
will be brought about by the removal of 
all wheat and flour restrictions, 

C. H. Cuarren. 





Canadian Mill Burned 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 18—On Sunda 

morning, Oct. 12, a flour mill of 170 bb 
daily capacity at Thornbury, Ont., was 
burned, with its contents of wheat and 
flour, becoming a total loss. The. mill 
was owned by the town, and was operat- 
ed by W. Moore & Sons, Meaford, Ont., 
under a 10-year lease. lessees esti- 
mate their loss, which included 5,000 bus 
wheat, at $20,000, against which they had 
insurance of $13,000. The town had in- 
surance on the plant amounting to $8,000. 

A. H. Bamey. 
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Most of the Minneapolis mills are en- 
joying a good trade in flour. They are, 
with very few exceptions, sold up to the 
limits established by the Grain oirvors- 
tion. There is a good day-to-day _de- 
mand reported, and inquiry is far in ex- 
cess of what the mills have to offer. They 
claim that they only can take care of a 
small percentage of new business, Ac- 
cording to present outlook, mills could 
readily sell three to four months ahead 
if they were permitted to do so by the 
government. 

There is a very limited inquiry for 
first clear. Mills are apparently storing 
that grade against the time when the 
Millers’ Export Association will buy 
again. Second clear is being worked off 
as: feed. 

Mills are quoting short patent flour at 
$12.10@18 bbl; standard patent, $11.75@ 
12.30; bakers patent, $11.40@11.85,—in 
98-lb cottons; first clear, $8.75@9.55; sec- 
ond. clear, $6.25@6.40,—in 140-ib jute 


. MILLFEED 

The millfeed market has shown con- 
siderable strength the tae few days, and 
all have advanced their prices. 

A very brisk demand for feed devel- 
pI beginning Thursday. There is a 

arp ‘demand for bran, and most of the 

g was of this grade, although stand- 
ard middlings were to a degree affected 
and are a shade higher. Kansas City 
mills have advanced their prices on bran 
from $33 to $35 ton, and local mills are 
asking $88, against $86@36.50 a week 
. Standard middlings are quoted at 
$43 ton by mills. One of the large mills 
early last week had a lot which it offered 
to the trade at $40, and this was taken by 
local jobbers. Since then mills have ad- 
vanced their prices. 

Flour middlings and red dog also 
showed more activity. For the past few 
weeks these grades have been rather 
quiet, but mills report an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries. Flour middlings are 
_— by mills at $54@55 ton, and red 

og at $62@63. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
5 _ ae 481,090 88 
Sa ee 489,675 90 
SE CDs swe sents soboens 393,890 75 
Two years ago .........+. 289,355 56 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
2020... 0.0. 53 348,270 262,540 75 
3018)... 6.0. 348,270 228,645 65 
1919f...... 62 395,010 272,870 69 
Oct. 18. TWeek ended 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 1,200 bbls this week, 1,685 last week, 
and 5,745 a year ago. 

"MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 

ig 26 were in operation Oct. 21: 


: ae age Milling Co.’s mill. 
nit r Milling Co., Cataract mill. 
Milling Co.'s mill. 
tional Milling Co.’s mill. 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, EB and F mills. 
Jer Milling Co., A and B mills. 
Fiour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 





Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH. WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 18, 
receipts of wheat were: as follows,’ in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1919 1918 1917 1916. 1915 

Minneapolis ..4,758 7,102 3,354 3,648 7,154 
Duluth ....... 710 4,598 964 984 6,195 
Totals ...... 5,468 11,700 4,318 4,532 12,349 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ... cose eles 6 121 





Totals 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 18, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 25,966 35,836 20,865 25,288 
Duluth ....... 4,484 35,305 6,532 8,505 
Totals ...... $0,450 71,141 27,397 33,793 
DUIUER,. PEG... ccton -cvsca . .edpre 420 
Totals ...... 80,450 71,141 27,897 34,213 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 18, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 5,531 15,390 458 7,305 873 
Duluth.,... 2,487 19,6518 1,286 9,513 4,324 
Totals.... 8,018 34,908 1,744 16,818 6,197 
Duluth, b’d’d_ ... oes 301 318 
Totals.... 8,018 34,908 1,744 17,119 5,515 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was rather un- 
settled the first part of last week. Mills 
were not so keen after supplies, and hesi- 
tated in paying the high premiums, and 
holders were, as a rule, forced to lower 
their values to.make sales. Since Friday, 
market has been stronger, especially with 
the top grades, and they nearly regained 
the loss of last week. Choice grades, 
which are in rather limited supply, were 
more active, and mills again took prac- 
tically everything offered. Thin grades 
this week seemed to lose private and 
prices are a shade easier. Today No. 1 
dark sold at $2.65@2.80 bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.60@2.70. 

Winter wheat was rather quiet, and in- 
clined to drag, most of the week. Prices 
are about 5c bu lower than a week ago, 
but are still out of line with southwest- 
ern markets. Kansas No. 2 hard was 
quoted at $2.30@2.40 bu. 


ASK FOR EMBARGO ON EXPORTS 


At a meeting of the retail grocers of 
Minneapolis last week, a resolution was 
adopted and sent to Washington sug- 
gesting that a limited embargo be placed 
against the exports of foodstuffs, in or- 
der to combat the advance in the cost of 
“ ° The resolution in part follows: 

“That a limited embargo be placed up- 
on exports of all essentials, permitting 
only the surplus to be exported, after 
ascertaining the available supply and 
estimating the requirements necessary 
for home consumption, 

“That resales between members of the 
same group of distributors be prohibit- 
ed, as was done with splendid results 
while the food control act was operative. 

“That all trading on all. boards of 
trade and exchanges be limited to trans- 
actions intended for actual delivery, 

“That only those engaged in the pro- 
duction or distribution of the people’s 
food or other necessities, both raw ma- 
terials and finished products, be _per- 
mitted to deal in them.” 

ESTATE OF THE LATE JOHN WASHBURN 

The will of the late John Washburn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been filed 
in the probate court at Minneapolis, and 
shows that he left an estate valued at 
approximately $1,000,000. 

‘0 Mrs. Washburn is deeded the home 
at Lake Minnetonka, ‘together with a 


$35,000. 


care of, the residue of the estate goes to 
Mrs. Washburn. ~ 
FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

The flaxseed market was strong and ac- 

tive the past week. Demand for the light 
offerings was very keen, and crushers 
took everything offered. Local mills have 
considerable quantities of Argentine seed 
in transit, but shipments are being de- 
layed, due to the unsettled conditions on 
the New York docks. No. 1 is quoted at 
$4.38@4.40 bu. 
’ The snappy demand for oil meal which 
prevailed the last few weeks has eased 
off. “No doubt the advancing prices had 
something to do’ with this, It seems that 
buyers are interested at a certain price 
range, but when it gets above that, they 
withdraw. Resales by jobbers at lower 
prices also affected business with mills. 
Oil meal today is nominally quoted at 
$74 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export demand for oil cake showed 
considerable improvement the past week. 
Buyers from the Scandinavian countries 
and Holland were in the market. English 
buyers also showed a little more interest. 
The purchasing of all government stocks 
by one buyer a few weeks ago seemed to 
strengthen the market some there. Crush- 
ers feel, however, that as yet they cannot 
successfully compete in British markets. 
Oil cake is quoted at $71@72 ton, New 
York. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain situation at Minne- 
apolis was rather mixed the past week. 
On some days market showed strength 
and an active demand, while on others 
buying eased off and prices were lower. 
This especially was true of corn, One 
day corn would be active and steady, 
and the next day market would be quiet 
and easier. The last few days, however, 
demand perhaps was a little better and 
prices a shade higher. Choice offerings 
were in the best demand. Closing prices 
yesterday (Oct. 20): No. 3 yellow, $1.35 
@1.37 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.32@1.35. 

Choice oats were active all the week, 
and prices were steady. Thin grades, as 
a rule, were draggy and hard to place. 
Little business done with eastern markets, 
as local prices are out of line. Some 
western sales put through. No. 3 white 
were quoted at 675,@6954c bu; No. 4 
white, 67@69c. 

Rye was steady and active most of the 
week, Millers were good buyers of choice 
grades, and generally paid a premium. 
Elevators were in the market on a few 
days. No. 2 was quoted at $1.35 bu. 

Barley was a shade firmer. Demand 
was rather limited. Choice offerings were 
cleaned up daily, but other grades were 
inclined to drag. Range quoted, $1.05 
@1.28 bu. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis today. 

The new Birkhofer flour mill at Alex- 
andria, Minn., is ready to operate. It 
has electric power. 

Hans Kr. Moe, an import and export 
agent of Trondhjem, Norway, called on 
Minneapolis millers Oct. 18. 

G. M. Hamm, manager of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co.’s office at Waterloo, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis this week. 

L. Horton, manager of the Grand 
Rapids (Wis.) Milling Co., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor during the week. 

The Crystal Mills, at Lake Crystal, 
Minn., which have been engaged in grind- 
ing rye, are to be switched over to wheat 
flour. 

S. E. Allan, special representative for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been 
at the home office in Minneapolis for the 
last 10 days. 

L. D. O’Leary, of Hancock, the north- 
ern Michigan representative of the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., is confined to 
his home with pneumonia. 

The Scroggins-McLean Co., Minneap- 
olis, has filed an amendment to its arti- 
cles of incorporation, changing the name 
to the Scroggins Grain Co. 

G. L. Snowden, sales-manager for the 
Scheiber Milling & Grain Co. at St. Jo- 


ests have been taken. 
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Mo., i the a 
an ln akcapes Ge wake 
The: Peavey Steamship Co., an auxiliary 


: of F,. H. Peavey & Co.; Minneapolis, has 


discontinued business,-and surrendered its 
charter and corporate franchise. ; 

Charles E. Lewis, Minneapolis grain 
broker, has presented to the town of 
Lewis, Wis. a church building which 
cost ‘$10,000 and seats 250 people. 

Robert DeSmidt, of Oshkosh, Wis., who 
has represented the New Prague Flour- 
ing Mill Co, in northern Illinois, has been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh district. 

Le Roy D. Godfrey, of the Godfrey- 
Blanchard Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
a director of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at its convention in St. Louis 
last week. 

The Russell-Miller. Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a-building permit 
for an addition to its warehouse here. 
The permit calls for the expenditure of 
about $45,000. 

The Anderson-Jurgensen Co. has 
opened a macaroni factory at 1500 Fifth 
Street Northeast, Minneapolis, and is 
manufacturing macaroni and spaghetti 
in package form, 

J. LeRoy Taylor has resigned his posi- 
tion as salesman for the Century Milling 
Co., and has been appointed manager for 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Association of 
Humboldt, Iowa. 

J. G. Stebbins and Anton Gleissner, 
St. Paul, and Robert O’Donnel, Duluth, 
are representing the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association at the national con- 
vention in Chicago this week. 

John §S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbary 
Flour Mills Co., has been re-elected sen- 
ior vice-president of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. J. H. 
MacMillan, president of the Cargill Ele- 
vator Co., was elected » member of the 
board of directors. 

J. E. Hawkinson, of Oshkosh, Wis., is 
in charge of sales for the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co, in eastern 
Wisconsin, A. F. Lenz, formerly of 
Minneapolis, has joined the sales force 
of the company in eastern Wisconsin. 
He also will make his headquarters at 
Oshkosh. 

It has been practically decided to lo- 
cate the mill which the state of Minne- 
sota is to build, near the Agricultural 
Farm grounds, where trackage facilities 
are available. Thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars were recently appropriated for the 
purpose of building the mill, which will 
be used to test the flour-making qualities 
of various grades of wheat produced in 
this state. 

William Duncan, Flandreau, S. D., has 
filed a complaint with the state Board 
of .Railroad Commissioners against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
in which he claims that, on account of the 
car shortage, he was compelled to dump 
grain on the ground, his elevator being 
filled. He charged that at the time he 
dumped the grain on the ground, the Mil- 
waukee Railway had four empty cars on 
track in the Flandreau yards, but that it 
refused to let him have the cars, which 
later were sent to another town. 





Uncertainty in the Trade 

Totevo, Onto, Oct. 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Regarding removal of all ex- 
port and import embargoes and restric- 
tions of all kinds, advocated by Julius 
H. Barnes, the trade is not quite clear 
just what is involved, or how far-reach- 
ing it is to be. So far as resumption of 
direct export business in flour is con- 
cerned, the understanding is that condi- 
tions are unfavorable because of the for- 
eign exchange situation, foreign credits, 
shipping, and the fact that buying in 
many European countries is still cen- 
tralized and done by governmental agen- 
cies, and likely to continue so for some 
time. 

On account of this abnormal situation 
it is a question whether direct tradin 
in export flour should be attempted, om 
whether it is in the power of the Grain 
Corporation to restore immediately, by 
its own volition and action, the normal 
conditions desired, and thereby be re- 
lieved of its responsibility so far-as im- 
portation of wheat or flour from Canada 
or other countries is concerned, Millers 
do not have any fear of being able to 
hold their own under such conditions. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 


Beak kiana 
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The excellent flour demand which 
southwestern millers have experienced 
for the past several weeks was not gen- 
erally apparent this week. Millers re- 
port the receipt of orders, which, while 
not having fallen off to any marked ex- 
tent, have decreased sufficiently to cause 
some annoyance, 

With a small rise in prices during the 
week, there is evident uncertainty in the 
minds of buyers as to the most ad- 
vantageous time to buy. Millers are 
inclined to believe the trade is merely 
awaiting greater steadiness in prices. 
This presumption is no doubt correct, 
and the firmness which the market is 
likely to assume within the next few 
weeks should result in added buying. 

Although no decided changes appeared, 
there was a noticeably wide range in 
clear flour prices this week. The mar- 
ket for clears is, as a whole, unsteady, 
but most mills are keeping clear of any 
accumulation. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market, which has been 
inactive for several weeks, this week 
showed signs of life. A greater demand 
for bran than has been evident for some 
time appeared late in the week, and re- 
ports that eastern buyers were bidding 
helped to stimulate prices to a small ex- 
tent. Both brown and gray shorts are 
in slightly better demand, and small 
advances in prices have occurred as a 
result. The absence of offerings of white 
shorts on the market continues. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Peek ....-cccccsccees 83,300 89 
Last week ....csccccevseees 81,800 87 
Year a0: .rccvcsevevvcsces 68,300 83 
Two Years AGO ....eeeseeee 76,900 93 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 80 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly. output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 421,770 $81,911 90 
Last week ...... 425,970 376,630 88 
Year ago ....... 397,170 284,037 71 
Two years ago... 293,520 243,560 82 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 1,916 bbls this week, 7,153 last 
week, 14,709 a year ago and 10,511 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 44 report do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and four 
slow and quiet. - 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 21,666 this week, representing 90 per 
cent of activity, compared with 21,655, 
or 90 per cent, last week. 


RAINS HELP SEEDING 


There were further rains this week 
—_ generally over the Southwest, with 
the heaviest fall in the northern and 
eastern portions of the hard wheat sec- 
tion. Central Kansas, however, had fur- 
ther showers, with resultant improve- 
ment to soil and seeding conditions. In 
many places the ground, nevertheless, is 
too dry to permit seeding to be ad- 
vanced, and much more rain is needed. 

Most of the Kansas seeding has been 
done in the more western, and especially 
central western and northwestern por- 
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About Salina and westward much 
wheat is up. Over the entire western 
third of the state, half to three-quar- 
ters of the sowing is done, and a great 
acreage already shows the wheat green 


tions. 


and displaying a good stand. In some 
counties the stand is reported to be 100 
per cent. In the western district there 
is much volunteer wheat, which already 
is being pastured. 


TO SAVE DISTRESS WHEAT 


The Kansas City office of the Grain 
Corporation this week announced a pol- 
icy of supplying empty cars, particular- 
ly for the purpose of moving wheat from 

istricts where wheat remains unthreshed 
or in the fields exposed to injury by the 
weather. 

The following is the text of a circular 
covering the disposition of cars in the 
Southwest: 

“It is particularly desirous to help dis- 
tressed cases now, as the market records 
for the past three months indicate an ex- 
traordinary movement from producers’ 
hands. “ 

“Oklahoma, for instance, has taken 
from the farms in three months 74 per 
cent of the entire crop, and a total 
5,000,000 bus larger than during the en- 
tire 12 months of last year. 

“Texas has marketed from farms 65 
per cent of the entire crop and four 
times the total of the entire 12 months 
of last year, 

“Our own records and the Railroad 
Administration records show a _ grain 
movement many millions larger than the 
same period last year. Since the South- 
west has marketed: an unprecedented 
portion of its crop and a much larger 
percentage than other sections, the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation, being a 
national agency, charged in a measure 
with the fair equalization of marketing 
opportunities, desires for the near future 
to center its efforts largely on distressed 
cases which will be relieved by joint ef- 
fort with the Railroad Administration 
as fast as possible. 

“In order that the situation may be 
intelligently handled, it will be necessary 
for us to have information regarding all 
grain in danger of deterioration through 
exposure to weather. 

“Please, therefore, report to us at once 
all such grain of which you have knowl- 
edge, giving location, number of bushels, 
whether piled on ground, in open bins, 
or in shocks, unthreshed, condition, and 
other information of importance.” 


DAMAGED WHEAT LIMITED 


While there is much talk of wheat be- 
ing damaged in shock in Kansas, the 
best information suggests that the 
amount likely to be lost through damage 
in the field is not great. In the district 
along the western end of the Union Pa- 
cific and one of its main western branch 
lines there is reported to be considerable 
wheat wet and being damaged in the 
shock, but, as in the case of all such re- 
ports, the best opinion takes the most 
exciting of these stories with a grain of 
salt. 

KANSAS CITY’S BIG GRAIN STOCKS 


There are over 17,000,000 bus grain 
in Kansas City elevators, of which all 
but about 1,500,000 is wheat. Last year 
the stocks at this time were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bus less than now. Of 
the wheat stored here, about 8,000,000 
bus belong to the Grain Corporation, and 
it is understood the bulk of this shortly 
will be moved to lake terminals for win- 
ter storage. 


TO REMODEL NEWTON MILL 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, this week let the 
contract for equipment completely to 
remodel its mill at Newton, Kansas. 
The mili will be practically rebuilt 


throughout and the present two small 

units consolidated into a 

800 bbls, eds gh a The, A rs 

Co, will supply additional machinery 

required, = 
NEW MILL FOR KEARNEY 

J. P. Gibbons, of the Gibbons Grain & 
Elevator Co., Kearney, Neb., announces 
that his company will shortly begin the 
construction of a modern flour mill at 
Kearney on a site .adjoining the grain 
elevator at present operatéd by it. The 
original plan was to build a mill of 
about 200 bbls capacity, but it is not un- 
likely that one of 500 bbls may be built 
instead. It is planned to have the new 
plant ready for operation on the next 
crop. 

NOTES 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., spent several 
days this week visiting his company’s 
Iowa trade. 

M. O. McDowell, manager of the grain 
department of the Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, was a 
Kansas City. visitor this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., is spend- 
ing several days visiting the company’s 
branches in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 

C. W. McQuaid, travelling representa- 
tive, and D. P. Campbell, sales-manager, 
of the Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, were Kansas City visitors 
this week. 

H. H. Watson, Longview, Texas, whose 
license was revoked for claimed conceal- 
ment of information and other viola- 
tions of the Grain Corporation’s regula- 
tions, has applied for a renewal of his 
license. The hearing was held this week. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
on his way to the Chicdgo Federation 
meeting. Before returning he will spend 
several days in the East, calling on the 
trade, 

H. J. Lewis, until recently connected 
with the Fair Play (Mo.) Roller Mills, 
is active in connection with the building 
of a new 25-bbl mill at Dunnegan, Mo., 
operated by oil engine. The Phillips 
brothers, of Dunnegan, are interested 
with Mr. Lewis. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, had 
the misfortune of having his home at 
Bonner Springs, Kansas, a suburb. of 
Kansas City, severely damaged by fire 
this week. None of the members of the 
family were injured or endangered. 

The Otto Weiss Alfalfa Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, this week announced 
that it would build an alfalfa meal mill- 
ing plant at Fort Lyons, Colo., at a cost 
of about $35,000. The plant will be sole- 
ly for hay-grinding, all of the feed-mix- 
ing operations to be continued at 
Wichita. 

The business of the Elm Creek (Neb.) 
Milling Co. has been incorporated as a 
limited liability company, with a capital 
stock of $25,000 preferred and $50,000 
common stock, and a debt limitation of 
two-thirds of its paid-in capital. Walter 
R. Schoenleber is president, and George 
A. Duerr secretary. The company op- 
erates a 75-bbl mill at Elm Creek. 

R. W. Fiske, travelling ne 
of the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
was here this week on his way to the 
East, where he will spend two months 
calling on the trade. Mr. Fiske says that 
in a drive the other day from Hays to 
Hoisington, Kansas, fully half the wheat- 
fields showed green, and practically all 
of the wheat yor oe evidence of pro- 
ducing a good stand. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of Wm. Morrison 
& Son, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, is spend- 
ing a few days in this district calling on 
mill connections. From here he will go 
to the Northwest prior to sailing for 
home the second week in November. 
Mr. Milne says that, regardless of Ameri- 
can government action, it is hardly - 
sible to look forward to an independent 
direct business in flour before the pur- 
chasing power is surrendered by his own 
and other European governments. 

John W. Krehbiel, president of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., while 
here this week said that seeding condi- 
tions had been. very bad in Moundridge 
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lone. He added that K ; 
had to go through. @ cextadhy als 
trouble before harv a& great 
and he believed that, with an g like: 
fair future conditions, the ~ territory, 
voor § would sow a normal area to 
wheat. Pat ae 





WICHITA ©*:.=* yt" ff 
Generally speaking, mills report little 
change in flour business this week.., Prices). 
are a shade firmer, due to recent declines- 
in millfeed and advancing premiums on 
milling wheat. Millers are well satisfied: 
with present conditions, and the future 
is viewed with complacence.  Some’:of 
the larger mills are culling orders close, 
and in some ¢ases are not king in ex— 
cess of one car to each customer: \ 
old-established trade on mill brands is 
given preferred attention and, while 
travelling salesmen have not been with- 
drawn, there appears no use for them 
the field except to look after resales and, 
adjust differences, 

Offerings of flour by the government 
in various markets appear to have no ef- 
fect on the trade, and there is no com- 
plaint from the millers with reference 
to this. Export business is draggy, due 
partly to labor strikes at all Gul? } rts, 
Clears and low-grades are not pace by 
the trade to any extent, and sales are 
slow. Wheat receipts at country mills: 
are fairly satisfactory, but the run’ has 
been light in Wichita for the past week. 
Complaint is still prevalent relative to 
shortage of cars. 

Prices firm to a shade higher, at $11.20 
@11.48 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Fancy patents, 30@40c more. 


MILLFEED ‘ 


Millfeed was dull early in the week, 
but indications point to renewed activity, 
with prices firming. Inquiries are com- 
ing from various markets, and demand 
has developed for forward bookings, with 
higher prices being offered for deferred 
movement than for spot or prompt ship- 
ment. Bran is in better demand than 
heavier feeds. The spread between shorts 
and bran has been much reduced, which 
was not unexpected, as the difference 
heretofore existing was deemed unwar- 
ranted. Price range: bran, $1.70 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $2; gray shorts, $2.40 
@2.45,—delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Feed in mixed cars with flour, 
5c more, 

NOTES 

E. M. Monson, manager Grain . Prod- 
ucts Co., Wichita, went to Alva, Okla, 
on business, Friday. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from an extended 
motor trip in the East. 

Favorable rains in this section have en= 
abled farmers to seed considerably more 
wheat than was anticipated, but the acre- 
age will be below last year. 

J. H. Compton, travelling salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., returned Friday 
morning from St. Louis, where he, went 
to assist in efforts to locate Captain C. 
W. Dammann, balloonist, who was lost 
with his companion on Lake Huron last 
week, when the balloon piloted by them 
- race from St. Louis fell into the 
ake. : 





Hominy Case in Court 

Bautrmore, Mp., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The case of Ida Husted 
Harper against ~the Baltimore Pearl 
Hominy Co., the Union Trust Co., and 
others, on a bill for an injunction and 
accounting, is now being heard in United 
States district court here. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Industrial Conference Deadlocked 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram) — The National . Industrial 
Conference, called by President Wilson 
to establish a new order of relationship 
between labor and capital, has failed to 
reach any sort of an agreement, having 
defeated all compromise proposals on the 
subject of collective bargaining and on 
arbitrating the steel strike. As a result, 
the conference will find itself, when it 
meets tomorrow morning, in exactly the 
position it was in when the first meeting 

was held more than two weeks ago: 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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If all mills throu t the country 
were as well suppli - — orders for 
flour of all grades and fairly good book- 

of offal as are the Chicago mills, 

ig would be an easy problem. The 
millers are not saying a 
to the position they are in, but it is pret- 
ty unders that their orders are 
sufficient to keep a continuous run until 
close to Dec. 31. For the first time in 
several weeks the output for the week is a 
trifle less than 90 per cent of capacity. 
In other words, Chicago mills have — 
running as steadily as any group so far 
reported in the columns of this publica- 
tion. 

The last half of the week in Chicago 
the flour trade dropped off somewhat, 
though it was far from being dull. More 
or less first clear from the Northwest 
and Southwest and 95 per cent grades 
from the two territories, are offered for 
sale, but the owners are rather anxious 
for dis 1 outside of this market, so as 
not to have the supplies resold probably 
two or three times, as is often the case 
when resale transactions occur. 

Some of the first clears, mainly from 
spring wheat mills, have been marketed 
in eastern centers, mainly New York 
City. Flour of the better grade has sold 
at a price equal to $9.15, jute basis, Chi- 
cago. This quotation shows a very fair 
profit to the owner. Others who have 
flour for resale, although not of large 
amounts, are disposing of it through lo- 
cal channels. Quotations are firm on 
flour, from the higher grades of patents 
through to second clears. Full patents 
from the Northwest are perhaps not as 
salable as are 95 per cent grades. Of 
the latter, buyers have found the flour 
satisfactory, even though at quotations 
30@50c per bbl over equal grades from 
the Southwest. 

The car situation is not improving, even 
at some of the terminals like Kansas City 
in the Southwest and likewise the North- 
west, according to advices from mills to 
their representatives. The lack of cars 
perhaps has had something to do with the 
easing off in the demand for flour. How- 
ever, the conservative buyers have taken 
on what they need from day to day, but 
it is noticeable that no large contracts 
have been entered into with mills. 

When the markets look favorable dur- 
ing the late fall months, some of the 
larger bakers and jobbers usually place 
pretty fair contracts with mills which 
they know to be reliable, so as to avoid 
delays in deliveries occasioned by bad 
weather. So far this season, there has not 
been any great activity in this way. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TED. WOO. coc cs cccvcccecs 23,250 89 
Last week ........0+-00e8- 24,500 95 
WORE BED Seaticsiccdcsveds 23,750 91 
TWO years G0 ....--eeeeee 22,750 85 


THE CORN SITUATION 

Grain dealers who attended the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association meeting at 
St. Louis canvassed the corn situation 
carefully and made these deductions. 

The Iowa and Nebraska corn will move 
from Chicago later in the season, 

Interior grain dealers generally have 
bought very little new corn from the 
farmer, as they are afraid of the car 
situation, and farmers are not disposed 
to sell freely at present, although some 


intimate that later they may sell at $1. 
farmers are not disposed to 


Illinois 


t deal as ~ 





sell, and in parts of central Illinois husk- 
ings indicate disappointments. 

llinois has a smaller crop than last 
year, while Iowa and Nebraska have 
larger yields. One dealer said that 10,- 
000,000 bus of corn have been sold by 
the country and by dealers in terminal 
markets for shipment from December 
and beyond. 

There have been 5,000,000 bus sold at 
Chicago and down-state points, 4,000,000 
bus from Minneapolis to North Dakota, 
Montana and westward, and 1,000,000 bus 
from Detroit to Canada. Most of the 
sellers of this corn have bought De- 
cember against it, absorbing offerings 
from speculators and in a measure con- 

ting December for the time being. It 
is not unusual to have 10,000,000 bus corn 
sold at this season. In reality it is only 
a few weeks’ movement at primary mar- 
kets. In years past many dealers have 
had 1,000,000 bus sold at this time. 


EXPORT OATS 


A large export business has been done 
in oats of late, and the hedges taken off 
here. The Wheat Export Co. has been 
the buyer, and it is understood that it is 
taking oats to fill ocean room engage- 
ments for wheat which is not available 
in quantities to enable it to load the boats 

romptly. The longshoremen’s strike at 

ew York has checked business with that 
market, but Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were buyers to a fair extent. Cash han- 
dlers here have been slow to sell oats to 
the seaboard, except when the buyers had 
permits granting prompt shipment. Con- 
siderable oats have been bought of late 
and shipment delayed, which has cost 
the buyer one to two months’ storage. 


ADVANCF IN SPRING WHEAT 


Spring wheat advanced early in the 
week, but declined later on the weakness 
in Minneapolis, due to expectations that 
Wheat Director Barnes would remove all 
restrictions on wheat in regard to export 
and import, No. 1 dark northern, how- 
evér, Sold ‘at $2.80, a higher figure than 


‘at Minneapolis on the same day, and No. 


4 dark northern brought $2.40@2.50. 


Winter wheats average slightly’ higher,- 


with hard 2@S8c over the government 
basic, and soft red at 4%@lc over. 


NOTES 
It is reported here in Winnipeg mes- 
sages that about 50 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian wheat crop has already been sold. 


Quarterly meetings of the officers of 
the Millers’ National Insurance Co. and 
the Millers’ Casualty Insurance Co. were 
held in their general offices, Oct. 15 and 
16. 


New buckwheat flour is coming on the 
market, but values are irregular. Old 
stocks held over from last season are not 
heavy. The range for new flour from 
Wisconsin millers is $6@6.15 per 100 Ibs, 
in grain bags. 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. is the 
last to enter the private wire field. It 
has wires to Kansas City, Davenport, 
Iowa, and a number of other points. 
Competition for cash grain business has 
become so keen that this was found nec- 
essary. 





WISCONSIN 

Mriwavxer, Wis., Oct. 18.—Millers re- 
port a — flour business this 
week, but not so brisk as a week ago, 
with fair bookings, and plenty of loading 
orders on hand. Some mills with flour 
era to 5 Ba were not able to 
ship, owing to eastern dock strike. 
While business was not large, many buy- 
ers were in the market. was very 
little improvement in the car situation, 
but shipments continue fairly well via 
the lakes. Demand from bakers and 
grocers was satisfactory. Choice city 
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brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
Pro at $12.10@ 12.90, and straight at 

Petre ite ag cotton ¥,’s. 4 

Outside did a fair business, but 
were hampered the car situation. 
Fair sales were le to large bakers and 
wholesale grocers. Stocks here are am- 
ple to meet immediate ‘requirements. 

There was a good-demand for fancy 
clears. Lower grades did not sell as 
readily, but there are no accumulations. 
Prices were quoted at $8.25@9, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Kansas patent continues in good de- 
mand and jobbers made some satisfac- 
tory sales this week. Bakers were in 
the market. Stocks here are only mod- 
erate. Prices were quoted $11.75@12, in 


cotton 1,’s, 

rye flour was rather 
light. Most buyers were holding off. 
Mills are operating fairly well on old 
business, and have bookings to last for 
the balance of this month. There was 
some inquiry from the East, and scat- 
tering orders were received from a wide 
territory. Pure white was quoted at 
$7.75@8, straight at $7.15@7.35, and 
dark at $6@6.25, in cotton 1,’s, 

There was an improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour, and mills are op- 
erating fairly. There was no export 
business, but inquiry continues and mill- 
ers are looking for business to develop 
soon. The call for corn meal was rather 
slow, while grits showed no improvement. 
Mills have stocks sufficient to meet re- 
quirements for the present. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of the Milwaukee mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

TR Wee 9. ccc 24,000 14,000 5 

Last week ........ 24,000 14,000 58 

Last year ......... 18,000 11,700 65 

Two years ago .... 16,000 7,000 44 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices were firmer for bran, but 
easy for middlings. Jobbers were buy- 
ing freely of light feeds, both for spot 
and deferred shipment. Inquiry showed 
improvement from all sections, and the 
general opinion is that prices are due for 
a turn, especially bran. Mills are well 
sold ahead, and have very little to offer 
for — shipment. During the lat- 
ter days of the week there was fair buy- 
ing of middlings for November shipment. 
Premiums have worked off considerably 
on heavy feeds, and jobbers look for 
middiings to sell close to bran price as 
the season advances. There was a better 
call from the East for feed, especially 
for b gprs ~ shipment. Transit stuff 
moved readily. The car situation is hin- 
dering jobbers from doing a much larger 
business in the East. The state trade 
continues to improve slowly. Bran was 
wanted, and a good business was done 
over a wide section. Middlings were slow. 
Pasturage still is se in many sections, 
and prospects are favorable for it to con- 
tinue until the middle of November. 


NOTES 


Gerald A. Lynch, of the traffic depart- 
ment, Armour Grain Co., Milwaukee, has 
been elected a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Badger Milling Co., Neenah, is 
enga in making extensive repairs to 
the flumes, 211d when this work is com- 

leted, th: plant proper will be over- 

auled and improved throughout. 

William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
this week. He was on his bee 4 to attend 
the meeting of directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago. 

The Chamber of Commerce has decid- 
ed to enlarge upon its plan of providing 
silver cups to be awarded growers of 

best rye and corn in Wisconsin 
through the. Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Instead of continuing 
the present five trophies as perpetual, to 
be awarded each year, the grower who 
wins a cup three years in succession will 
henceforth be privileged to. retain the 
prize permanently, and the Chamber of 
Commerce will provide a new trophy in 


its place. 
H. N. Wusow. 





The production of sugar in Cuba in-— 


creased from 3,409,000,000 Ibs in the sea- 
a 1908-9 to about 8,960,000,000 in 
1918-19. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.vrs, Mroxy., Oct. 20.—Mills find 
the flour market inclined to quietness. 
Buyers apparently have their 
ments taken care of, and are ng a 
breathing spell while working off. pres- 
ent supplies. Mills booked scattered _or- 
ders last week in a routine way, the total 
volume being enough to hold them sold 
up to the 60-day limit. 

The durum flour mill has a de- 
mand, and steadily keeps its condition 
of sold up to the limit. Inquiry from 
the East shows buyers there active in 
seeking supplies in large volume, covering 
both immediate and distant require- 
ments. Quotations are unchanged. 

Rye flour is the same slow seller that 
it has been for weeks. The lowering of 
quotations on some grades 20c bbl seemed 
to have no effect in stimulating interest. 
Except for a few small-lot orders from 
the local trade, business the past week 
was stagnant. Early softness in the rye 
market was succeeded by a stronger tone. 


MILLFEED 

A quiet demand for millfeed is re- 

ported, with mills doing little in the way 

of new business. A small trade in part 
cars with flour is the rule. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a capacity of 37,000 barrels weekly, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Per cent 
Tile WOO. dsec' bs tvonds 32,315 87 
Last week ....-...seseeees 32,226 87 
Ri Pra Pe re 28,475 79 
Two years ago ........+6. 20,500 57 


A. D. Thomson has returned from a 
stay of two months in Chicago. 


The Flour State Baking Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has bought a site in the west end 
of Duluth for the establishment of a 
large bakery. 


More than 75,000 bus Canadian wheat 
was received into elevators last week and 
5,600 bus barley. A cargo of 109,000 
bus was shipped out. 


A vessel containing 1,800 tons screen- 
ings came in from Fort William last 
week, and was unloaded into one of the 
elevators, the importation being made by 
a local concern. 


E. M. White, W. F. Starkey, W. P. 
Majo and Secretary C. F. Macdonald 
represented the Duluth Board of Trade 
at the annual meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at St. Louis. 


The addition to the Duluth Universal 
Mill plant that wiil house the new feed 
mill is nearing completion, and the in- 
stallation of machinery will soon be 
started. Some time will be required for 
its completion, 


Receipts of oats are hardly enough to 
care for local requirements. The mar- 
ket is firmer. Demand for barley is lim- 
ited, and cars offered are slow in selling. 
The price is 2@7c lower than a week ago. 
Rye ruled comparatively steady. Cars 
arriving and placed on sale were easily 
disposed of. 


Grain shipments by lake last week were 
limited to a little wheat and barley. Line 
boats are at elevators today for several 
small to fair-sized lots of spring wheat, 
presumably for eastern mills. Elevators 
now carry about 2,500,000 bus wheat, 
and stocks are < eag Baighasiong A year 
ago wheat stocks re were 19,500,000 
bus. 


Trading in flaxseed futures has slowed 
up and price fluctuation has narrowed. 
The en ge for larger Argentine im- 
ports and the present light demand for 
oil have made crushers indifferent to the 
market, and they have not been actively 
in the market. Prices closed today with 
October showing a loss of Ic from a 
week ago, and other issues gaining 3@ 
131,¢. 

A large part of the wheat arriving last 
week went to fill to-arrive sales. Some 
came from Minneapolis.. Best qualities 
of spring wheat were scarce, and high 
premiums were maintained. Mills are 
slower in taking on wheat supplies, and 
less inclined to pay prices-expected. To- 
day No. 1 northern closed at $2.50@2.55, 
No. 2 northern $2.45@2.50, and No. 3 
northern $2.40@2.45. Durum wheat sells 
at the government price. 

F. G. Carson. 
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CHARGES OF BRAN ADULTERATION 


Members of Parliament have been 
complaining rather bitterly, during the 
present session at Ottawa, of the quality 
of bran being distributed by some Ca- 
nadian mills. One member introduced 
a bill to correct the alleged abuse. It is 
difficult to see why any more laws dealing 
with such a subject are required. The 
present Canadian law is plain enough. 
It specifies that “bran is a product of 
the milling of wheat or other grain, and 
contains not less than fourteen per cent 
of proteids, not less than three per cent 
of fat, not more than ten per cent of 
crude fiber, and must be free from vital 
seeds of any of the noxious weeds de- 
fined by the governor in council under 
the seed control act.” It also provides 
adequate penalties. 

This law has been in force since 1911, 
and its operation has been checked from 
time to time by general inspection in 
all parts of Canada by government in- 
spectors who follow the practice of mak- 
ing purchases from_ recognized deal- 
ers and having sealed samples analyzed 
by government chemists. The last gen- 
eral inspection of which the records were 
published concluded as follows: 

“So far as nutriment value is con- 
cerned, it appears that only twenty-three 
samples out of three hundred and ninety- 
six, or less than six per cent of the col- 
lection, can be regarded as adulterated 
under the act. Of this number one sam- 
ple is doubtfully amenable to the charge 
of adulteration; and seven others, while 
failing to meet the manufacturer’s 
claims, are found to meet the legal min- 
imum values for the class of feed to 
which they belong. This leaves only fif- 
teen samples in whose regard no exten- 
uating circumstances can be pleaded. 

“Even among these it will be found 
that the deficiencies are for the most 
part slight, and the report shows that 
bran, shorts and chop feeds are, so far 
as their feeding value goes, generally of 
good quality. Modern milling processes 
are so complex and the natural desire of 
the manufacturer to work economically 
and to secure a maximum value from his 
grain is so great that, with the fullest 
intention to bring his low-priced prod- 
ucts up to the legally required minima, 
it is inevitable that he should at times 
utter a sample below standard, unless 
he takes the precaution of checking his 
output by analysis.” 

It is more than probable that in the 
latter days of the war the government 
was working at such a pressure and with 
so great scarcity of skilled help of the 
kind necessary to carry on inspections of 
this kind that the work was not done as 
thoroughly as it might have been, but 
the assertion may be ventured, neverthe- 
less, that the percentage of adulteration 
or fraud perpetrated by millers in the 
sale of bran has not materially increased 
since the foregoing report was issued, 
and millers may very well claim that the 
charges lately made in Parliament have 
no general application to the Canadian 
milling industry. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There was some improvement in de- 
mand for flour in Ontario this week. 
Mills that are actively pushing for busi- 
ness got a little more than usual. The 
improvement is eral. There is also 
a good inquiry from the eastern prov- 


inces, where many Ontario mills do quite 
a volume of business. Standard brands 


of the big milling companies remain un- 
changed in price, but there is some price- 
cutting on the part of smaller concerns 
where desirable orders are concerned. 
Prices: standard grade spring wheat 
flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points; Ontario 
winters, $9.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b. Toronto, or $9.50 in new jute bags, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 

No further sales for export through 
the Canadian Wheat Board are reported, 
but mills having selling connections in 
markets where private trading is permis- 
sible are receiving a number of orders 
from their customers in these places. A 
reasonable basis of figuring on export 
sales to United Kingdom would be $10.80 
bbl, in 140-Ib jutes, for government 
standard spring wheat flour, while the 
last price paid by the wheat board was 
$10.65, same basis, 


WINTER WHEAT 


Millers are plentifully supplied with 
Ontario soft winter wheat, and have been 
refusing to buy more. Car lots offered 
during the week found no buyers. The 
fixed price for No. 2 red or white soft 
winter wheat is $2.30 bu, in store, Mont- 
real, with regular spreads for other 
grades. At mill doors, country points, 
farmers are receiving $1.95@2 bu for 
this grade, according to freight. 

MILLFEED 

Supplies of bran and shorts are in- 
creasing, and mills are not now holding 
down the quantities in mixed cars quite 
so closely. Prices show no change, but 
there is an easier feeling, and reports 
from other parts of Canada indicate re- 
ductions to some buyers. Bran is quoted 
at $45 ton, in bags, in straight or mixed 
ears, and shorts at $55, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OATMEAL 

Competition for business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal becomes keener every week. 
Millers are all pressing hard for busi- 
ness. As a consequence, prices have de- 
clined in Ontario and are now 25c per 
90-lb bag lower than last week. Today’s 
jobbing price for rolled oats is $4.50@ 
4.75 per 90-lb bag, delivered, Ontario or 
Quebec; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolléd oats. 

Quotations for export are also declin- 
ing, and millers would now accept 80s 
per 280 lbs c.i.f. Glasgow for oatmeal, 
in bags, while buyers’ offers are some 
shillings below this price. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton, in bags, car lots, Ontario mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats, barley and corn are all freely 
offered in this market. Demand is lim- 
ited. Prices: No. 3 white oats, carloads, 
country points, 84@86c bu; barley, $1.28 
@1.33 

ONTARIO MILL CHANGES HANDS 


Many people in the trade, here and 
abroad, will be gratified to learn that 
Captain A. H. Balfour, who is back in 
Canada after military service overseas 
extending throughout almost the entire 
length of the late war, has bought a flour 
mill at Brampton, Ont., and is now in 
process of taking over his purchase. The 

roperty referred to is that of the 

rampton goed Co., and consists 
chiefly in a 250-bbl flour mill, together 
with its equipment and good-will as a 
going concern. R. J. Brett was its for- 
mer owner, and is handing over a well- 
organized buisness to his successor. 

Captain Balfour’s experience of the 
Canadian flour trade was acquired in as- 
sociation with W. C. Omand, Toronto, 
with whom he was employed for a num- 
ber of years. He is well versed in the 
export business, and has a considerable 
circle of friends in the trade overseas. 





He carries with him into this new civilian 
enterprise the good will and good wishes 
of every one. 

NOTES 

The Judge Jones Milling Co. has been 
organized in Ontario for the purpose of 
building a flour mill and elevator at 
Belleville. The promoter of this enter- 
prise is George B. Jones, who has been 
associated with the grain trade of Mont- 
real for a number of years. 

Some buyers are now offering $10.15 
bbl in bulk for government standard 
spring wheat flour, delivered Montreal. 
As these offers are based on gross weights 
in buyers’ bags, they really amount to 
$10.22 bbl to the miller for the flour. 

A cable dispatch from London reports 
the sale of 200,000 tons Canadian wheat 
to the government of Belgium. A small- 
er sale to the British government is also 
reported. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynivec, Man., Oct. 18—The Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board has placed further 
orders for flour for export, and mills 
are assured of a good average output for 
the next 30 days. Sales are steady and 
demand keen. Mill prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as 
follows: 





Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
en , ORE LE ee Ee PENT OL eee PIETY 10.40 
WOMMACONOWED occ cca tiaceascpecces 10.30 
Pe EPO PCON Ea LTO PTE TY TPR eRe 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince RUPEE wc cwivcrsceedevcccewss 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is dull. 
Very little future or cash trading was 
done all week. Labor troubles at sea- 
board and the tendency shown by the 
farmers to hold their grain are probably 
the causes. Demand is poor and offer- 
ings. light. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8134c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.36; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.36,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 


The market for feed remains un- 
changed. Demand is keen. Bran, in 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta 
points, is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts 
at $50. In British Columbia, bran is 
worth $45 and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL — 


The market for oatmeal and rolled 
oats shows no change from last week. 
Domestic business is good. Standard 
brands of rolled oats in 80-lb bags are 
quoted at $4.15, delivered to the trade 
in Manitoba, $4.25 in Saskatchewan and 
$4.40 in Alberta. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 

W. J. Bettingen, an old-time member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, vis- 
ited the exchange on Wednesday. 

J. E. Botterell, president Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, is attending the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ convention at St. 
Louis. 

A. Kelly, president Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left Winnipeg this 
week to attend the annual meeting which 
will be held in Toronto Oct. 22, 

Norman §S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
is in Winnipeg this week. Mr. Jones is 
travelling through western Canada, and 









will visit practically every mill in the 
three provinces. 

Miss Caro M. Brown, chemist, Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. is visiting 
in Winnipeg. She was chemist with the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
here, for several years. 

The three western provinces are having 
much more favorable weather. At most 

ints it is bright, with considerable 
igher temperatures than earlier in the 
week, Farmers are busy with prepara- 
tions for winter. 

A letter to this office from a mill in 
western Saskatchewan contains the fol- 
lowing information as to milling condi- 
tions in that part of Canada: “In most 
cases our farmers that were lucky 
enough to get anything, just got their 
seed and probably a load for flour, and 
the only thing that bothers us is that 
farmers will not understand that they 
have to pay lic extra on their own grist, 
evenif they get a participation certificate. 
We have many customers that never 
pulled their binders out this year, and 
it is very hard for us to get along with- 
out any assistance, as these people want 
to eat and haven’t got the means.” 

M. Liston. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 18.—In spring 
wheat flour the market is active. There 
is a disposition on the part of bakers and 
wholesale jobbers to provide for future 
requirements as well as immediate wants, 
under the prospect of higher prices. 
Car-lot sales of regulation springs have 
been made at $11 bbl, in jute bags, Mont- 
real freights. 

There is no change in Ontario winter 
wheat flour, but there is a firmer feeling. 
Millers are asking an advance. Car lots 
are quoted at $9.50@9.60 bbl in jute 
bags, and at $9.75@9.85 in new cotton 
bags, ex-track. 

There is no further change in the mar- 
ket for white corn flour, and prices are 
ruling steady, with a fair trade passing 
at $9.80@9.90 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Rye fiour is slow, and the market is 
quiet at $8.25@8.50 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered. 

A feature of this market has been the 
increased offerings of straight cars of 
shorts from Ontario millers through bro- 
kers here at a cut in prices of $2@3 ton. 
Notwithstanding this reduction, brokers 
have found it difficult to make sales. 
Millers state that the market does not 
warrant a decline, as demand is steady 
and stocks are not large, therefore they 
are maintaining prices, and in some in- 
stances limiting their sales in mixed- 
car lots to 150 bags. Car lots of- bran 
are selling at $45 ton, and shorts at $55, 
including bags, ex-track; broken lots of 
bran $46@46.75, and shorts $56@56.75, 
including bags, delivered, less 25c ton for 
spot call 

Owing to cooler weather and an in- 
creased consumption of rolled oats 
throughout the country, there is an im- 
proved demand for supplies. Car lots 
of standard grades are selling at $4.80 
per bag of 90 lbs, net cash, $4.85 with 
terms, prompt delivery, and lic per bag 
less for future shipment. 

There is more inquiry from foreign 
buyers for Canadian western barley at 
advanced prices, and sales of several 
loads of feed grades were made for Oc- 
tober-November shipment to Hull at 67s 
qr, and in addition some round lots were 
sold to New York exporters for shipment 
via Portland. 

Engagements of ocean grain room from 
Portland to Hull were made at 15s qr 
for December-January shipment, and 
from St. John, N. B., to Leith and. Man- 
chester at 15s. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 
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The week just closed has made it still 
clearer that discontinuance of the buy- 
ing of flour by the Grain Corporation 
will vitally affect the soft wheat millers 
of this section. Many interior country 
millers, as well as larger millers, “2 = 
ready beginni to complain o e 
dearth of new j ety and are wonder- 
ing what can be done to keep their mills 
in operation. They are just on the rag- 
ged edge, and can see the end of opera- 
tion on present bookings. 

Unless there is a revival of demand 
for soft wheat flour from domestic mar- 
kets, it looks as if distress conditions 
will shortly prevail, and a situation come 
to pass which the larger oo fom of soft 
wheat flour would take a vantage of. 
It is feared that the cutting of prices to 
secure operation will be resorted to, and, 
unfortunately, this creates no business, 
but only serves to divert it, and by a 
method that makes the situation only so 
much worse for every miller. 

As has usually been the case in this 
territory during late years under simi- 
lar conditions, the mills which are mak- 
ing both hard and soft wheat flours will 
probably suffer the least. These millers 
will undoubtedly give considerable at- 
tention to pushing their hard wheat flour 
sales. But the demand for hard wheat 
flours seems likewise to have fallen off 
recently. 

There are one or two offsetting consid- 
erations tending to mitigate the situa- 
tion. In the first place, soft wheat mill- 
ers have enjoyed a veriod of good mill- 
ing during the last three months, and 
this helps to put them in a position to 
stand a dull spell. In the second place, 
flour stocks are not thought to be heavy, 
and there should be at least conserva- 
tive buying, assuring some kind of a 
steady flow for flour, even though not 
sufficient to constitute real good business; 
in fact, many millers have been puzzled 
at the light demand for soft wheat flour 
from domestic markets. Then, too, soft 
wheat flour promises to continue to be 
the cheapest flour on the market, and 
on this account probably many bakers 
will blend a certain amount of it in their 
bread mixture. This has already been 
done on this crop to a larger extent than 
customary, and the practice may in- 
crease. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour 

output activity 
This week ......-+ssesee0s 37,400 78 
Last week ......-+.seesees 42,600 88% 
WOSP Q@GO on. ccccscoccccces 34,137 71 
Two years ago ......-s4--- 35,900 75 
Three years ago .......... 39,700 83 


CENTRAL STATES MILLIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, se at 
Toledo, as reported to The western 


Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
ot PE a 12 83,760 69,480 83 
OU eee 10 7,760 69,815 90 
| Ses 19 123,010 85,754 61 
aay 10 82,200 66,757 81 


*Week ended Oct. 18, tWeek ended Oct. 11. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

A great deal of new wheat is up, and 

unusually fine appearance. 


t is healthy, of splendid 
very even. Wheat-seeding is 
completed, although some sow- 


being done. 





Pet. of 


Corn is nearly all cut, and will make 
a good crop. Some new corn is being de- 
livered, ae a few mills are already mak- 
ing new meal and new buckwheat flour. 
Acreage put into wheat will be some- 
what less than last year. 


HUGH D. SMITH 


Hugh D. Smith started with the List- 
man Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., in Au- 
gust, 1908, and was with this company 





until the spring of 1912. He then was 
with the Big Diamond Mills Co. for a 
year, since when he has been with the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. as sales-man- 
ager for the state of Ohio. 


NOTES 


Aungst Bros. & Spreng, who operate 
a mill at Lebanon, Ohio, have recently 
acquired the mill at Hudson, Ohio, of 
100 bbls daily capacity, which was op- 
erated by Fillius & Co. 


S. A. Potter, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with headquarters 
at Detroit, and R. N. Covey, Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., headquar- 
ters at Columbus, called at this office this 
week. Mr. Covey is about to resign his 
position, and go south for his health, 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co,, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, the Selling agency of a 
number of mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, has become affiliated with the 
Millers’ Export Association, Inc. Harry 
G. Spear will continue as manager of 
this zone, working with Frank Rice, of 
Chicago. The zone includes mills in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia. 


R. E. Hills, of Delaware, president of 
the Ohio Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, says there will be a sugar shortage 
in Ohio. Mr. Hills has been in New 
York trying to secure shipment of care 
sugar into Ohio, where orders have been 
confirmed. The sugar equalization board 
recently ordered that no cane sugar be 
shipped from the East, west of Pitts- 
burgh. As beet sugar has not yet come 
into the market, Ohio’s supply is entirely 
cut off. 


J. H. Wheeler and Oscar Hansen have 
purchased the interest of J. F. Eesley 
in the J. F. Eesley Milling Co., Plain- 
well, Mich. Mr. Wheeler "es had ex- 

in sales and factory mana 
ment and will devote his attention to this 
department of the business. Mr. Han- 
sen will have charge of purchasing of 
both grain and supp officers are 
J. H. Wheeler, president and general 


manager; Frank Scott, vice-president; 
Oscar Hansen, secretary; I. R. Bullock, 
treasurer. Mr. Scott and Mr. Bullock 
have been connected with the business 
for several years. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Oct. 18.—Demand 
for flour as reported by Indianapolis 
millers is not as brisk as expected, and 
probably not as active as conditions war- 
rant. 

One of the largest local millers re- 
ports an average run of business for this 
week, but is not enthusiastic about the 
immediate future. He says the export 
situation is curtailing operations of the 
mill, and the recent full-time operation 
has been replaced by a part-time sched- 
ule. 

High storage charges are responsible 
for the failure of some mills in the dis- 
trict to store quantities of flour for use 
on future bookings, but some millers 
have accumulated supplies for this pur- 
pose. 

Prices of flour as quoted by Indian- 
apolis millers do not show much change. 
While buying is not large enough to re- 
sult in material advances in prices, there 
is no factor in the market to cause re- 
ductions. Quotations on a 98-lb cotton 
basis follow: soft winter, $10.10@10.70; 
hard winter, $10.10@11.40; spring, $11.60 
@11.90. 

MILLFEED 

The tone of the feed market is easy, 
although there have been no reductions 
in prices locally. Mixed feed is offered 
at $49@51, with bran $7 under that level 
and middlings $8 over. Demand for 
feed is not as active as recently. 

Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and inspections 
of grain and stocks in store, in bushels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbls) 


Bblis 

Ook, 12; TOW wccccvccsveccccccccess 18,239 

eles Gh" EE | hbo Sw tic cw bclencct ce ebaw 19,690 

CR, BE, . SOGB wan 4 6:0 knoe ton 9 0b ee o's 6,615 

COE, BE BPSs. se cedcccncdersibevveases 18,243 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WBE. DOM 2b dc sbweice 78,000 24,000 

Se Sree ere 180,000 65,000 

Se EE bob 0 6s chee ewes 243,000 92,000 

a ee ek 14,000 None 

, ae PPC TER EEE TP eee 35 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


474,470 151,350 307,700 25,580 
180,200 617,430 261,130 46,244 
244,480 73,830 779,170 23,660 


Oct, 11, 1919.. 
Oct. 12, 1918.. 
Oct. 18, 1917.. 


INDIANA CROP REPORT 


According to the reports of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
recent rains, although badly needed for 
plowing and wheat-seeding because of 
the exceedingly dry soil, have materially 
delayed the work in some parts of the 
state, especially in the southern districts 
where there is yet much work to be done. 
Corn-cutting is completed except in the 
southern counties, where the work is be- 
ing finished and cribbing is in progress. 
Temperatures for the week ranged high- 
er than normal. 
tensively damaged vegetation in the ex- 
treme northeastern and _ northwestern 
counties of the state but there was no in- 
jury to plants in other localities. 


NOTES 


The Haines Milling Co., a new firm in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has just completed 
installing a flour mill at 208 West Mar- 
ket Street. 

Charles M. Lemon, of Bedford, Ind., 
prominent in the milling business and a 
member of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, died Oct. 16 at his home in Bed- 
ford, aged 68. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of 
Glenwood, Ind., has been incorporated, 
with $40,000 capital stock, to operate 
grain elevators. The directors are J. C. 
Beaver, F. T. Reed and T. G. Richard- 
son. 

The Dearborn Baking Co. Aurora, 
Ind., ig mace with $10,000 capital 
stock, has begun work on a three-story 
building on a site it has leased for 25 
years. The company will run a _ thor- 
oughly modern bakery, and expects to be 
in operation by Nov. 15. The directors 
of the company are Lewis W. Hill, 


On two days, frosts ex- , 










October 22, 1919 


James A. Rushworth, Edward W. 
Swarthout, Ralph P. Gray and George 
H. Lewis. Officers: Lewis P. Hill, presi- 
dent; Edward Swarthout, «secretary; 
James A. Rushworth, treasurer; Ralph 
P. Gray, general manager. 


Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





MILL WORK FOR SOLDIERS 


Positions Open in 24 Branches of Fiour- 
Making Industry to Men Disabled 
in Military Service 


Positions in 24 branches of the flour- 
milling industry are open to disabled 
soldiers, according to a bulletin issued 
by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The bulletin announces that, “gener- 
ally speaking, neither the loss of an eye 
nor dullness of hearing would interfere 
with any of these occupations. The loss 
of an arm would only interfere in cer- 
tain occupations. Men affected with 
shell shock might be able to do good work 
in a mill. Minor injuries, such as loss 
of a finger or toe, or facial injuries, need 
not interfere with a man’s ability to do 
any kind of work in a flour mill.” 

An eighth-grade education, at least, 
it states, is necessary to become a suc- 
cessful miller, while in certain proc- 
esses a high-school education is needed. 
A fair knowledge of milling, it says, 
can be obtained in a trade school in 
three months, and if this is followed by 
an apprenticeship in a mill for two or 
three years, the result is likely to be a 
very successful miller, able to realize 
from $125 a month to several thousand 
dollars a year. 

For the man who wishes to become 
roficient in milling engineering and has 
nad college preparatory work, training 
may be obtained at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas, State 
College at State College, Pa., and Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Each of these schools has a model mill 
with 75-bbl daily capacity. 

Occupations in which disabled  sol- 
diers can be used are listed as follows: 
unloader, unloader foreman, loader, 
loader foreman, elevator man, elevator 
foreman, blender, roll tender, cleaning 
machine tender, oiler, sweeper, smutter, 
grinder, balter and purifier, miller, sec- 
ond or trick miller, head miller, spout- 
er, packer, packer foreman, trucker, mill- 
wright, sack man, sack sewer, warehouse 
foreman. 





Buckwheat a Profitable Crop 


Buckwheat has a - definite place in 
American agriculture, limited when com- 
pared to the staple crops, but none the 
less important in a large area of the 
country. While less exacting as to soil 
than almost any other crop, it is more 
exacting as to climate. Therefore, its 
principal production is confined to the 
northeastern portion of the country and 
to high altitudes farther south. How- 
ever, buckwheat can be grown with at 
least fair success over a much wider 
range, according to Farmers’ Bulletir 
1062, recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Buckwheat, according to the bulletin, is 
in general the best grain crop for poor, 
thin land, and succeeds well on acid soils, 
climatic conditions being favorable. It 
is a good crop on new land and on old 
sod land being again brought under the 
plow. It loosens and makes friable even 
the hardest soil, and therefore is a good 
crop preceding potatoes. Because it 
makes such a dense growth as to keep 
the soil completely shaded, it is valuable 
as a destroyer of quack grass and weeds. 
It has considerable value as a soil ren- 
ovator, being able to use insoluble phos- 
phorus and potassium to better advan- 
tage than other grain crops. It is useful, 
also, as a summer cover or green manure 
crop, and as a source of honey for bees. 
These benefits are, of course, in addition 
to its value as human food and stock 
feed. 

Buckwheat is less frequently used in 
rotations than most other crops, but it is 
pointed out that good rotations may be 
devised for soil that is too poor for most 
accepted rotations. One of the suggest- 
ed rotations is alsike or crimson clover 
the first year, buckwheat the second year, 
potatoes the third year, and rye, oats, or 


wheat, seeded to clover, the fourth year. 
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Flour buyers showed more interest this 
week, and the demand was regarded as 
very good, in view of the substantial 
stocks most jobbers, dealers and bakers 
are carrying. Until these have worked 
down, there will probably be few book- 
ings of round lots. Sales covered a wide 
territory, reflecting a healthy demand 
from all sections, but very little business 
was done in the lower grades of either 
hard or soft wheat flours, the demand 
being principally for high patents, which 
bakers are using for breadstuffs. Clears 
and low-grades were very dull. 

The market ruled steady to firmer, 
especially on the better grades of hard 
wheat flour, closing 30c per bbl higher on 
the week on hard patent. Little change 
was noted in soft wheat flour, although 
demand was good, as most bakers are 
now using a fair amount in their mix- 
ture, not only because of the differential 
in price, but also due to the excellent 
results they are having with same. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter patent $10.65@10.95, straight 
$10.35@10.50, clear $7.50@8.50, low-grade 
$6@6.75; soft winter patent $9.75@10.25, 
straight $9.45@9.60, clear $7.25@8, low- 
grade $6@6.90; spring first patent $11.50 
@12, standard $11.10@11.50, first clear 
$8.50@9.25,—jute. 

Restricted movement of flour is a seri- 
ous handicap to millers. Most mills are 
able to get ample wheat, but delivery of 
flour continues difficult. Many com- 
plaints were received from country mills 
doing business mainly in southern mar- 
kets, which say they could be doing a 
very good trade in the South were it not 
for the lack of transportation. 

The local market maintained a firm 
tone all week, but demand was only mod- 
erate, as most of the jobbers and bakers 
have satisfied their immediate wants, and 
buying generally was of a hand-to-mouth 
character. As in other markets, the call 
is mainly for patents. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market early in the week 
was dull and easier, but at the close bran 
was firmer and in better demand. Mid- 
dlings remained dull. Hard bran sold at 
$36.50@38; shorts, $51; middlings, $55. 
Oatfeed was quoted at $24; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $37@37.50, No. 2 $33, and white 
hominy feed $53. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THiS Week ....ccceccvecres 44,100 87 
TOt WOON nc bcc iwewsKocces 44,150 87 
BOOP GOS cde i sccksavvsises 34,600 69 
TWO YC@rs AZO .... i easeees 29,450 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
rs) ees eee 64,900 84 
EGBt WOOK oc sccedevccceces 64,900 84 
WGP QBS sieve vies veces 47,200 61 
Two years AGO ....-ceeeees 44,700 67 


NOTES 


Bag companies, both local and out-of- 
town, were well represented at the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association convention 
here. 


W. S. Coleman, western sales-manager, 
and F. M. Chandler, southern representa- 
tive, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the St. Louis office 
this week. 








Among callers at this office this week 
were C. E. Oliver, Warsaw, Ind., D. A. 
Karr, manager M. F. Baringer, Phila- 
delphia, Frank Foltz, manager Maney 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb; and Charles R. 
Rock, attorney-in-fact, Millers’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City. 


An unusual souvenir was distributed 
at the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion convention by the Bert A. Boyd 
Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. It was a 
small bottle containing rye, which the 
recipient was led to believe, on presenta- 
tion, was the liquid rather than the cereal. 


All hope of finding Captain Carl W. 
Dammann, Wichita representative of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., alive on one of the 
islands in Lake Huron was given up this 
week, when the body of his companion, 
Lieutenant Verheyden, was found and 
identified. They piloted the balloon 
“Wichita,” which left St. Louis Oct. 1 in 
the national balloon race. 





Patent Office Resignations 


It is announced that E. D. Sewell, 
law examiner, H. P. King, assistant ex- 
aminer, and C. R. Allen, assistant exam- 
iner, have recently resigned from the 
United States Patent Office to become 
associated with the patent and trade- 
mark law firm of Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence. Messrs. Sewell and Allen will 
be at the firm’s Washington office, and 
Mr. King in New York. This makes over 
25 resignations which have been tendered 
by examiners in the Patent Office to the 
commissioner of patents since July 1. 





AGRICULTURE IN ECUADOR 


Crops Raised in Trans-Andean District Are 
Those of the Temperate Zone— 
Work Done by Indiang 


Agriculture, including the raising of 
stock, is the industry of the Trans-An- 
dean region of Ecuador, and the crops 
raised are those of the temperate zone. 
The small grains, corn, potatoes, varie- 
ties of beans, and alfalfa are the princi- 
pal crops, with some fruit of an inferior 
sort raised near Ambato. Practically all 
the agricultural work is done by Indians, 
either on small tracts owned by them or 
on large haciendas. 

Agricultural methods are very primi- 
tive. About 99 per cent of the plowing 
in Ecuador is nothing more than a shal- 
low stirring of the surface of the soil by 
a sharpened board with an iron point 
drawn by a team of oxen and furnished 
with an iron handle, with which the farm- 
er keeps the plow upright. There is no 
pretense of turning over the ground; it 
is simply slightly furrowed. The agri- 
cultural lands of this region have never 
been turned over or even stirred to a 
depth of more than four or five inches. 
Nor have they ever been fertilized. There 
are no barns or barnyards. There are 
vast herds of cattle, but the climate 
makes all shelter superfluous, and they 
live the year round on pastures which 
have never been plowed. 

As to chemical fertilizers, the cost of 
transportation is prohibitive. Moreover, 
most Ecuadorian farmers know nothing 
about the selection of seed. They take 
for that purpose what cannot be used for 
anything else. Their farming operations 
consist in the depositing of the seed in 
land which, though cropped for centuries, 
has never been really plowed and never 
been fertilized. The crop is cultivated 
with huge mattocks and an instrument 
like a huge crowbar flattened at one end 
into a broad chisel four or five inches 
wide. Probably there does not exist in 
the whole district an instrument for horse 
or other power cultivation. 

Of course, the crops obtained by this 
cultivation are wholly inadequate. The 


= ee < we nubbins eee " 
‘our inches ,. an 
— and the climate, oad and equa- 
le, are ideal for potatoes, and they con- 
stitute probably the princi crop of 
the region. But three-fou of the po- 
tatoes displayed for sale in the local 
market vary in size from a peanut to a 
tennis ball, while to produce even these 
the rows often have to be five or six feet 
apart. Alfalfa is sown in beds, like to- 
bacco, and then transplanted. All crops 
are small, 

Irrigation seems to be managed with a 
fair amount of skill, and in one respect 
the Andean farmer is unexcelled—the 
utilization of hillsides. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


North Carolina Court Holds That Goods De- 
stroyed After Buyer’s Rejection Con- 
stituted His Loss 


Daniels & Cox, millers at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., sold the Southern Distribut- 
ing Co., Norfolk, Va., 500 bags of meal 
for delivery f.o.b, steamer Elizabeth City. 
The sale having been made by sample, 
the buyer refused to accept the first in- 
stallment delivered, and notified the mill 
that the meal did not come up to the 
sample. The mill replied that, if this 
were true, to ship the goods back. The 
meal was returned by a steamer, but was 
lost in an explosion which destroyed the 
vessel before unloading. 

The millers then re the buyer for the 
contract price, having ascertained that 
the meal did conform to the sample. 
Trial of the suit resulted in a judgment 
in favor of the plaintiffs, and the award 
has been affirmed by the North Carolina 
supreme court on appeal, The higher 
court says: 

“The meal was sold by sample, and 
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when the first shipment [which alone is 
in controversy here] was received, the 
defendant wired plaintiffs et & was not 
rome-v ge Sry sample. The plaintiffs 
tended t it was as represented, , 
wrote the defendant that, ‘iif it was not 
up to sample, the defendant might ship 
it back, and the plaintiffs would pay the 
freight.” The meal was not shipped back 
until April 4 [nearly a mon 
arrived at its original destination]. 

“The defendant had the right without 
oan eg consent to ship it back if it 

id not come up to the sample, but not 
otherwise, and in that event should have 
done so promptly... . 

“There was a conflict of evidence 
whether the meal came up to the sample 
or not, but the jury find upon the issues 
submitted that this meal ‘in quality and 
fineness was as d as the sample,’ and 
that the plaintiffs did not by consenting 
to its return waive their right to recover 
therefor, and that the defendant did not 
reship to plaintiffs in a reasonable time. 

“The legal right of the defendant to 
reship depended upon whether the meal 
came up to the sample. The defendant’s 
testimony is that it should be reshipped 
‘if it did not’ The jury having found 
upon the conflicting evidence that the 
meal did come up to the sample, the re- 
shipment was made by the defendant in 
its own wrong, and the plaintiffs, not hav- 
ing received and accepted the same, are 
entitled to recover the purchase price.” 


(100 S.W. 112.) 
A. L. H. Seager. 





Price Guaranty for Victorian Wheat 

A cablegram from Trade Commissioner 
Ferrin, at Melbourne, Australia, states 
that the Victorian government guaran- 
tees 5s per bu for the growing wheat 
crop. 








ADVANCE IN MILL LABOR COSTS 


The accompanying table shows in concise form the advance in cost of mill 
labor since 1914. The figures are supplied to The Northwestern Miller by a mill- 
ing concern in the Southwest operating a mill of 800 bbls capacity in a country 
town of about 10,000 population, the mill being run on a two-shift basis. 


Wage and Production Cost Comparison 


WEEK ENDING JULY i11, 1914 
(Full-time run) 
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No. Class— Qa QA m BS 
1 Second miller .....$2.88 6 12 $17.30 
“4 $17.30 
1 Oiler and sweeper..$1.75 6 12 $10.50 
1 Oiler and sweeper... 1.75 7 12 12.25 
“2 $22.75 
ie.) eee eee $2.40 6 12 $14.40 
ee. | | Sererrererrs 2.26 6 12 13.50 
1 BRR icésccecionve ROW © 12 12.00 
1 POGCKOP ..cwcsccreee £00 6 12 12.00 
1 . PRGMOP cc cccsewces 2.00 6 12 12.00 
DB PROMO cs ccccccccuses BOO SE 12 12.00 
6 $75.90 
1 Wareh’se foreman..$2.50 6 12 $15.00 
1 TRUCKEE. oc ccc csce 1.75 6 12 10.50 
1 TROCKOP 2. vc vececes 1.75 6 12 10.50 
a. | away eww ey Perron 1.75 3% 12 6.15 
Lh Trucker? ..ccccscecs 1.75 6 12 10.50 
5 $52.65 
1 Famer oo cecccecucs $1.25 6% 12 $8.00 
1 Elevator helper ...$2.00 6 11 $12.00 
1 $12.00 
1 Power .......2+-++$3.60 7 12 $17.50 
2 POWSF ccccssicsese 2.00 7 12 14.00 
2 $31.50 
18 men WOE ib bsiosi'e scone etuse $220.10 

*Per cent of increased cost to mill. 
INDIVIDUAL 
1914 

Class— Day wage Hours 
Second miller .......... $2.88 12 
WOME ecevinegevecn ees 2.40 12 
ss. ., Se ORES  PeeT er 2.26 12 
Packer ........ wiskeseds 2.00 12 
Warehouse foreman .... 2.50 12 
DORON cece cacectveases 1.75 12 
PRUCKEP civccscvesscees 1.75 12 
Oller and sweeper ...... 1.75 12 
DORIRGE ood s dec cect ceeiee 1.25 12 
Elevator helper ........ 2.00 11 
Elevator helper ........ 2.00 11 
POWEP accesccvccsscnpse 2.50 12 
POWGP. 2 ocawctcscdcviadds 2.00 12 


WEEK ENDING JULY 26, 1919 
(Full-time run) 
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No. Class— Q Aa BS pu 
1 Second miller ..$5.00 6% 12 $32.50 
1 Second miller .. 5.00 6% 32.50 
2 65.00 275 
1 Oiler and sw’per $3.57% 6% 11 $23.40 
1 Oiler and sw’per 3.57% 6 11 21.45 
: $44.85 97 
1 Packer i ..ccesss $5.10 6 12 $30.60 
1 Packer ......... 5.10 6 12 30.60 
I PRGROP .iscicece 4.80 6 12. 28.80 
3 POCO 4.6.0 coches 4.80 6 12 28.80 
2 POGMOF «cee scpes 4.40 6 11 26.40 
2 PACKS? .ccaccccs 4.80 6 12 28.80 
1 POCKOP .cecccces 4.00 6 10 24.00 
_ iene 
7 $198.00 161 
1 W’h’se foreman.$5.00 6 12 $30.00 
1 Trucker 2... .0e- 4.80 6 12 28.80 
1 Trucker 2.2.2... 3.85 6 11 23.10 
B THROM: canccgce 8.57% 6 11 (21.45 
4 $103.35 96 
& Janitor sc iicwks $3.26 6 10 $19.50 144 
1 Elevator helper.$4.50 6 12 $26.00 
1 Elevator helper. 4.25 6 10 25.50 
2 $51.50 329 
Ce 5. v8ce een $4.00 7 12 $28.00 
EL POWST ccccccvcce 3.76 7 12 26.26 
2 $54.25 72 
20 men ROU iis isn Seb eKE $586.45 144 
COMPARISON 
¢ 1919 . 
Per cent 
Day wage Hours increase 
$5.00 12 74 
5.10 12 112% 
5.10 12 127 
4.80 12 140 
5.00 12 100 
4.80 12 174 
3.86 11 120 
3.57% 11 104 
3.26 10 160 
4.50 12 125 
4.25 10 112% 
4.00 12 60 
3.75 12 87% 


NOTE: Power used, coal in 1914, gas in 1919. 








FLOUR OUTPUT TO OCT. 3 


Week's Figures Show Large Increase Over 
Previous Year, with Slight Reduction 
from Last Week 


The United States Grain Corporation’s 
weekly bulletin gives the following figures 
covering the wheat and flour movement 
throughout the United States for the 
week ending Oct. 3, in comparison with 
the figures for the same period a year 
ago: 

Fleas produced, 316,000 bbls, against 
3,512,000 the previous week and 2,754,000 
a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, 24,187,000 
bus, against 25,830,000 the previous week 
and 27,559,000 a year ago. Total re- 
ceipts from June 27 to Oct. 3, 475,386,- 
000 bus, against 440,539,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 281,671,000 bus, against 271,- 
$52,000 the previous week and 253,337,- 
000 a year ago, showing an increase of 
9,819,000 bus between Sept. 26 and Oct. 
$ of this year, against an increase of 10,- 
008,000. for the corresponding week a 
year ago. : 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
OCG, B iccvccee 3,316 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept. 26....... $3,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19......- 3,270 $3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 18....... 3,286 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 6....... 2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 29......- 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22....... 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 15....... 2,633 2,387 138,537 11,937 
Aug. §8......- 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Aug. Le veeres 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 26......+. 1,976 1,870 6,268 6,319 
Fe | See 1,758 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11........ 1,396 1,178 2,639 1,859 
Jaly 4.222005. 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ....-+- 1,625 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ...... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,690 
June 6 ...... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 80 ...... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ...... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ...... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 9 ..e.e- 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


-~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 





Oct. 3 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. $1,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. . $2,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. ° 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ...... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 8&8 ...... 44,997 365,564 140,273 109,715 
Aug. 1 ..+.--. 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 25 ...... 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ...... 33,793 32,516 53,824 43,698 
July 11 ...... 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 .-eee- 4,988 9,862 37,063. 17,731 
June 27 .....-. 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ...... 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 13 ...... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 6 ...++- 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30 ...... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 ...... 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....--. 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9 ...... 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 


0 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Exports of wheat and flour in July and 
August, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, and loadings of wheat and 
flour from Sept. 1 to Oct. 3, amount to 
44,588,000 bus of wheat and 4,322,000 
bbls of flour, making a total equal to 64,- 
037,000 bus, compared with 44,865,000 bus 
of wheat and 4,828,618 bbls of flour last 
year, September figures being prorated 
as well as three days in October, making 
a total equal to 65,990,000 bus. Last 

ear’s official figures are supplemented 
by army and Red Cross shipments. 





Cable Delays Lessening 

Acting Secretary of the Navy Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has informed the National 
Foreign Trade Council of the results 
achieved in his department toward less- 
ening the use of the cable for official 
messages. This reduction of government 
cables was urged in a resolution of the 
National Foreign Trade Council sent to 
the President, who approved it and in- 
structed all government departments to 
carry it out. Secretary Roosevelt esti- 
mates that the reduction in his depart- 
ment alone amounts to 30 per cent of the 
total formerly sent. 

Similar resolutions have been sent to 
American chambers of commerce in 
Europe and the Orienf for presentation 
to their respective governments. It is 
noteworthy t whereas the cable delay 
westward has been reduced to only 18 
hours, the delay eastward is 190 hours. 
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Further immediate improvement —— 
therefore, on the co-operation of foreign 

ernments, and is not materially af- 
ected the definite statements of of- 
ficials of the Commercial Cable Co. that 
a new Pacific cable will be laid as soon 
as possible, probably within two years. 
Many firms have been forced to give u 
using the cable to the Orient until condi- 
tions improve. 





Argentina Stops Sugar Exports 

With the object of arresting the rise 
in the price of sugar in Argentina, the 
government has issued a decree prohibit- 
ing its export until further notice. The 
Argentine crop this year promises to be 
an exceptionally good one and should 
leave a substantial surplus, reports to 
hand show. 





Chief of Federal Commerce Bureau 


Philip B. Kennedy, newly-appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in the United States 
Department of Commerce, is helping to 
take the kinks out of this country’s trade 
relations with Europe. Mr. Kennedy has 
been a commercial attaché of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and in London, where he was also 


BELGIUM’S OUTLOOK GOOD 


Report of Delegates to Forthcoming Inter- 
national Trade Conference Shows Present 
Industrial and Financial Status 


In an endeavor to present to American 
business the present industrial and finan- 
cial status of the allied nations, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Uniied 
States has asked delegates to the Inter- 
national Trade Conference, which meets 
at Atlantic City Oct. 20, to set forth 
briefly the exact needs and resources of 
the several countries. A survey of the 
situation in Belgium, as presented by 
Belgian delegates to the National Cham- 
ber, follows: 

“The coal mines of Belgium were not 
damaged, as the invader meant to keep 
them, but they suffered abnormal wear 
and tear, particularly upon their hoisting 
cables, which have to be replaced. The 
output, at the beginning of 1919, was 60 
per cent of the pre-war total. It is now 
84 per cent. 

“The two causes which delayed the 
complete restoration of this industry, viz., 
insufficiency of transport and diminution 
of the productive capacity of the work- 
men, are gradually disappearing, and we 
feel that we can say that we shall soon 





Philip B. Kennedy 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


consulting director of the American 
Chamber of Commerce. He was at one 
time an instructor in Harvard and New 
York universities. Another phase of his 
extended commercial experience was his 
work as special investigator of the free 
ports of Europe for the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. 





Trade Tour Itinerary 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has made public the itiner- 
ary of the International Trade Confer- 
ence tour which will follow the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City Oct. 17-26, as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, Oct. 27, Philadelphia; Oct. 29, 
Baltimore; Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Nov. 3 and 4, Pittsburgh; 
Nov. 5, Cincinnati; Nov. 6, St. Louis; 
Nov. 7, Kansas City; Nov. 9 and 10, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul; Nov. 12 and 13, 
Chicago; Nov. 14 and 15, Detroit; Nov. 
16, 17 and 18, Cleveland; Nov. 19, Buffa- 
lo; Nov. 21, Rochester; Nov. 22 to 24, 
Boston; Nov. 25 to 28, New York. 





Sugar Crop in South Africa 


The present season’s crop in British 
South Africa is ex to be between 
150,000 and 160,000 tons, which is about 
the full limit, if not even beyond the lim- 
itations, of the milling capacity, says the 
South African Journal of Industries, 


reach the pre-war figures, as far as total 
output is concerned. 

“Our iron works suffered dismantling 
and destruction. Several years will be 
necessary for complete repair, although 
work is already under way everywhere, 
and carried on with great energy. In 
1914, there were in Belgium 52 blast fur- 
naces. At present, nine are working. A 
scheme has been devised to combine all 
the iron works, based on division of labor, 
each work concentrating on a_ special 
product, one on rails, one on girders, etc. 

“The zinc industry suffers mainly from 
insufficiency of ore, but will soon be in 
activity. The glass factories are work- 
ing. In porcelain we are able to supply 
all the demands of the Belgian market. 
Sugar factories are in full activity. Not 
only is there sufficient for the needs of 
Belgium, but we are able to export to 
France. In shoes, the production is al- 
most equal to pre-war times. 

“Unfortunately, in horticulture, the 
nurseries are in a most critical position. 
Export to France is impossible at pres- 
ent, owing to lack of transport. England 
has established new restrictions and du- 
ties which render import almost impos- 
sible too. Russia, which has a great mar- 
ket, is not in a position to buy. Germany 
is unable to buy, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of the mark. The great hope for our 
horticulturists was the American market, 
but the United States has closed its ports 
to the imports of plants, which means a 
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real disaster for the whole region of 
Ghent. 

“As to the chemical industries, the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid is difficult, as 
the Germans removed the lead from the 
chambers; but repairs are under way, and 
the plants will soon be in working order. 
Potash is already being produced. Sev- 
eral rubber factories are working. The 
food industries were, for the most part, 
spared, Breweries were seriously handi- 
capped, as the Germans had stolen all 
copper implements, but in frequent cases 
they have been replaced by iron. 

“In the textile field, about 1,000,000 
spindles are now in a condition to resume 
operations. Raw material and operation 
accessories, such as belts, cables, etc., 
have been obtained. Looms are in good 
condition ; most of them needed only belt- 
ing and accessories, which were recuper- 
ated from Germany. Cotton is already 
spun in Ghent, and in some mills material 
is already turned out. In Verviers, so 
well known for its wool industry, there is 
activity everywhere, and some materials 
have already been delivered to the public. 
Artificial silk is in full activity. 

“Agriculture never suffered during the 
war, except in the war zone. The yield 
of this year’s crop will be almost equal 
to that of normal pre-war years. Lands 
lying in the war zone and devastated by 
shell fire will be taken over by the gov- 
ernment, which will work the farms, and 
finally turn them back to their original 
owners in good condition. The govern- 
ment will pay owners 5 per cent interest 
on the pre-war value of the property, 
while working it; it is also prepared to 
buy outright, if the owners wish to sell. 

“Many of the railways, when the Ger- 
mans were forced to retreat, were de- 
stroyed, but rapid progress has been 
made in restoring them to working con- 
dition, Germany has replaced, to a great 
extent, the rolling stock which she had 
taken away, and practically all the sta- 
tionary equipment has been so far re- 
stored as to provide slow transportation 
of freight, about as in normal times. On 
the main lines, passenger traffic is already 
quite as intensive and as rapid as before 
the war. 

“On the whole, there is striking evi- 
dence that Belgian industrial life in gen- 
eral is steadily resuming a more normal 
appearance. The conflicts between labor 
and capital—unavoidable after such a 
crisis as the war—were generally smooth- 
ly settled, the manufacturers realizing 
that increased cost of living justified in- 
creases of salary. On the average, these 
were doubled, and the working class, in 
turn, realizing the preearious state of the 
country, did not allow them to push the 
claims to the extreme limit. In many 
essential lines the managing organizations 
were preserved and new ones effected, 
with a view to hastening the progress of 
rehabilitation. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the invading armies overran 
the country with a rush that made it im- 
possible to mobilize a large number of 
the men of military age. In consequence, 
Belgium’s labor has been depleted in 
much smaller percentage than that of the 
other belligerent countries. 

“Considering the financial position, we 
must not forget, first, that article 232, 
paragraph 3, of the peace treaty, stipu- 
lates that Germany must reimburse the 
whole war costs of Belgium, from the out- 
break of the war in 1914, to Nov. 11, 
1918, plus the interest, at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum. Second, the allied 
and associated powers have remitted to 
Belgium the war debt incurred, amount- 
ing altogether to 6,000,000,000 francs, 
which the Belgian government borrowed 
from the French, British and American 
treasuries during the war. And, third, 
the allied and associated powers have 
similarly agreed that, on the first install- 
ments of indemnity to be paid by Ger- 
many before the end of May, 1920, Bel- 
gium is given a prior lien to the amount 
of 2,500,000,000 francs, 

“Prospects for Belgium are good, but 
she still needs machines and raw prod- 
ucts. Above all, she needs capital to help 
in her complete recovery. The loan of 
$50,000,000, which will soon be issued, will 
undoubtedly be a great success, as the 
American investors realize that the coun- 
try which bore its trials during the war 
with so much fortitude has started with 
wonderful energy the work of its recon- 
struction.” 
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FINLAND’S FARMS AND FARM LIFE 


Finland stretches across almost exact- 
ly the same degrees of latitude as Alas- 
ka, and covers 144,252 square miles, of 
which 79.7 per cent is forest and unculti- 
vated land, including rocks and marshes; 
11.7 per cent water; 5.7 per cent culti- 
vated; and 2.9 per cent pasture land. 

Official figures on Dec. 31, 1916, gave 
Finland 3,325,003 inhabitants, 521,208 
living in 38 towns, and 2,803,795 in the 
country. The density of population is 
a little over 23 to the square mile. 

According to the census of 1910, when 
the population was 2,921,197, there were 
1,037,198 persons, or 66.3 per cent, en- 
gaged in agriculture; 357,220, or 12.2 per 
cent, in industry; 84,351, or 2.9 per cent, 
in traffic and transit; 64,589, or 2.2 per 
cent, in trades; and 477,839, or 16.4 per 
cent, in various other occupations, 

Compared with other European coun- 
tries, agricultural industry in Finland 
is recent. At the end of the Middle 
Ages the country north of latitude 62 
degrees, except along the coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, was little cultivated. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, 
state revenues were obtained from fish 
and game. Of such small value was the 
land even during the seventeenth cen- 
tury that a man could settle where he 
wished and claim what he liked; to ob- 
tain favorable ground for hunting, fish- 
ing, and cultivation the pioneer usually 
built his home many miles from his 
nearest neighbor. 

Because of the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation during the last century, together 
with greatly improved facilities for com- 
munication and the augmented value of 
forest products, the acquisition of land 
by the Santon has become very difficult. 
This is at present one of the chief causes 
of a grave social problem in Finland. 
About 18 years ago the Diet ordered a 
thorough study of conditions at home and 
abroad to be made in order to obtain re- 
liable statistics. All investigations made 
abroad, however, were not applicable to 
Finland, because conditions there were 
unlike those encountered elsewhere. The 
foreign investigations were confined 
mostly to methods of land cultivation, 
living conditions, and cattle-raising; those 
undertaken in Finland were concerned 
with the living conditions in the rural 
districts, 

The statistics gathered are too detailed 
to be of any practical value to the av- 
erage American reader, but it is well to 
say the result of these investigations has 
been greatly beneficial, not only because 
they were accurately and painstakingly 
made, but also because of the ameliorated 
conditions which their disclosures ef- 
fected. ° 

However, Finland’s agricultural prog- 
ress has been somewhat slow. It has 
been said that the country’s undeveloped 
agricultural resources and methods of 
farming are not wholly due to the cold- 
ness of the climate or the barrenness of 
the soil, and that 83 per cent of the an- 
nual food imports could be raised at 
home, While there may be some truth 
in this statement, it is also true that 
Finland’s soil is thin and barren, and 
that the year in most places is nine 
months white and three months only 
partly green. 

Farm life in Finland is still somewhat 
primitive. The earliest buildings were 
of logs, with the bark removed; the more 
recent are made of squared beams, The 
walls are unpapered, and cracks between 
the logs serve for holding knives, saws, 
and such implements. The older houses 
were without chimneys, a hole in the roof 
serving for the escape of the smoke. 

Farms are far apart, and often sep- 
arated by great stretches of forest and 
water. te most cases the farmers not 
only build their own houses, but con- 
struct much of the furnitture, as well 
as many of the farm implements used. 
Buckets, baskets, various tools, spoons, 
cups, shafts, and other parts of carts, are 
all homemade, Much spinning, weaving, 
knitting and dyeing is done by the wom- 
en. Potato flour and candles are fre- 
quently of home manufacture. 

Every little village, or large farm, has 
its own workshop where during the year, 
and in turn, come the shoemaker, the 
regret the saddler, the tailor, and 

harness-maker. 


Generally the farmers are well to do, 
are possessed of considerable education, 
and are conservative in their tendencies. 
There exists an unusual degree of class 
consciousness, and little intercourse is 
had with the agricultural laborers. Many 
properties have remained in the same 
family for several generations. 

To quote from an interesting author: 

“The farms are very attractive, and 
the hospitality of the farmers most gen- 
erous. The great kitchens, with splen- 
didly polished copper kettles and uten- 
sils, are not easily forgotten. Much of 
the life of the home takes place in the 
kitchen, and usually several large rooms 
are unoccupied except in the summer, 
when they are rented to townfolk who 
come to the country for their holidays. 
Nevertheless, the lot of the Finnish farm- 
er is not an easy one. The winter lasts 
from about five months in the south to 
about eight in the north of Finland, and 
frosts are by no means uncommon as late 
as May and as early as August. Further, 
the greater part of the land surface is, 
and probably will remain, unsuitable for 
cultivation, but there is reason to believe 
that the cultivated area can be at least 
doubled or trebled. 

“There are many circumstances which 
modify the hardness of the climate, and 
even in the north, where the summer is 
shortest, things grow surprisingly well, 
owing to the fact that summer days are so 
long and light. The most productive soil 
is the clay land of Osterbotten and_ in 
the southwest, where rye grows excellent- 
ly. In the interior, sandy soil prevails, 
together with vast stretches of marsh- 
land and moorland, 

“Rye is grown up to latitude 66 de- 
grees North, but oats do not grow well 
above 65 degrees. Because of the sensi- 
tiveness of many grains to frost, the rear- 
ing of cattle has developed as a safer 


and more profitable investment, which 
has led, in turn, to the increased cultiva- 
tion of oats, hay, clover, turnips, and 
potatoes.” 

There. are two classes of agricultural 
laborers—tenants and landless laborers. 
The origin of the former was due to in- 
ability of one man to superintend the cul- 
tivation of all the arable land of a large 
estate, separated, as it was, into so many 
different patches by stretches of forest 
and lakes between. Holdings were let 
to tenants who paid their rent, not in the 
scarce commodity of money, but by work- 
ing on the landlord’s own farm so many 
days annually. 

The conditions resulting from this sys- 
tem have not been good to the tenants, 
and political campaigns have been waged 
to better the situation. It is claimed that 
landowners should cultivate their own 
land, or have others. do it on legally 
established conditions. 

—Thornwell Haynes, United States 

Consul at Helsingfors. 





SEEDING OF WINTER GRAIN 


Weather Continues Favorable, According to 
Government Reports—Corn Har- 
vesting Under Way 


The weekly report of the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, is- 
sued Wednesday, Oct. 14, indicates that 
conditions continue to be favorable for 
the seeding of winter grains in nearly 
all sections of the country, except for in- 
terruptions in Oklahoma and the west 
Gulf region by rainy weather and wet 
soil and by lack of moisture in some mid- 
dle Atlantic Coast states and in parts 
of the Far Northwest. The soil is now 
in good condition for germination and 
growth, and early sown wheat has come 
up to a good stand and is growing nice- 
ly. Seeding is well advanced in much of 
the northern and western portions of 
Kansas, but is just beginning in the 
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southeastern portion, considerably later 
than in an average season. The recent 
rains have put the soil in condition 
in Montana, but it continues too dry in 
parts of the north Pacific Coast states. 

Seeding has been delayed in the west- 
ern portion of the winter oat belt by wet 
soil, while this work was hindered in some 
eastern localities by lack of moisture. 
The seeding of other winter grains pro- 
gressed favorably during the week in 
most sections. Rice was damaged in 
Arkansas and Texas by excessive rains, 
while harvesting and threshing made slow 
progress in Louisiana, but a good crop 
is being secured in California. Grain- 
threshing in the late districts is nearing 
completion, with buckwheat yielding well 
in the Appalachian Mountain sections. 

The week’s weather was favorable for 
harvesting, except in the southwestern 
and a few central districts, where heavy 
rains fell. The soil has been put in good 
condition for plowing and seeding in 
some central districts, where heretofore 
there has been a lack of moisture. 

The lower temperature that prevailed in 
the Great Plains and in the western Mis- 
sissippi valley states was favorable for 
the maturing and drying of corn, al- 
though it was still too moist for cribbing 
with safety. Husking progressed under 
favorable conditions in most sections. 
Some late corn is not yet ripe in the low- 
er Ohio valley. ; 

The temperature averaged much above 
normal in the eastern portion of the cot- 
ton belt, but below normal in the North- 
west. Rainfall during the week was 
pron and the sunshine inadequate in 
nearly all localities from the Mississippi 
valley westward, but in the eastern sec- 
tion of the belt only light to moderate 
rain occurred, and drouth continued in 
some localities. 





The excellent opportunities in coconut 
farming are attracting increased capital 
to the Mindanao province, Philippine Is- 
lands, 


TRYING TO SOLVE THE NATIONAE LABOR PROBLEM 


Judge Gary (in light gray suit) and a Group of Delegates to the 
Washington, 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


ang Conference, in Front of the Pan-American Building, 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 18.—For some 
time past there has, of course, been a 
feeling of concern about the health of 
President Wilson, and some financial 
men believe that it will be many weeks 
before he is able to resume operations 
with anything like his usual vigor. In 
such a situation it has been natural that 
the stock market should have exhibited 
a good deal of unrest. Had it not been 
for this excitement it is reasonable to 
believe that it would have advanced 
sharply and that the well-known indus- 
trial shares would have been selling 
much higher than they now are. There 
has been a broad demand for the high- 
grade shares and, unless something hap- 
pens, the indications are that the whole 
market will show pronounced activity 
within a: short time. 

WASHINGTON NEWS 

There are hundreds of wires radiating 
from Washington to all sections of the 
United States where a great volume of 
stock exchange orders originate. All 
stock market operations have been modi- 
fied of late by the possibility that some- 
thing unfavorable might develop in the 
President’s condition. It is realized that 
he is just now the central figure in a 
vast amount of world-business, and that 
very much may depend upon his ability 
to resume work in the usual way. Wall 
Street operators are forced to take the 
long-range view of the future in an ef- 
fort to provide adequately for all pos- 
sible contingencies. 

In view of these conditions, however, 
the stock market has shown extraordi- 
nary strength. There have been definite 
signs that the American people were 
anxious to speculate once more and that 
they believed thoroughly in the future 
prosperity of the United States. Sensa- 
tional advances have occurred in many of 
the active shares, especially in the oil and 
motor stocks. It is evident that the out- 
side public has a large amount of money 
to invest in these issues. Within the last 
few days there have been sharp advances 
in some of these stocks which had pre- 
viously showed very little activity. It is 
evident that this broadening demand for 
the high-grade industrial shares reflects 
a genuine belief that the country is in 
for better things, and that a long pe- 
riod of prosperity is in store for the 
people of the United States, after the 
Peace Treaty has been signed, 


HIGHER MONEY 


Increased speculative activity has en- 
larged the demand for money, and with- 
in the last week or so there have been 
sharp advances in call loan rates. When 
the average speculator has to pay a 15 
per cent interest rate for what money he 
obtains from the banks it becomes a 
pretty expensive operation for him to 
speculate in any large way. In the judg- 
ment of shrewd money market observers, 
there will be relatively high rates 
throughout the rest of the year. Some 
of the large lending institutions of Wall 
Street have so many calls for their idle 
funds that it has been rather difficult 
for them to make heavy advances on 
Wall Street collateral. 

In considering the future of the money 
market it-is necessary also for the in- 
fluential financial institutions to esti- 
mate the probable extent of the large 
financing which they will have to han- 
dle in the near future. Some large cor- 
poration loans will be arranged as soon 
as the necessary formalities can be com- 
plied with. Besides the demand at home 
there is also a broadening inquiry for 
ese pat en from am Asa of the 
world. Some very interesting proposals 
are being considered by the great Wall 
Street houses, and if the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made it is believed 
that several important foreign loans will 
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be placed in the United States before 
long. 
UNREST OF LABOR 

It is hoped that some favorable solu- 
tion of the wage — may be reached. 
There are several hundred thousand men 
in the United States who are without 
employment, because the labor unions 
will not let them work. The unfortunate 
feature has been the rivalry manifested 
between different unions of organized 
labor. There have been strikes by one 
union against workers of another union, 
with the result that an immense amount 
of unemployment has resulted, at a time 
when every effort should be made to in- 
crease production. It is recognized, 
however, that one reason for this unrest 
is the prosperity of the country. There 
have been so many demands for workers 
as to make it almost impossible for the 
great industrial plants to operate in the 
usual way. The one thing which would 
be quickly influential in reducing the 
high cost of living would be to increase 
production, and employ every man and 
woman who really seeks to work. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


It is believed that the Industrial Con- 
ference in session at ‘Washington will re- 
sult in bringing about.a better under- 
standing between employers and the em- 
ployed. It is one of the most remarkable 
labor conferences that has ever been held 
in the United States, and in some re- 
spects among the most remarkable which 
has ever been held in the world. It would 
be most unfortunate if it was to ad- 
journ without a satisfactory solution of 
pressing problems. It may require sev- 
eral such conferences in order to reach 
a satisfactory conclusion and bring about 
a genuinely better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor. The social un- 
rest is really world-wide and results as 
much as anything else from the extraor- 
dinary havoc wrought by the war and the 
readjustment of industrial and business 
conditions which the war has brought 
about. 

It is evident, however, that very little 
can be done about increasing production 
in a satisfactory way until the labor 
problem is solved and a spirit of co-op- 
eration exists between the representa- 
tives of the laboring classes and those of 
the employing classes. There has never 
before been such eager demand in the 
United States for really skilled work- 
ers. High wages are all right, provided 
the laboring men are willing to work 
the same number of hours and under 
reasonably favorable conditions. It is 
realized, however, that the situation be- 
comes very difficult to handle as soon as 
the men insist upon a shorter working 
day and ask also for provisions that se- 
riously increase the cost of production. 


THE RAILROAD STOCKS 


Railroad shares have not shown much 
activity of late. It is believed that they 
will advance sharply later on, when a fa- 
vorable railroad law is enacted. The 
roads have made a sorry show, however, 
under Federal control, and it will be sev- 
eral months before they will exhibit 
greatly increased earnings. It is natural, 
therefore, that the stock market op- 
erators should prefer to trade in indus- 
trial shares. A vast amount of money 
has been made within the last few months 
by people who have operated successful- 
ly in the latter. The indications are that 
most of these speculative inquiries will 
reach the industrial shares, and that rail- 
road stocks will not be actively dealt in 
until the roads are once more in the 
hands of private owners. 


STRONG GENERAL TRADE 
One of the most significant factors is 
the immense volume of business that the 
American people are doing. From the 


large centers of the. West and South 
come —— reports about industrial 
activities, and it is evident that the av- 
erage w rer is spending more 
money than ever before. A ce iy cm 
tion of this outlay is being used for lux- 
uries and the sort of things which the 
average family is only able to indulge in 
when it is in receipt of a very generous 
income. 

In the week ending Sept. 30 the re- 
port shows that the volume of bank ex- 
changes for the whole United States 
reached $9,500,000,000. This shows that 
the country is handling an immense vol- 
ume of business, and that most people 
are spending money lavishly. In a way 
this is a reaction from the economies and 
restrictions of the war period and shows 
that the wage-earning classes are trying 
now to make up for lost time. 


WORLD-WIDE CONDITIONS 


The fact is that the whole world is 
undergoing an extraordinary financial 
and economic readjustment. It is evi- 
dent that the United States will from 
now on exert a remarkable influence in 
world-wide financial affairs. The great 
Wall Street banking-houses are han- 
dling an enormous volume of business 
which used to be handled by the old- 
established financial houses of London. 
In the natural order of things, our for- 
eign connections must be further extend- 
ed, with the result that American trade 
relations with foreign interests will dur- 
ing the next few years be enormously 
expanded. The outlook is for a thor- 
ough-going revival of the foreign trade 
of the United States. 

There is excellent reason to believe 
that ultimately the federal authorities 
will arrange some means of extending 
large credits to the foreign consumers 
of American merchandise. A great deal 
of hard work has been done already in 
connection with the solution of this in- 
teresting problem, and the indications 
are that before very long a satisfactory 
plan will be announced. ‘It is likely to 
be, however, the most extraordinary 
financial undertaking that the large 
banking interests of this country have 
ever engaged in outside of the provisions 
of the war loans when the European 
struggle was in progress. 


INVESTMENT DEMANDS FOR BONDS 


There is a larger demand for high- 
grade bonds, and within the last few 
days there has been enormous trading of 
the various Liberty Loan issues. It 
looks as if large fortunes would be made 
ultimately by those patriotic Americans 
who have held on to their Liberty Bonds 
which they subscribed for at the time of 
the war financing. Every one realizes 
that the Liberty Bond represents as 
high grade an investment security as 
there is to be had anywhere. With the 
high cost of living, however, it has been 
difficult for hundreds of thousands of 
subscribers to hold on to the bonds which 
they subscribed for at the time that the 
various flotations were made. The tax- 
exempt features of these investments is 
a great inducement, especially with the 
rich men who have to hand every year an 
immense amount of their income to the 
government, The broad inquiry for high- 
grade bonds is expressed also by the de- 
sire of many people who made large 
profits from war business to place a 
goodly portion of their earnings in the 
sort of securities which would stand the 
test of hard times. 


OUTLOOK FOR SPECULATION 


In the judgment of various Wall 
Street authorities there will be a resump- 
tion of active speculation in the stock 
market before long. The movement may 
be held up for a time, and it is quite 
possible that high money rates will ex- 
ert a powerful influence. But the fact 
is that thousands of intelligent Americans 
believe in higher prices for securities, 
and are already making large invest- 
ments of this character. One money 
market expert of many years’ experience 
in Wall Street sized up the situation in 


_these words: 


“I believe that there will be heavy 
oa for the rise before long. 
iverything seems to point that way, for 
it must be remembered that the movable 
capital of the whole world is in the 
cee ages today. Besides all this, 
the people are very prosperous, and al- 
though there are many uncertainties to 
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contend with, it must be remembered 
that the general business outlook in this 
country is very favorable and suggestive 
of much higher prices eventually. 

“T presume that we shall have rather 
stiff rates for money during the balance 
of the year. All those who recall pe- 
riods of tremendous speculation such as 
we had in 1905 and 1906 will see that 
high money rates were not a sufficient 
hindrance to hold the movement in 
check. If the American people are in- 
clined to speculate, therefore, in any 
large way during the next few months, 
I believe that they will have their own 
way, notwithstanding a rather stringent 
money market. After the turn of the 
year it will be relatively clear sailing for 
the stock market, since January is a 
month when money is ordinarily in plen- 
tiful supply. There are interesting days 
ahead for Wall Street, and unless some- 
thing most unfortunate should develop 
in the labor situation or in international 
affairs I look for a wonderfully interest- 
ing stock market movement, with much 
higher prices for the active speculative 
shares.” 





British Food Prices High 

The current reports from the trade 
commissioner of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture stationed at 
London indicate a steadily rising mar- 
ket in all foodstuffs. Throughout Eng- 
land prices of foods are high, and show 
no sign of falling. In fact the govern- 
ment authorities are warning the public 
that even higher prices are likely to pre- 
vail all through the coming winter. 

The immediate reason for this is said 
to be the congested condition of ship- 
ments of foodstuffs at the docks during 
the strike. Insufficient facilities for han- 
dling goods are steadily tending to in- 
crease the difficulty. The government 
maximum prices for foodstuffs have been 
accepted by many storekeepers as mini- 
mum prices. This abuse has caused the 
British food controller to prohibit the use 
of the customary signs with the words 
“Government controlled prices” unless 
the word “maximum” be added. 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 
United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, comparing the Oct. 
1 estimate for 1919 with the final estimates 
for previous years, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in millions of bush- 
els (000,000’s omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 

State— '19 °18 '17 '16 '15 °14 °13 ’12 '11 °10 
Kansas. 145102 45 98106176 87 91 61 62 
Missouri 67 63 29 17 34 43 
Illinois... 65 52 30 17 63 46 42 10 42 37 
Okla.... 50 83 36 30 89 48 18 20 9 26 
Ohio.... 50 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 34 
Nebraska 49 33 
Indiana... 43 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 35 
Texas... 84 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 7 Il 


POs. nceec 29 26 24 26 26 24 22 22 17 23 
Wash.... 23 9 11 18 36 26 32 27 26 17 
Michigan 19 10 15 18 20 17 13 7 18 17 
Oregon.. 18 11 8 138 16 14 12 17 18 12 
Virginia. 15 16 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 10 
Califnia 18 8 7 6 7 & ~*~ BS 10 
Iowa.... 18 6 8 64141111 7 6 4 
Colorado 18 7 8 7 9 6 4 6 8 4 
K’ntucky 12 12 9 8 10 138 10 7 10 10 
Maryi’d. 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 9 ii 
N. York. 10 7 8 812 8 7 6 7 8 
NGan.. © ¢ § 8220 tf 8B YT 
Beet 2. ve 8. 8.8 2 3 3 8 
igaee... © F @ 8D 8 8 wih Ff 
Montana 4 8 8 12 23 11 12 12 7 4 
Wtaeiunee 2:3 9 6 8 6 BE 8 SB 
Others... 41 29 26 28 28 21 16 14 16 13 
Totals 


U. 8...716 658 413 481 674 686 524 400 431 434 
SPRING WHEAT 

State— ’19 °18 °17 '16 ‘15 ’14 '13 "12 ’11 °10 

N. Dak. 60101 56 39 152 82 79144 73 39 

- 84 78 60 26 70 42 67 67 44 G4 


Others. 58 77 47 33 383 28 32 33 28 29 
Totals, 
U. 8S, 203 359 224 156 


Totals, 
all w’t 918 917 637 636 1,026 891 763 730 621 636 





United States Barley Crop 
Government estimates of the barley crop 
Oct. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918, and the five-year average for 
1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000's 





omitted): 6-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Wisconsin ....... 14,722 26,383 18,646 
Minnesota ..... +. 26,493 43,400 33,034 
BOWE cececcescoecse 8,233 11,340 9,417 
North Dakota .... 20,979 37,281 29,946 
South Dakota .... 27,287 41,300 22,106 
Kansas cccccsse 26,983 6,040 6,639 
Colorado ........ . 4,868 4,928 4,440 
TAGHO 2. ccvccsess » 4,114 4,900 6,962 
Washington ...... 4,669 2,630 6,679 
Oregon ....se++++ 4,887 4,450 4,642 
California ........ 31,161 34,320 37,424 

United States ..198,298 266,375 199,212 
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The fear of a scarcity of flour pro- 
duced by the strike of 60,000 longshore- 
men 10 days ago has been set at least 
partially at rest by 15,000 to 20,000 of 
them returning to work, with a fair 
possibility of all going back shortly. 
This feature of the situation, together 


- with the heavy stocks in the possession of 


large baking interests, has produced an 
apathetic feeling in the trade, and buy- 
ers are more than ever inclined to await 
developments. They are strengthened in 
this by the recent dispatches covering 
the speeches of Julius H. Barnes, Wheat 
Director, to the effect that he has recom- 
mended that President Wilson remove 
immediately all import and export re- 
strictions on wheat. 

As to the effect upon the flour trade 
of such action, there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. Some maintain that 
it would immediately break the premium, 
and others that by opening up the whole 
situation and practically placing it upon 
a pre-war basis it would create such a 
heavy demand for wheat that its price 
would soon rise to a point even higher 
than it is now. Against this contention, 
however, shrewd observers of the gener- 
al trend claim that, owing to the fact 
that the buying situation in Europe is 
governmentally controlled, and in view of 
the difficult financial situation, this de- 
mand would not be sufficiently strong to 
produce the effect the others claim it 
would. 

There seems to be soundness to this 
argument, particularly in view of the 
fact that apparently Great Britain, at 
least, has ample cereal supplies for the 
immediate future. There seems little 
doubt, however, that should Canadian 
wheat be allowed to come in, premiums 
would of necessity either disappear en- 
tirely or be substantially reduced. 

One point, and an important one which 
the trade seems to have overlooked, is 
that there is no definite indication that 
the removal of these restrictions would 
apply to flour as well as wheat. 

In his speech at St. Louis, Mr. Barnes 
pointed out that the increase in the 
farm value of wheat since 1913 had been 
166 per cent, the increase in the retail 
price of flour 118 per cent, and the in- 
crease in the retail price of bread 75 
og) cent. Assuming that he is correct- 
y quoted, and that his figures are cor- 
rect, it is quite clear that there has been 
no taking of exorbitant profits on the 
part of millers, flour distributors or bak- 
ers. This should effectually dispose of 
any accusations of this character that 
have been made by some of the unen- 
lightened daily papers. 

Until this whole question is finally set- 
tled, it will be difficult for mills to do 
much of a volume of business in this 
market, as buyers will naturally continue 
to move with great caution, only buy- 
ing what they actually need. As spot 
stuff is being still quite freely offered 
at prices below mill limits, the outlook 
for the immediate future seems none 
too good. 

The rye situation is now beginning to 
attract attention because, while grain 
prices are in the main declining, it is 
pointed out by close observers that farm- 
ers are in some instances feeding grain 
quite freely because it is cheaper than 
good feeds, and owing to the very low 

rice of flour that, should foreign mar- 

ets be thrown open, there would be a 
heavy demand for rye flour because of 
the very much higher proportionate 
prices of wheat flours. 

The whole situation is badly ruffled, 


and will doubtless remain so until a lot 
of wrinkles are ironed out. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $13@13.25; standard patent, $11.75 
@12.50; first clear, $9@9.50; soft win- 
ter straight, $9.90@10.25; hard winter 
straight, $11.25@11.75; hard winter first 
clears, $9.50@10; rye, $7@7.65,—all in 
jute. 

NOTES 

Hans Florelius, of Florelius & Ulsteen, 
Christiania, called at this office this week. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade Association, 
Ltd., has recently announced that it is 
now prepared to act as superintendent 
and sampler in the ports of Liverpool and 
Manchester. 

During the last few weeks there has 
been quite a large volume of business 
done in semolina for export to Finland. 
According to report the total has 
amounted to over 25,000 bbls. 

Harry Markewise, who for many years 
was associated with Walter A. Brady, 
has connected himself with W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc. Mr. Markewise is 
weil known and well liked in the trade, 
and his many friends wish him success 
in his new connection. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetputr, Pa., Oct. 18.—The flour 
market during this week has been quiet, 
local jobbers and bakers being generally 
well stocked up for current needs, and 
disposed to hold off and await develop- 
ments. A feeling of uncertainty has re- 
sulted from the probability of the gov- 
ernment removing export and import re- 
strictions on wheat, and what would be 
done regarding flour is problematical. 
The little business accomplished was 
mostly in second-hand stocks, which are 
available below mill limits. The latter, 
however, are generally firmly held. 

Trade in rye flour during the week has 
been slow, and prices have eased off 
slightly. Offerings, while not large, are 
fully ample for requirements. 

TO ENTERTAIN DELEGATES 

A dinner given by the city of Phila- 
delphia and a luncheon tendered by the 
Chamber of Commerce are two of the 
features provided for the entertainment 
of the foreign delegations which will visit 
this city at the conclusion of the Inter- 
national Trade Conference to be held in 
Atlantic City next week. The visitors, 
approximating 80 in number, will arrive 
here from Atlantic City on Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 26, and will remain until 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The joint committee representing Phil- 
adelphia commercial organizations met on 
Tuesday at the Chamber of Commerce, 
and adopted tentative plans for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the vis- 
itors. Alba B. Johnson is chairman of 
the committee, which is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade, Bourse, Commer- 
cial Exchange, Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
Maritime xchange and Commercial 
Museum. 





NOTES 

The Philadelphia Flour Club has 
formed a committee to adjust disputes 
between members of the Flour Club and 
non-members. Those. appointed on the 
committee are Edward White, A. E. 
Brecht, Armon Acheson, George White 
and Sydney D. Conwell. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were J. C, Valentine, 
grain dealer of Coatesville, Pa., and Wil- 
liam Gillingham, of Vancouver, B. C. 
The latter was formerly connected with 
the Hancock Grain Co., of this city, and 
during the war served overseas with the 
Canadian army. 


The new grain and hay firm of George 


A. Magee & Co. has opened offices in the 


Bourse a The firm is La rH 
of George A. Magee and D. V. Heck, 
and they hold memberships in the Com- 
mercial Exchange of this city, the Pitts- 
burgh Grain and Hay Exchange and the 
National Hay Association. 

Ambrose B. Clemmer, secretary of the 
Commercial Exchange, Samuel L. Mc- 
Knight, Morris Miller and Robert Mor- 
ris, members of the party of 14 from this 
city who attended the twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association this week at St. 
Louis, have returned home. Several of 
the delegates will visit various grain cen- 
ters of the Middle West before returning. 


Samuet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp. Oct. 18.—Flour 
widened out this week. The difference 
between grades continues to increase, 
and in instances has become ludicrous. 
To illustrate, some mills are making a 
difference of 75c between short and 
standard patent, while others are hold- 
ing their fancy top patent up to $13.35, 
but at the same time offering their “good- 
enough-for-anybody-kind” at $11.50, 
which shows a difference of $1.85. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $12.25@12.75; 
standard patents, $11.50@12; first clears, 
$9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 30c less in bulk. One agent sold 
at $13.10, while another couldn’t get 
$11.50, which shows .the difference in 
agents as well as in the price of flour. 
Fine first clear was offered at $9.25, cot- 
ton, without takers. 

Hard winters were wobbly and slow, 
first patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $11.50@12; straights, $11@11.50; 
first clear, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Some mills advanced prices a little, while 
others reduced them a little, but neither 
maneuver enlivened the situation. 

Soft winters were weak and hard to 
sell, patents closing nominally at $10.35@ 
10.60; near-by straights, $9.60@9.85,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Trading was of a hand-to- 
mouth character all the week, and at the 
close top brands of near-by straight were 
offered at $9.50, bulk, without causing the 
slightest interest in any direction. 

City mills, having cleaned up all their 
government orders, ran only moderately, 
and reported trade quiet. They made no 
change in price of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 147,536 
bbls; destined for export, 106,834. 


NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
368,037 bus—177,537 wheat and 190,500 
rye. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 110, indicating only 132,000 bus yet 
to come forward. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to Oct. 18, 605,279 bus; year ago, 
515,687. Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@1.65; last year, $1.65@1.70. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Oct. 18, 1,265,447 bus; same 
period last year, 1,123,896. Range of 

rices this week, $2@2.33; last year, 
2.05@2.39. 

The Bolle-Watson Co., Inc., grain ex- 
porters and importers, L. C. Isbister, 
local manager, brought in this week for 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 30,000 
bus Argentine corn, 

A New Guinea butter bean was exhib- 
ited here this week which, it is said, 
measured 15 inches in circumference and 
321% inches in length and weighed 11 
lbs. The prodigy was labeled “some 
bean.” 

The Gressitt-Laws Co., with $50,000 
capital stock, to deal in produce, food 
products, grocery specialties and canned 

oods, has been incorporated by Samuel 

. Gressitt, William N. Laws and Clyde 
T. Webster. 

The General Coffee & Tea Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour, has changed its 
name to the General Wholesale Grocery 
Co. The company is building a five- 
story warehouse, and recently increased 
its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Visitors of the week were William G. 
Gooding, president Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; P. F. Carroll, of ee f 
Koper & Co., flour distributors, and T. 


373 
P. Williamson, Philadelphia ru 
tive Samuel K & Son; r buy- 
ers and agents, New York. 
The following local Grain Corporation 
notice was issued Oct. 15: “Applications 
for permits for moving wheat near- 


by territory will be approved daily to the 
extent of the number of cars loa into 
ships the day before. This is regardless 
of the condition or quality of the wheat.” 

The Importing, Exporting & Trading 
Corporation of America, with $100,000 
capital stock, to deal in all articles of 
trade and commerce, including food, 
foodstuffs and general merchandise, has 
been incorporated by William H. Gisin, 
Russell A. Jones and Morton Y. Bullock. 


A delegation of financial and industrial 
leaders of England, Belgium, France and 
Italy, now in this country as the guests 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, will visit Baltimore, Oct. 
28-29, by invitation of the various trade 
bodies of the city, with a view to estab- 
lishing closer business relations. 

The Bureau of Markets, through the 
local grain supervisor’s office, is exhibit- 
ing on ’change a fine .photographic dis- 
play of the work it is doing under the 
heads of federal wheat grades, milling 
and baking tests, standardized equipment 
for grain inspection under federal super- 
vision, grain sampling and grading, and 
showing various specimens of grain, 
principally wheat and oats, both before 
and after being inspected and graded. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnestrern, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Some 
sales of flour were made this week, but 
there was no insistent demand from any 
market, buyers mostly coming in for im- 
mediate needs. There is some contract- 
ing, but the amount is small, and the 
majority of pee bakers, and retailers 
are fairly well covered for another month. 

Mills are not pushing trade. Ordinari- 
ly, either mills or buyers are aggressive, 
and the aggressiveness is measured by 
the apathy of the other side. As it is, 
both millers and the trade are to a con- 


siderable extent gripped by uncertainties. - 


A further depressing element in the 
flour market is traceable to the embargo 
on all shipments to New York City. In 
the absence of shipping instructions from 
that quarter, active business must find 
other outlets. There is little change in 
the car situation. Mills receiving ship- 
ments of wheat load with flour before the 
cars are released from the sidings. There 
is much complaint on the grade of hard 
wheat received. Some mills are buying 
on sample, and in many cases this proves 
unsatisfactory, the wheat not grading up 
as expected. In some cases, shipments 
have been refused and the cars turned 
back. 

There is little variation in prices from 
last week. There has been some advance 
in clears, varying 5@45c bbl. Agents 
of western mills report business consid- 
erably under last week. Prices on best 
patents, which were advanced late last 
week 1l5c bbl, were cut l5c this week, so 
that the old schedule of 10 days ago is 
again in effect, with best patents, local 
territory, $13.15@13.20, cotton 1%’s. 

Ruling prices for hard wheat flour: 
spring patents, $12.95@13 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; 
spring straights, local, $12.30; bakers 
patent, $12.60, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $10@10.25, cotton ¥,’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $10; low-grade, 
$7@7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Winter wheat mills are still running 
full time, but shipping instructions are 
beginning to lag, and output will be 
shortened if this condition persists. The 
sugar shortage is materially affecting 
trade in winter wheat flours, and for 
this reason the outlook is dubious for 
the next few weeks. Farmers are not 
selling wheat freely, and some of the 
mills are forced to ship in. This will 
mean more costly wheat, and give oppor- 
tunity for outside competition, althoug!: 
thus far there has been no advance, with 
some shading 10c. Winter straights are 
quoted at $10.35 bbl, cotton 1’s, car ‘lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50@11. 

Graham and whole-wheat flour continue 
slow, with prices unchanged, 

Dull as rye flour has been for weeks, it 
is still easier. The shutting off of the 
New York market is in part responsible 








& 


, 25¢ under last week. White is t= 
at $8.75 bbl; medium, $8.25; 
.75,-—all in cotton 1%’s. 
-  MILLFEED 
There is a little better tone to the 
millfeed market, particularly in the case 
of bran, which has advanced about $1 
ton. Middlings rule steady. The belief 
is that the bottom of the market has been 
touched for the present. Prices: spring 
bran, $42@44 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $48.50; winter bran, $46@48, 
local only; spring middlings, $58@60, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60; win- 
ter middlings, $60@62, mill door. Rye 
feed steady at $52, sacked, mill door only. 
Corn nieal slow. Table is quoted at $4.75 
per 100 Ibs; feeding, $3.80. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour output of Rochester mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
rted to The Northwestern Miller, in 
rels: 


92 


Output Percent 
17 


This week ......--s+sesees 14,400 
Last week 16,700 90 


Of this week’s total, 12,400 were spring 

wheat flour, 1,700 winter, and 300 rye. 
NOTES 

Hessian fly is reported working in 
séme pieces of early-sowed wheat to the 
extent that farmers have dragged their 
fields over and resowed. 

Lyons bakers are complaining bitterly 
over inability to get sugar. The situation 
is worse than when it could be had 
through order of food director. 

William H. Duffett, Sr., died at his 
home on Lake Avenue, Thursday, Oct. 15, 
a 91. He was the father of William 
. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co. 


T. W. Kwaprp. 
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BOSTON . 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 18.—Kansas hard 
winter wheat flours were in demand this 
week, and some millers’ representatives 
made good sales. One reported the sale 
of 1,000 bbls Kansas patents, in sacks, 
at $11.65. Soft winter flours continue in 

uiet demand, with few sales reported. 

demand for straights and clears, 
but patents-seem to be slow sellers. One 
agent sold soft winter first clears this 
week at $9.25 bbl, in bulk, equivalent to 
$9.65 in sacks. This was an exception- 
ally low price, and was made because the 
mill was overstocked with clears and 
wanted to unload. 

General conditions show a reduction in 

rices asked for spring wheat flours, with 
hard winter flours lower and soft winter 
flours practically unchanged, except in 
the case of clears, which are lower. 
Spring wheat patents range $13.25@13.50 
bbl for special short, with standard first 
patents at $12.30@12.90, in sacks. The 
range of Kansas hard winter wheat pat- 
ents is a wide one, depending upon the 
ability of the mill to obtain suitable 
milling wheat. All the way from $11.25 
to $12.50, in sacks, is quoted for Kansas 
and Oklahoma brands. Soft winter flours 
are in the range of $11@11.50, in sacks, 
for patents, with straights at $10.50@11 
and first clears at $10@10.50. 

Buyers, as a rule, continue cautious in 
regard to stocking up for the winter 
trade. Stocks of flour here and at other 
New England points are admittedly 
small, but the upward trend of prices 
seems to have no effect upon the views 
of buyers. Stocks of flour in Boston at 
the present time are not more than a 
week or 10 days’ normal supply. The 
trade is now facing a period of great un- 
rest in the ranks of railroad employees, 
and any delay in the delivery of flour 
would result in a serious condition, not 
only in Boston but in all New England. 
It would seem that this was sufficient in 
itself to cause the trade to lay in ~~ 
plies for the future. At this time t 
season’s product should be well sold 
ahead, but the opposite is the case. 

The demand for corn products con- 
tinues slow, with offerings in excess of 
demand and some pressure to sell shown 
by receivers. Prices fairly steady. Oat- 
meal is in good demand, with liberal sales 





at the slight decline in prices 
pon ng pore: ” 


NOTES 
The American Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
ey ee ee ee 


Wallace S. Young, representative of 
the Hales & Edwards Co., Chicago, has 
bere for membership in the Boston 

amber of ree, 

Recent visitors on ’change were J. A. 
Perkins, Syracuse; A. S. Reid, New York 
City; Buffalo Smith, San Francisco, and 
Fred B. Frost, Portland, Maine. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 18—While the 
majority of millers here claim that the 
talk of Julius H. Barnes regarding the 
removal of export and import restric- 
tions on wheat has not been felt, so far 
as the demand for flour is concerned, 
there are others who say it is having its 
effect on bakers, and also the eastern 
trade. 

Prices have not changed this week, nor 
are they likely to, according to the big 
mills, as they now are selling flour for 
less than the cost of wheat. Some very 
high figures were paid here for choice 
— wheat this week, and while the re- 
moval of the embargo may disturb the 
situation for a time “ogy will go back 
again, seems to be t _— opinion. 
A year ago, Buffalo had nearly 2,000,- 
000 bus wheat sold from Duluth, while 
up to today this year there have been 
only a few scattering lots. 

The city flour trade is said to be drop- 
ping off, owing to the scarcity of sugar, 
and with little prospect of getting suf- 
ficient for two months, it will go hard 
with the bakers. 

A few mills have been running full 
time the last two or three weeks, but 
there is talk now of some of the smaller 
ones going slow, as they have about ex- 
hausted their orders. 

Kansas flour agents say the market 
is very unsettled, and that prices are be- 
ing cut fully $1 bbl, due to reselling. 
While this does not hurt the old-estab- 
lished trade, it is having some effect. 
They are quoting $12.20 for short pat- 
ent and $11.90 for standard, Buffalo rate 
points. It is said that there has never 
been such a wide range in prices of 
Kansas flour as at present. 

There has been no change in prices of 
winter wheat flour from Michigan mills, 
and trade is reported fair. Short pat- 
ent is held at $11.20, standard at $10.80, 
and pastry at $10.25, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SD WOON occ s ccaccveccte 158,470 95 
Last week .....escececees 159,300 96 
pC | Peers eee ee 133,500 80 
Two years af0 ......-+6.:. 63,700 38 
Three years ago ........-. 119,200 70 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed took a sharp drop here early 
this week, bran and middlings selling 
$1.50 below previous prices. The reac- 
tion, however, was just as sudden, as 
far as bran is concerned. There was an 
active demand for that feed, and offer- 
ings were cleaned up, and today the 
mills have nothing to sell for October. 
Standard middlings declined $5 ton, and 
remained there, with only a fair demand 
and a good supply in the market. Flour 
middlings were off $3, while red dog was 
firm at the old price, and little for sale. 
Higher prices are expected for bran next 
week, and no change in middlings. 

Winter wheat mills were asking $42 
for bran, $51 for mixed feed pm | $54 
for middlings, track, Buffalo, and doing 
considerable business. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier, with 
only a light trade. Hominy feed scarce 
and strong, with a inquiry for bom 
Gluten feed was offered freely for ship- 
ment, but spot stuff would being $10 ton 
over that price. 

Oil meai strong and $3 higher than last 
week. There has been a good demand 
all week, but the advance of $1 today 
will probably check this. There are no 
offerings for October shipment; Novem- 
ber is quoted at $72, and December and 


Janua . 
meal was quoted at a wide range 





Bg on peer 

ers was of- 
fered at $3.15, bulk, , her Buffalo. This 
is 25c hig than bids of last week. 
Nothing doing as yet in buckwheat flour 
here, but a quotation was received from 
Michigan of $12.90 bbl. 

Rolled oats steady, with a fair demand 
for export. Oat hulls steady. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts by lake this week were 
198,800 bbls, compared with 201,000 last 
year. 

Receipts of wheat by rail have been 
light this week, and dealers say there 
will be less next week. 

The longshoremen’s strike in New York 
has practically shut off all shipments 
from Buffalo to that port. 

Receipts of grain by lake this. week 
were 621,000 bus, of which 146,200 were 
wheat. A year ago 4,500,000 bus of 
wheat arrived, and 1,000,000 of other 
grain. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 15,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 11,492,000 a 

ear ago. There are over 18,800,000 
es of grain in the elevators at this 
port; last year, 12,500,000. 

The first cargo of grain to arrive at 
Oswego since 1916 reached that port this 
week. The steamer had 35,000 bus corn 
for the starch factory. This factory has 
been using Argentine corn, which came 
by canal and rail, but will use American 
corn in the future. 

E. BANGaAssEr. 





Shrinkage in Argentine Crop 

Official forecasts of Argentina’s 1920 
grain crop, not including corn, show that, 
compared to the area planted last year, 
approximately 1,133,500 hectares less 
land was sown to wheat, flax and oats. 
The reduction in area for wheat is $17,- 
000 hectares, flax 41,500 and oats 275,000. 

In a memorandum to the ministry of 
agriculture the director general of rural 
economics and statistics says one reason 
for the reduction was the disastrous 
floods experienced recently in the south- 
ern part of the province of Buenos Aires, 
and the use of some lands formerly cul- 
tivated as pastures for cattle, which were 
driven out by high water. 

Reports of areas sown to wheat show 
an aggregate of 6,053,000 hectares, flax 
1,425,000 and oats 931,000. 





Curtailed Exports Urged 
The American consul general at Lon- 
don reports to the Department of State 
that the serious fall in the value of the 
pound sterling in America, with its pos- 
sible adverse effect on exports from 
America, has led to the issuance by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don of a strong appeal to American firms 
to curtail their exports to Great Britain, 
and, in fact, to moderate considerably 
their plan of campaign to flood the mar- 
ket with imports from America, as it is 
argued that, unless restraint be exercised, 
further depreciation in the value of the 

pound sterling appears inevitable. 





Chili Plans Reserve Bank System 


The Chilean government is endeavor- 
ing to relieve the pressure of the high 
cost of living by stabilizing the rate of 
exchange. It has proposed the adoption 
of a gold standard and that Chilean cur- 
rency should be made convertible at 
sight. This would be attended by the 
organization of a central bank to act in 
the same way as the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States. It is argued 
that this would put the economic re- 
sources of the country on a steady finan- 
cial basis and eliminate the private spec- 
ulation in gold which is felt to have much 
influence on the present exchange rates. 





French Income Tax Increased 


The income tax in France amounted to 
712,000,000 francs in 1918, according to a 
report published in the Journal officiel, 
an increase of more than 460,000,000 
frances over the returns of the preceding 
two years combined. 

The tax on industrial and commercial 
profits amounted to 184,000,000 francs, 
and that on salaries to 59,600,000, while 
the tax on cultural profits footed up 
only 1 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasnvit1e, Tenn., Oct. 18.—The flour 
situation in the Southeast has shown no 
material the past week. Sales 
have been of fair volume, and about the 
same as for the past several weeks, with 
shown by buyers to be 
a Shipping instructions con- 
tinue fairly good, preventing any accu- 
mulation of stocks at the mills. r 

Prices rule generally firm, mills show- 
ing no inclination to shade values. This 
is due to the fact that stiff prices have 
been paid for wheat, and millfeed has 


‘shown decided decline recently. Prices 


at the close of the week were substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $11@11.50; standard or 
regular patents, $10.30@10.60; 100 per 
cent flour, $10.10@10.25. 

Rehandlers report demand for Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours dull and of a 
routine character. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $12.25@13; hard winter wheat 
patents, $11.25@11.75. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed continues to show an easy 

tone, with demand inactive. Prices: soft 

winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 

Ohio River points, $87@40; mixed feed, 

$48@50; standard middlings or shorts, 
$55@60. 

_ FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 

ville and southeastern mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 226,890 182,002 80.2 
Last week ........ 218,190 185,030 84.8 
Year ago ......... 189,570 116,858 61.6 
Two years ago..... 174,000 168,931 83.9 
Three years ago... 143,940 97,108 67.4 


THE CORN TRADE 
Some slight improvement is reported 
in demand for meal at corn mills, though 
consumption continues below normal. 
Nashville and southeastern corn mills, 
with a capacity of 147,000 bus, this week 
ground 17,632, or 11.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 7.1 per cent last 
week. Quotations: bolted meal, sacked, 
per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.40 
@3.50; plain meal, $3.30@3.40, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
Flour, Dbia ........6e008 32,500 37,300 
Wet, “ROD vcacccvecse 692,000 587,000 
CR, BOS «oo vivicns . ccdive 29,000 42,000 
Wate BUS ..6es viwivecies 410,500 516,000 


Grain receipts this week, 154 cars. 
NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, went 
to Chicago to attend the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The October report of the Kentucky 
department of agriculture shows a final 
estimate of a wheat crop of 10,983,000 
bus for the state this year, or 10.5 bus 
per acre. The corn crop is estimated at 
77,000,000 bus. Wheat-seeding in Ken- 
tucky is reported slow, and 74 per cent 
of normal. 

Nashville grain and milling interests 
were represented at St. Louis at the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association con- 
vention by E, M. Kelly, J. B. McLemore, 
W. T. Hale, Jr., S. S. Kerr, J. N. Cov- 
ington, F. M. Allen, Charles Vincent, 
Paul Pritchard, J. T. Roberts, and J. C. 
Bennett, Jr. 

The plant of the Nashville Steel Ele- 
vator & Storage Co., with a capacity of 
$25,000 bus, which was sold at auction 
Thursday, was fosdearn og by the Charles 
D. Jones Co., Nashville grain firm, for 
$40,000. The plant of the Capitol Grain 
Co., including flour mills, was bought by 
Harry Hughes, of Nashville, for $29,500. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Commissioner for Serbia and Austria 


William Ford Upson, of Tennessee, has 
been appointed trade commissioner to 
Vienna by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. As soon as circumstances 
permit he will proceed to his post to 
conduct an investigation of general com- 
mercial and economic conditions in Aus- 
tria and Serbia. 
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Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
though an advance of at least 60c bbl 
would be entirely justified by the high 
premiums being paid for wheat. Pre- 
vailing premiums above the government 
basis are 32c bu for Big Bend blue-stem, 
87c for Turkey, 42c for marquis and 4c 
for club. Blue-stem family patent is 
quoted at $10.95 bbl, straights $10.55, 
and cut-off $10, basis 49’s; bakers pat- 
ents, $10.75 bbl, basis 98's. 

Little flour was sold the bakery trade 
during the week, most of the bakers be- 
ing provided for 30 to 60 days’ require- 
ments. Kansas standard patent is quot- 
ed as $11.50@12.10 bbl. Dakota stand- 
ard patent is 20c bbl lower for the week, 
at $13.45@14.25. Standard Montana pat- 
ent is quoted at $12.60@13.30. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is fair, and 
rices are firm. Mill-run is quoted at 
ton, in straight cars, delivered trans- 

it points, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 52,800 42,953 81 
Last week ........-. 52,800 49,972 94 
Year ago .........- 46,800 23,191 49 
Two years ago .... 46,800 43,283 92 
Three years ago ... 40,800 29,120 71 
Four years ago .... 40,800 18,748 46 
Five years ago .... 40,800 25,050 61 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 57,000 45,735 80 
Last week ......... 57,000 47,090 82 
Year ago ....-.+++5 57,000 29,945 52 
Two years ago .... 57,000 48,966 85 
Three years ago ... 57,000 65,336 114 
Four years ago .... 51,000 22,526 44 


WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT YIELDS 


The state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Pullman, Wash., states in a re- 
cent bulletin that more than 50 varieties 
of spring and winter wheats have been 
tested the past six years. Spring varie- 
ties have shown little, if any, winter in- 
jury when sown in the fall, but the best 
winter variety has outyielded the best 
fall-sown spring variety 18 per cent. 

The following table shows the yield per 
acre of spring and winter varieties. 


4-year 
average, 
Spring— bus 
Mexican blue-stem ......-.6.seeeeee 22.42 
SS OE ck cme oe eve b cenbe’ ba et char *21.53 
TOO GRRE cnce ects ive decvessecnesese 21.38 
PRONE cdc a cece ctiveectevcevecves 18.21 
Winter— 
| rec eT Le Tere eee 35.226 
DHEDIOOE. aoc cd ces vewe dees ctcnweweese 37.29 
WEVUTIA BGO, TRB 6 es icc eeecccuces 36.425 
Pog. ae Ge. Rr ee Pere 35.875 
pr eee Py ee Pore eee 33.425 


*Three-year average, 

It is significant that the lowest-yield- 
ing winter wheat has outyielded the best 
spring variety by 11 bus per acre. 


NOTES 


The capital stock of the Judith Mill- 
ing Co., of Hobson, Mont., has been in- 
creased from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Farmers are reluctant to sell even at 
the. high premiums being offered, and 
wheat-selling in the country has slowed 
down. Eastern inquiry is less keen. 

E. B. Daniels, sales-manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Seattle this week en route 
east after visiting California and north 
coast markets. 


North Pacific Coast mills, as well as 
California mills, have adopted 15c as the 
packa differential between 49’s and 
98's, But otherwise have adopted the 
Millers’ National Federation schedule. 

The annual meeting of the Tacoma 
Master Bakers’ Association was held this 
week. J. P. Lesher was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Mortimer Miller secretary. 
Ee rsgags Harold was elected vice-presi- 

ent. 


B. L. Slack, until recently Ogden, 


Utah, manager Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., is now man- 
ager of the Utah and Idaho grain de- 
partment Albers Bros. Milling Co., and 
Thomas E, Morgan, formerly with the 
Globe company, is general manager of 
the Albers Bros. grain interests at all 
points. 

The Federal Bureau of Crop Estimates 
places the Washington wheat yield for 
1919 at 45,642,000 bus on 2,573,000 acres, 
making the average yield 17.7 bus per 
acre, against 26,429,000 bus last year 
harvested from 2,191,000 acres, with an 
average yield of 12.1 per acre. The oats 
yield, with an average of 40 bus per 
acre, is placed at 11,920,000 bus; barley, 
based on 30 bus per acre, 4,140,000 bus. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 18.—There is 
a good volume of local flour business 
passing. In fact, some of the mills here 
cannot supply patents fast enough to 
meet the demand. Trade with bakers at 
the moment is light. 

Flour prices are on a firm basis, and 
in view of the large premiums being paid 
for wheat, millers believe an advance in 
the flour market cannot be much longer 
delayed. Current prices: patents, $11.15; 
bakers hard wheat, $11.15@11.75; whole- 
wheat, $10.50; graham, $10.25; straights, 
$10.50. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is inclined to be easier, espe- 
cially mill-run, round lots of which have 
sold at $38, and some of the mills, it is 
reported, would shade this price. Rolled 
oats’ are moving at $60, rolled barley at 
$66 and cracked corn at $71. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......... 42,600 31,983 75 
Last week .......-- 42,600 36,222 82 
Year ago ....-6.0.- 40,500 22,533 55 
Two years ago .... 33,000 28,634 86 


WHEAT PREMIUMS INCREASING 

Less wheat-selling in the country is re- 
ported by Portland dealers this week. 
The demand is strong enough, but farm- 
ers have tightened up to a considerable 
degree, notwithstanding higher premiums 
are being offered. For special lots want- 
ed, premiums of 40c over the government 
basis are being paid for northern spring, 
37¢ for Turkey red and 32c for blue-stem. 
Average deals have been at 38¢ premium 
for marquis, 35c for Turkey and 30c for 
blue-stem. Soft wheat still commands a 
3c premium. The demand from the East 
is less keen than it was, and most of the 
buying is being done by coast mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The coarse grains continue inactive. 
Closing bids at the exchange today were: 
sacked oats, $51.50@52.50 ton; clipped 
oats, bulk, $49@52.56; old corn, $58.50; 
new corn, $54@55.50; blue barley, $63 
@63.50; feed barley, $62.50@63; eastern 
bulk barley, $60. 
NOTES 


Plowing and seeding of winter wheat is 
well advanced in the western sections of 
Oregon, but in some parts of the eastern 


counties the has been deldyed by 
lack of Bh gs 

M. W. Hunt, formerly yo igorsi 
of the Portland Flouring Mills system, 
and C, B, Stout, formerly manager of the 
Astoria Flouring Mills, with other Ore- 
gon men, whose names have not been an- 
nounced, have purchased the Donaldson- 
Yates mill at Memphis, Tenn., and will 
operate it under the name of the Stout- 


unt Milling Co. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Oct. 18.—Premiums be- 
ing paid for hard wheat by Utah and 
Idaho dealers and millers increased. this 
week, the offerings being as high as $2.40 
in this territory, or approximately 40c 
over the government guaranty. Soft 
wheat has been in more pronounced de- 
mand, and is strong at the government 
guaranty. All shipments offered are be- 
ing taken by the mills and elevators, none 
being sold to the Grain Corporation. 

Better demand for flour, with many in- 
quiries and bookings of contracts, is re- 
ported, the demand having become such 
that mills are estimated to be operating 
at 98 per cent of total capacity. There 
has been no change in flour prices, soft 
wheat flours selling at $9.85@10.10, with 
hard wheat patents at $11, and family 
flour at $10.60. 

Kansas flour is quoted at $11.60@12, 
f.o.b. Ogden, continuing to advance, No 
other flours from central or northwestern 
states are being quoted. 

Strong local demand for mill-run feed, 
with prices of $43@45 ton, carload lots, 
f.o.b, Ogden, reported. The general de- 
mand for feed is fair. 


NOTES 


’ Maurice C. Couchet, consulting engi- 
neer of the Sperry Flour Co. at San 
Francisco, spent several days this week 
in Ogden, in connection with the building 
of the Sperry plant. 

B. L. Slack, formerly manager for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., in the inter- 
mountain states, is now connected with 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., with head- 
quarters in Ogden. He has been placed 
in charge of the grain department of 
the company, a new division that has been 
organized because of the rapid growth of 
the Albers company business in this dis- 
trict. 

Weather conditions have continued 
favorable for winter wheat planting, ger- 
minating and growing, throughout Utah 
and southern Idaho, according to the 
weekly report of the United States 
weather bureau for this area. Killing 
frosts have terminated the growing sea- 
son for crops, and caused farmers to give 
special attention to fall plowing and 
seeding. 

Articles of incorporation for the Utah 
Valley Milling & Produce Co. have been 
filed with the Utah secretary of state. 
The company’s capital is to be $50,000. 
It will enter the grain and produce busi- 
ness at Payson, Utah. Officers and di- 
rectors: John M. Cowan, president; E. 
W. Simons, vice-president; C. J. Cot- 
terell, secretary-treasurer; O. P. Huish 
and D. H. Sargent, directors. 


Riardo Videla, of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, has been visiting in Utah during 
the past week, studying both irrigation 
and dry-farming methods. He spent sev- 
eral days at the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege to acquaint himself with the methods 
pursued in the western states. Senor 
Videla says that, while the Argentine Re- 
public can and does produce 150,000,000 
bus wheat for export, there are vast 
regions of land which could produce mil- 
lions of bushels of grain under dry-farm 
development plans which are proposed by 
the Argentine department of agriculture. 

W. E. PANN. 





Duluth Store-Closing Ordinance 

Du.vurn, Minn., Oct. 18.—The city of 
Duluth recently adopted an ordinance 
fixing a closing time for stores which met 
with disfavor from small grocers, bakers 
and others, and an ap to the courts 
was taken. Jud Fesler, of the district 
court, held it valid as an hours-of-serv- 
ice law, but invalid as class legislation, in 
that it sought to distinguish between cer- 
tain classes of stores. The city will ap- 


F. G. Cartson. 





vious two weeks. Quotations: 95 per cent, 


$11.20@11.50; fancy patents, $11.50@ 
12,—basis Missouri River points. 

The car situation is still bad, and com- © 
plaint is made from some of the mills 
that they are unable to get wheat. One 
large mill is running but two-thirds ca- 
pacity, although with heavy bookings 
ahead, because of inability to get wheat 
due to car shortage. 

A sudden revival has come this week to 
bran, which has been sluggish and dull 
for some time. The advance in price is 
$1@1.50 ton, but despite this the demand 
has become brisk. Quotations: bran, 
$1.70@1.80 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2@ 
2.10; brown shorts, $2.10@2.20; gray 
shorts, $2.35@2.50. 


DAMAGE TO WHEAT IN STACKS 


Disappointing reports are coming in 
from the wheat’ belt of western and 
northwestern Kansas, The excessive 
rains have penetrated the stacks, with 
the result that the wheat is soaked to the 
bottom. Damage of 10 per cent is a ¢om- . 
mon report, while in places it is esti- 
mated at as high as 50 per cent. Thresh- 
ers are unable to work, and it is believed 
that nothing can be done until the wheat 
freezes dry. In some ‘cases, in an ef- 
fort to dry the stacks, farmers tore them 
apart, but additional heavy rains only 
increased the damage. 

Conditions for the new crop are ideal, 
and wheat is growing rapidly, while 
fields of volunteer wheat are attractin 
attention of grain firms over Kansas “a 
Missouri, who are sending representatives 
out to look the situation over first hand. 
What this volunteer wheat will do is a 
question, It is growing extremely thick, 
but in many places, on account of the 
moisture-soaked soil, it has practically 
no roots. What such wheat will produce 
is being debated by grain men. 


NOTES 


The mills at McPherson closed down 
this week on account of car shortage. 


The Santa Fe Railroad this week built 
a connecting track to the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co.’s mills. 

W. S. Neiswonger, sales-manager for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, will 
come in this week after a trip through 
Texas, 

One of the busy places in the mill dis- 
trict is the new substation lately installed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Co. for 
the benefit of the mills. 


Effects of the rains in the West are 
being noted here in what wheat is ar- 
riving from that section at the local mills. 
The damage is very great. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through the East, 
visiting the mill’s flour connections. 

A. C. Falen, manager, and Norman 
Hensley, sales-manager, of the Lindsborg 
Milling & Elevator Co., are now full- 
fledged Shriners, having crossed the 
sands in Salina this week. 


The new four-story concrete warehouse 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation is 
practically completed. Next week the 
offices of the company will be removed 
from the uptown district, on Santa Fe 
Avenue, and will be located in the new 
warehouse. 


A. W. Erickson, of the Simons-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, arrived 
in Salina this week from western Kan- 
sas, where he has been travelling over 
the fields to investigate at first hand the 
report of excessive damage to the wheat 
from rains. He found the stacks soaked 
through and through. 


L, O. Baber, who recently sold the 
town of. Mentor, which he owned, and 
moved to Salina, has invaded the local 
grain field. He is erecting a $10,000 ele- 
vator, and has taken outa permit for an 
$8,000 warehouse in which will handle 
field seeds. The buildings are to be lo- 
cated at Fourth and W. t streets, and 
the Union Pacific will extend tracks to 










annual meeting of directors and dele- 

ites of the Millers’ National Federa- 

m was held yesterday in the ballroom 
of the Blackstone Hotel. About 60 
millers were: present. 

“The meeting was called to order at 10 
a.m., and after roll call President Kelley 
spoke briefly as follows: 

“For a number of years during the 
curly history of the Federation the an- 
nual meetings were supposed to embody 
everything of interest to our members, 
ahd other meetings, with the exception 
of the ‘mass conventions, did not seem to 
be popular, or, rather, seemed unneces- 
sary under the then existing conditions. 
Of recent years, however, there have 
been so'many subjects in which the mill- 
ers are interested that the semiannual 
meetings of directors and delegates in 
October have proven to be of as great in- 
terest as the annual meetings in April. 

“Our standing committees are more 
active, and your officers are more fre- 
quently called upon to decide upon poli- 
cies affecting matters that are too im- 
portant to ee until the annual 

_ meeting. This semiannual meeting of di- 
rectors and delegates has been called, 
therefore, in order that the standing com- 
mittees' and the secretary may report to 
you’'on their activities, and that we may 
discuss the matters that are of impor- 
tance to the industry. 

“No attempt has been made to arrange 
a programme other than the discussion 
of the reports that will be presented, and 
ay other subject which, in your judg- 
mient, is of sufficient interest to the in- 
dustry as to warrant discussion and pos- 
sible action at this time. We hope you 
will all feel free to express your opinions, 
having in mind always the slogan of the 
Federation, ‘Not for self, but for all’.” 

‘The president’s address was followed 
by ‘the reports of the secretary and the 
export agent, both of which are printed 
in’ full elsewhere in this issue. 


































































. Tax on Export Flour 

Mr. Price, after reading his report, 
took up the question of taxes on ship- 
ments of flour for export. He pointed 
out that it has been held unconstitution- 
al to impose any tax on exports, or on 
the freights or bills of lading thereof, 
but that the large volume of exports dur- 
ing the past several years have been on 
domestic bills of lading. The shipments 
that have arrived at seaboard have been 
detained ‘for a purpose, chiefly to ar- 
range for ocean shipping. The govern- 
ment has taken the opportunity of say- 
ing that this sort of shipment is not in 
export, and therefore must pay a tax. 

“As we may have taxes on this class of 
business for a number of years to come, it 
is very important to know how we stand 
about it,” said Mr. Price. “The Treas- 
ury held a series of hearings, and I ar- 
ranged to be represented by counsel at 
some of the hearings. In spite of all ob- 
jections made by exporters, ae 
of grain, the government finally issued a 
circular or decision in three different 
publications, which I have before me.” 

Mr. Price then read the parts which 
have a bearing on the milling and export 
business. It appears that if a shipment 
comes to a break, that is to say if it stops 
at seaboard for any purpose, including 
resale or transshipment, then the govern- 
ment claims the right to tax it. 

Before closing, Mr. Price recommend- 
ed that the millers earnestly advocate the 
installation: of mechanical equipment to 
discharge cars of cereals, pile bags in 
warehouses and deliver bags to steamers. 
He stated that the present scarcity of 
labor and the consequent high wages tend 
all the more.to encourage exportation of 
raw material, which can be handled by 
elévators ‘mechanically, and to discour- 

the exportation of any commodities 
which require handling by human hands. 


A LEGAL VIEW 

‘Frank F. Reed, counsel for the Fed- 
eration, was then called upon to express 
his on question of war tax on 
‘on rt shipments. He stated 

that this subject had been brought to his 
attention: some days before by retary 
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Husband, but that he had not had at that 
time the documents referred to by Mr. 
Price." * 

“There is no question ‘regarding the 
fundamental constitutional point, or on 
the interpretation given to it by the Su- 
preme Court,” said Mr. Reed, “Under 
the Constitution, no tax or duty can be 
laid on exports from any state. Of 
course, the word ‘export’ fundamentally 
means to send out, just as ‘import’ means 
.to bring in, and if you wish to take sim- 
ply the literal language of the Constitu- 
tion, the export from a state should be 
anything that goes out of a state, whether 
it goes into a foreign country or not. 

“That, however, is not the construction 
given to this clause of the Constitution by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Following an English decision, it holds 
consistently and repeatedly that the 
word ‘export’ in this clause means some- 
thing that goes out of a state, not into 
another state or territory, but into a for- 
eign country. So this question of inter- 
state exportation is wiped off the slate, 
and the product must, in order to be ex- 

rted, go into a foreign country. 

“The next conundrum which was sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court, and an- 
swered was, When is a commodity in 
export?) The answer is consistent with 
the rulings on the question of what con- 
stitutes interstate commerce. A com- 
modity is in-export whenever it is deliv- 
ered to a carrier, whether in the interior 
or at seaboard, on its way in good faith, 
to. a foreign country. * 

“Just as soon as a commodity so destined 
is taken out of a state on its way to a 
foreign country, it is an export commod- 
ity, but, as I read the decisions, it must 
be subsequently actually exported or sent 
to the foreign country. If it be taken 
out or stopped en route, and held or dis- 
posed of for other purposes, it is not an 
export, and it is not within the constitu- 
tional exemption’ from tax or duty. 

“This does ‘not necessitate through 
billing. It does not prevent billing to 
seaboard and there re-billing. The lat- 
est rulings, not of the Supreme Court, 
but of federal courts. of very high 
authority, hold expressly that in inter- 
state shipments splitting up a route in 
billing is permissible if the shipment is 
really intended for interstate traffic, and 
does actually go from one state to an- 
other, and this would apply equally in 
principle to shipments for export. 

“It has also been held that even if a 
shipment is: held up for inspection, or 
for compression by the carrier, it is not 
interrupted. For instance, it has been 
expressly held by the Supreme Court that 
the stoppage and holding of an interstate 
shipment for inspection does not take it 
out of interstate commerce. 

“However, it is clear that if the ex- 
port shipment is stopped at any point, 
and the commodity turned over to the 
consignee, or to the consignor again, 
giving him absolute control, so that he 
can sell it or use it for any purpose he 
wants to, then it is not in export. You 
can see how close the line of démarka- 
tion runs, and how much it is a question 
of fact rather than of law. 

“Now as to the effect of this freight 
tax, I think that when the matter gets to 
the Supreme Court, it is going to be con- 
strued very broadly in favor of the Con- 
stitution, and I think that any burden 
resultant from this tax on a product 
that is actually in export transportation, 
even if it is billed simply to the seaboard 
and then re-billed abroad, provided it 
actually goes abroad, would be a burden 
on interstate commerce. 

“J take it that any reasonable man, 
whether he be a miller or a lawyer, would 
say at once that if the requiremetit of a 
10c stamp on a foreign bill of lading 
for export goods is a burden on foreign 


commence, and therefore void and uncon- 
stitutional, an act which levies a tax on 
any ‘part of the freight paid for any part 
of ‘the. transportation of an actually ex- 
ported commodity, :is likewise ‘void, even 
if the payment is refunded subsequently. 


PAY THE TAX AND PROTEST 

“IT want to emphasize the fact that it 
is necessary, if the shipper gy the 
freight, for him to prepay the tax also, 
because if he pays the freight he is the 
person requesting the facility. Even if 
the whole thing is unconstitutional, the 
shipper must pay the tax because he is 
compelled to, and protest against its 
payment, or else he can’t get it back. 

“A very clear illustration, in a decision 
relating to stamps on manifests, is 
where the lower court held that the re- 
quirement was void because it was a bur- 
den on the constitutional provision that 
I have quoted. The case went to the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court did 
not say it was not a burden, by any 
means, but it reversed the case because it 
held that the person to whom the mani- 
fest was given had voluntarily, without 
protest or duress or compulsion, ‘put 
those stamps on it. That is the reason I 
suggest that you be sure, if you do pay 
the tax, to pay it under protest. 

“T think, however, that the prepayment 
of the freight and the consequent prepay- 
ment of the tax by the shipper, when it 
has been: done, has been legally under 
compulsion under the present rules, and 
will be. under compulsion in the future. 
As I understand it, the Grain Corpora- 
tion itself does not in any. way pay this 
tax. It does not pay it on what it ex- 
ports, because that would be a violation 
of the Constitution. It does not pay it 
on domestic trade because it would be 
rather foolish for one branch of the gov- 
ernment to pay a tax to another branch. 


SALES F.O.B, MILL 


“As far as I have gone in the consid- 
eration of this question, it seems to me 
that the millers should take the simple 
position which the, committee in draft- 
ing its contract has always taken,. and 
which_it embodied in your contract, name- 
ly, that the flour you sell, whether you 
sell it for export or domestic trade, 
whether you sell it to an ordinary buyer, 
or sell it to the Grain Corporation for 
export, should be sold f.o.b. your mill. 
You don’t pay any freight, and you don’t 
add the freight to the price, whether it 
is in export or not. Let the Grain Cor- 
poration make the bill of lading, take the 
flour at your mill, and then adjust any 
question as to freight or taxes with the 
government. If that position can be 
taken and maintained, then the Grain 
Corporation, not having the freight or 
the freight tax included in the price, can 
work out its own salvation, and the mill- 
er will not be bothered, 


RECOVERY POSSIBLE 


“Where a shipment is actually intend- 
ed for export in good faith by the miller 
or seller, and is delivered to the Grain 
Corporation, the Grain Corporation hav- 
irig told him it was for export, having 
bought it for export and having directed 
the shipper to stamp the bills of lading 
for export, then if the miller does prepay 
the freight and tax under protest, and 
the tax ‘is not included in the price, I 
believe he can recover it back. The ex- 
action of this freight rate and tax in ad- 
vance from the shipper by the. authori- 
ties, and the payment of it under duress, 
as it were, and under protest, would en- 
able him to recover it back, if he were 
not otherwise compensated. In_ other 
words, I would say that where the miller 
had prepaid this freight and tax, and 
was not made whole by including it in the 
price, or where he had paid it under 
protest, or where he shipped the 
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goods in good faith to the Grain Cor- 
poration for export, and the Grain Cor- 
poration had subsequently diverted it, 
and the government came back on the 
miller or shipper for the tax, he could 
defend the case successfully. I think 
that it is up to the Grain Corporation 
to take care of that situation. 

“Furthermore, I believe that when the 
miller quotes the amounts and prices of 
his goods for export, delivers them to the 
Grain Corporation in good faith for ex- 
port, and stamps his bill of lading to the 
Grain ‘Corporation for export, then if the 
Grain’ Corporation subsequently diverts 
that shipment and sells it in domestic 
trade, it must make good to the govern- 
ment and exonerate and save harmless 
the miller, and also that these regulations 
which throw the burden on the miller 
constitute a burden on export trade, and 
all expense to which the miller might be 
subject by reason of the conduct of the 
Grain Corporation in that respect must 
be made good to him.” 


Changing Package Differentials 

After the other committee reports had 
been presented, the question of changes 
in the package differential schedule was 
taken up. 

Mr. Sparks said that the millers he was 
personally acquainted with were opposed 
to what appeared to be the practice of 
the committee in changing the differen- 
tials frequently, in accord with the mar- 
ket value of the different sizes of bags. 
He said it was simple enough to adopt a 
standard, and to- figure differentials in 
accordance with the market values of 
bags. He referred to a new differential 
schedule now in the hands of the com- 
mittee, involving, among other changes, 
one of 5c on 24-Ib sacks, and maintained 
that such changes, while unimportant to 
the miller, were an obstacle in dealings 
with buyers. 

Mr. Olson, in reply, said that there are 
no changes proposed by the committee 
that have not been urged by important 
milling centers. 

“There has been a very persistent de- 
mand that certain changes or corrections 
be made. The trade must recognize that 
these differentials now cover the entire 
United States, and that only recently the 
Pacific Coast millers have lined up on 
their differentials, 

“So far as the 24-lb package is con- 
cerned, there has been a spread of 20c 
for years between the 49-lb and 241,-lb 
bags. You will notice that there was a 
reduction in the 49-lb as well as the 241,- 
lb bag, and it was because of the sugges- 
tion on the part of some of the impor- 
tant milling centers that the 20c spread 
between these two packages was retained, 
because the trade had become accustomed 
to it.’ 

Mr. Olson added that in the North- 
west many mills are using a_higher- 
priced package than in other sections, and 
that a schedule that would be satisfac- 
tory in one. section would be entirely un- 
satisfactory in the Northwest. He said 
that the committee had run up against 
the 3¥,-lb bag in the New York City mar- 
ket,.and that dealers there had facilities 
which enabled them to pack and sew such 
bags at very little higher cost than the 
98-lb bags. 

Before the discussion ended, a motion 
was proposed to remove all references to 
the charge for packing in buyers’ sacks 
and to.a 241%-lb bag from the differential 
schedule. The motion, however, was lost. 


The Export Trade 

After a recess for lunch, President 
Kelly introduced W. R. Leeper, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who spoke on’the subject of -co- 
operation and reconstruction in the work 
after the war. 

Discussion of the reports read during 
the morning sessions was then in order. 
Mr. Roos, chairman of the export trade 
committee, said that he presumed the 
members present were surprised not to 
have a report from his committee, but 
that there was nothing special to report, 
due to the fact that millers have been in 
a rather peculiar situation for some 
time, as they have had no opportunity 
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He said few weeks 
Mr. Barnes’s statements had led the trade 
to believe that sooner or later all export 
restrictions, as far as the United States 
is concerned, may be removed. 

“As far as we can learn, certain 
European governments will continue to 
control foodstuffs for a number of 
years,” said Mr. Roos. “They are not in 
a position to permit direct business be- 
tween the millers of the United States 
and the agencies through which the mill- 
ers functioned in former years. Take 
Great Britain, which is probably the best 
example that we can cite, and it was our 
biggest customer. From all the reports 
that I have had, Great Britain will con- 
tinue to subsidize its flour trade until the 
guaranty on wheat expires, which I think 
will be two years from now. Other coun- 
tries, like France and Italy, will have to 
take care of their people in some way. 

“The question that arises is, If we are 
permitted to export direct, how shall we 
deal with Europe? Are we prepared to 
extend credit, we will say, to Germany, 
to Jugo-Slavia, or whatever you call 
those countries, to Austria, and to Bel- 
gium, of course? Belgium, I presume, 
will continue to buy foodstuffs through 
its government, and distribute them to 
its people. 

“What we would like to have here to- 
day is an expression of opinion from our 
members, first, whether they desire to 
resume direct business relations with 
buyers in European countries and, sec- 
ond, whether or not they are prepared to 
extend the necessary credits to do the 
business. 

“The exporting millers who are mem- 
bers of the Federation have exported 
over 80 per cent of the flour that has 
left this country. We have worked for 
a number of years through the Food Ad- 
ministration and the Grain Corporation, 
and with a view of handling the export 
business properly the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation was organized some time ago, 
which again is composed, I think, alto- 
gether of the members of the Millers’ 
National Federation. They came to the 
conclusion that by having concentrated 
selling they could overcome concentrat- 
ed buying. 

“The only buyers, as far as we know, 
of flour for export are the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. of Great Britain, the govern- 
ment of Holland, and the Norwegian 
government, and some of the south 
European countries. The people who or- 
ganized that association organized it sole- 
ly for the purpose of having a vehicle 
through which our flour could be offered 
to European countries in fair quantities 
and at fair prices. 

“Every one of us is desirous of resum- 
ing pre-war relations with these various 
countries. We have enjoyed a fair 
amount of*trade. We have made busi- 
ness connections that were satisfactory. 
We have also made warm friendships 
among the importers of these countries, 
and I think that probably each one of us 
who has formerly done an export busi- 
ness has kept in touch with the former 
distributing agencies, so that both parties 
will be prepared to resume business when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 

“The great question arises, Can we re- 
sume pre-war conditions and terms of 
dealing, or are we facing an entirely 
new situation? Will it be necessary for 
us to act as an organization or an asso- 
ciation, or can we go back to deal with 
each other as individuals? For the pur- 
pose of getting some information, we 
thought it would be best to ask each ex- 
porting miller to say what he proposes to 
do or what he is willing to do, or how he 
thinks he might do business in the event 
that the United States government re- 
moved the export restrictions.” 

Others who spoke on the subject of the 
export situation were Messrs. Sparks, 
Blish, Meek, and Imbs. Mr. Imbs said 
that he did not think the time had ar- 

_rived, as yet, when conditions are satis- 
‘factory to take up the exportation of 
flour. He maintained that there is an 
obligation upon the part of the Grain 
Corporation to continue the present sys- 
tem until the period of control: is ‘over, 
in so far as the enactment carries the 
thought, at least, of preference in the 
exportation of flour. 
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MR. SPARKS’S VIEWS 

Mr. as chairman of the Mill- 
ers” Association, said that the 
chief obstacle at the present time is lack 
of information, “We have in this coun- 
try a at number of exporting mills,” 
he said, “that are in a tion to supply 
flour to other countries, in any quantity 
that may be required, under almost any 
reasonable conditions that can be called 
for or brought about, but we have gone 
along now for several years under a 
most unusual sort of control, brought on 
by war conditions. We are not out of 
that control at all, but we have reason to 
think that the props are going to be re- 
moved almost any time. After this lapse 
of several years, I feel safe in saying 
that we are not informed as to the condi- 
tions that will ern, and as to the con- 
ditions that will have an influence on this 
export business. 

“The gentlemen who preceded me said 
that we ought to protest against the 
Grain Corporation’s relinquishing its 
present attitude of purchasing all of the 
flour for export. I have no objection to 
that at all; but you may thereby put 
yourself in opposition to the party who 
is going to say, broadly speaking, wheth- 
er he is going to continue this duty or 
whether he is not. We may influence his 
decision, but it is certainly in the power 
of the Grain Corporation, under certain 
conditions that it can bring about, to re- 
linquish the buying of flour entirely, and 
to tell the industry to sell its flour di- 
rect, if it wants to, or any way it sees 
fit. The Grain Corporation will buy as 
much or as little as it pleases, or it will 
not buy any. 

“If we protest, it will merely indicate 
to the Grain Corporation that we would 
rather not have it do this, but that does 
not take away from the Grain Corpora- 
tion the power to do so if it sees fit. We 
all have our export connections, more or 
less in a state of repair, but it has been 
several years since those connections 
were used. We do not know what changes 
have taken place. We do not know what 
the programme of thesé various European 
countries is going to be. All we know 
so far is more or less hearsay. In other 
words, we are definitely lacking in in- 
formation, and my theory is that if we 
could get some reliable information, as 
quickly and accurately as possible, we 
would have accomplished as much as can 
be done at the present moment.” 


MR, PLANT'S STATEMENT 


A number of millers who have always 
exported flour were called upon for an 
expression as to the present situation 
and the possibilities for the future when 
the restrictions are removed. Mr. Plant 
spoke, in brief, as follows: 

“The millers have been confronted very 
suddenly with an entire change in the 
export situation. We subscribed to an 
agreement with the Grain Corporation 
that we would help it maintain the guar- 
anteed price of wheat under certain con- 
ditions, to the effect that we were going 
to undertake to regulate the export 
trade in both flour and wheat, and the 
corporation intimated to us that it would 
give us a live share of the export busi- 
ness in flour. We have been going along 
serenely with the thought that we were 
going to be taken care of at least dur- 
ing this year of control. 

“Suddenly we are confronted with the 
fact that the Wheat Director may sug- 
gest to the President that the restrictions 
on all imports and exports of wheat and 
flour should be withdrawn. Then the ex- 
portation of wheat and flour will be 
thrown open as it was practically before 
the war. This does not change the condi- 
tions that we are confronted with. If 
the exportation of wheat and flour were 
thrown open, we could not go back to 
our regular customers. Probably there 
are very few countries that are not buy- 
ing through concerted action. The Wheat 
Export Co. is probably buying for most 
of the allies, Scandinavia is bu ing for 
itself, and Holland for itself, both 
through governmental agencies. 

“Those governmental agencies will 
probably be in existence for a year or 
possibly two years. With that view of 
the matter, it appears to me that we 
should get in touch with the Wheat Di- 


rector and put our position before him, 
explaining to him that, although he may 
from the 
g to the 


give up concentrated buyin 
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Eu countries, we are hardly in a 
‘to take up this 5 oe a indi- 

vidually, calling his attention to fact 

that we think is under an ob 

to us to continue the programme we 

a to as as the government con- 

trol of wheat continues.” : 


MR. BAUSMAN’S SPEECH 


R. F. Bausman, general manager of 
the Millers’ Export Association, was then 
called on, and said: 

“There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to ‘what are Mr. Barnes’s 
rights and obligations under the act. The 
attorney general has openly made the 
statement that the restrictions on wheat 
and flour imports and exports should 
have been lifted at the time other re- 
strictions .were removed by the War 
Trade Board; in other words, that Mr. 
Barnes, the United States Wheat Di- 
rector, has no. right to continue the re- 
strictions, and so considerable pressure 
has been brought to bear on Mr. Barnes 
from other sources, and probably politi- 
cal, to remove the restrictions. 

“T think he is tired of this criticism, 
and wishes to remove the restrictions, and 
see what will happen. Mr. Milnor is un- 
doubtedly correct in believing that Mr. 
Barnes thinks prices will go down. Most 
of his critics think that the prices will 
go up if the restrictions are removed. 
Under present shipping and Atlantic 
port conditions, undoubtedly millers will 
find it very difficult to export much flour. 
The result may be that prices will go 
down. The interests not very well in- 
formed in regard to shipping conditions 
naturally believe that, if restrictions are 
removed, the price of wheat will go up, 
and the producer will benefit. 

“If restrictions are removed I am quite 
sure, and | have heard indirectly that the 
Grain Corporation fully expects, that it 
will have to continue in the market for 
flour, at least selling to certain countries, 
through the usual governmental agencies 
it is in close contact with. Belgium, for 
instance, is represented by a large com- 
pany in New York that has worked very 
closely with the Grain Corporation. 
Switzerland has been supplied with flour 
through the Grain Corporation, and. will 
continue to get its supplies that way. 
The Wheat Peport Co. will continue to 
represent the allies, and may buy direct, 
or it may be forced to get its supplies 
from the Grain Corporation as it has for 
the last two years. 

“As far as the Scandinavian countries 
are concerned, Sweden may buy direct; 
Norway has a food commission in New 
York, and may use those facilities for 
buying wheat and flour. Holland will 
probably buy direct. Finland needs flour 
badly, but wants to buy on six months’ 
credit. Germany has already been nego- 
tiating with the Canadian Food Board, 
but they have been unable to come to 
terms. Spain and Portugal buy very lit- 
tle flour, but they have made certain 
purchases in Canada. Greece has bought 
a limited amount of flour, —- not 
one-tenth as much as some of the Greek 
merchants in this country would lead you 
to believe. Some flour has been shipped 
into the Mediterranean, but if restric- 
tions are removed I think the millers 
would find it very difficult to export much 
flour except to two or three countries, 
like the Scandinavian countries, Holland 
and possibly Greece, and the other coun- 
tries would purchase either from the 
Grain Corporation or through govern- 
mental agencies. 

“If the buying is done through gov- 
ernment agencies, the members of the 
Millers’ Export Association will be in an 
excellent position in being able to meet 
the power of. consolidated buying with 
consolidated selling, and it is the inten- 
tion of the association to represent those 
members with the governmental agencies. 

“I think a definite policy has not been 
shaped in regard to the selling of flour 
to other countries, but they get their 
supplies through private importers. Lack 
of information will prevent the selling of 
flour to other countries for some little 
time. The first meeting on the subject 
was only held ‘yesterday, so it may be a 
few weeks before we can get the ideas 
of the members and even shape up a 
tentative poli I think it is high time 
that some policy should be adopted, or 
be formed in case the restrictions are 
removed, but, of course, the millers would 
be in a more advantageous position if the 


“The hedging bill is before. 
the If that is passed it 
erg 8 permit the opening of more 


credits in this country by peelen Saree 
ments,.and result in an improved finan- 
cial condition, but the chances are that it 
won’t change the exchange situation very. - 
much, The exchange rates may go. up 
a little, but not enough to help exporting, 
There will always be considerable specu- 
lation in exchange if an attempt is made 
to sell in the foreign currency. If any 
sales are made, I think they ought to be 
made in dollars, f.o.b., or you can _ sell 
in dollars, c.i.f. destination, because the 
foreign rates are pretty well stabilized 
now, but payment should be made in New 
York in dollars under the. present - ex- 
change conditions. 


Telegram to Mr. Barnes ; 
Major Stern said that, judging from 
the questions brought forward Lb the 
various millers, they all seemed to, be of 
one mind as to the desirability of having 
the Grain Corporation continue as it is 
at the present time, and he made a mo- 
tion that a telegram be sent to Mr. 
Barnes from the directors and delegates 
assembled, requesting that he state a 
time and place when he can receive a 
committee of millers for a conference 
prior to his decision, if. such is his. in- 
tention, to remove the restrictions on the 
exportation of wheat and its products, 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Shef- 
field, and after some discussion a tele- 
gram was sent to Mr. Barnes, in con- 
formity with the motion, 





Mr. Husband to Visit Europe 

Following the meeting of the directors 
and delegates, there was a brief meeting 
of the board of directors of the Federa- 
tion, at which was discussed the neces- 
sity for accurate information regarding 
the European situation as affecting 
American flours, 

It was unanimously decided to grant 
a leave of absence for three or. four 
months to Secretary Husband, to make 
a trip to Europe and report conditions 
to the Federation, the expenses of the 
trip to be borne by the Millers’ Export 
Association. 

Mr. Husband is at the present time 
arranging his affairs so that he can prob- 
ably leave within a month. The Federa- 
tion officers and the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation feel that Mr. Husband is better 
qualified than any one else to obtain 
reliable information concerning the con- 
ditions in the various foreign markets. 
His early experience in the flour busi- 
ness, his seven years as secretary of the 
Federation, his broad acquaintance 
among American millers, and his famil- 
iarity with matters in Washington, all 
particularly fit him for the task to which 
he is assigned. Within a few days Mr. 
Husband will announce to the trade his 
final plans, and also the way in which 
all matters in his office will be taken 
care of during his absence. 

For seven gm prior to the time that 
Mr. Husband became secretary of the 
Federation, he was secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 
For 16 years he was with the Millbourne 
Mills, Philadelphia, as secretary. He was 
also in the flour business in Philadelphia, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the 
milling business, the exportation of flour, 
and general trade conditions. 


Those Present 


Illinois: George 8S, Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton; Albert H. Gilster, Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester; George Schoening, Southern Ii- 
linois Millers’ Association, Columbia; Martin 
Huber, Highland Milling Co., Highland; W. 
B. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa; Julius 
Postel, P. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah; 
M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field; G. E. Hincke, Pinckneyville Mill Co,, 
Pinckneyville; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta; George C. Ziebold, Waterloo Milling 
Co., Waterloo. 

Chicago: W. lL. Phelps and Frank B. Rice, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co; Frank F. Reed, 
counsel Millers’ National Federation; J. H. 
Welcome, National Miller; A, P, Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation; 

W. Colquhoun, The Modern Miller; Frank O, 
Fedou, The Operative Miller; C. H. Challen, 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Indiana: T. 8. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour; W. L, Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute. 

Kansas: Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington; J. B. Hupp, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, 

Kentucky: John D. Allen, Central Ken- 
tucky Millers’ Association, Lexington; Jo- 










William G. Crocker, Wash- 
Co., Minneapolis; Charles T. 


Minnesota 
burn-Crosby 
Olson, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; A, L. 

man, Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth; B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Millis Co., 


lis. 

Missouri: C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City 
Millers’ Ciub, Kansas City; Charles F. Rock, 
Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City; A. V. Imbs, 
St. Louis Millers’ ; Samuel 
Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
David N. Sosiand, Milling and Grain News, 
St. Louis; Louis A. Valier, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St, Louis; E, T. Stanard, Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; Robert R. 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha. 

New York: R, F. Bausman, Millers’ Ex- 
port Association, Inc., New York City; F. 
H. Price, Millers’ National Federation, New 
York City. 

Ohio: B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus; Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, Columbus; L, W. 
Dewey, Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
Blanchester. 

Tennessee: E. M. Kelly, president Millers’ 
National Federation, Nashville; J. B. McLe- 
more, Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
Nashville; Powell Smith, Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville. 

Wisconsin: <A. L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mills, La Crosse; Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; Carl Haertel, 
Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point. 


C. H. CHatten,. 





DECREASE IN FOOD PRICES 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Gathered from 

50 Cities Show 2 Per Cent Decline 

on 22 Staples in Septemb 

According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail 
dealers in 50 cities, the retail cost of 22 
staple food articles decreased 2 per cent 
in September as compared with August. 
This is the first decrease shown since 
June, 1919, when food was less than 
five-tenths: of 1 per cent cheaper than in 
May. The foods upon which this com- 
parison is based are sirloin steak, round 
steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, po- 
tatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 

Of the 43 articles for which comparison 
can be made for the month from August 
to. September, 20 decreased in price in 
September. Onions declined 17 per cent; 

toes, 1; lard, 9; cabbage, 8; plate 

f, 6; chuck roast and lamb, 5; round 
steak, rib roast, and bacon, 4; sirloin steak 
and ham, 3; pork chops, crisco, and 
bananas, 2; hens, cheese, flour, and sug- 
ar, 1 per cent. 

The articles which increased in price 
were: raisins, 8 per cent; rice, 6; eggs, 
5; canned salmon, 4; butter, corn meal, 
rolled oats, coffe¢,'and prunes, 2; fresh 
and evaporated milk, oleomargarine, navy 
beans, canned corn, peas, and tomatoes, 1 
per cent. 

Nut margarine, bread, corn flakes, 
cream of wheat, macaroni, baked beans, 
and tea’ remained the same price, and 
oranges increased less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

Detroit showed the greatest decrease, 
or 5 per cent, during the month. Den- 
ver, Ballas, Indianapolis, Little Rock, 
Memphis, Peoria, and Portland, Maine, 
decreased 4 per cent; Birmingham, Butte, 
Chi Cincinnati, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas City, Manchester, and Springfield, 3; 
Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Charleston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Orleans, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, and Wash- 
ington, 2; Baltimore, Columbus, Fall 
River, Houston, Louisville, New Haven, 

New York, Philadelphia, Providence, and 
“Richmond decreased 1 per cent. 

The expenditure for these 22 foods in- 
creased 2 per cent in Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco, 1 per cent in Los 
Angeles, and less than five-tenths of 1 

sr cent in Salt Lake City and Seattle. 
With the exception of Seattle, the five 
western cities which showed an increase 
in tember have increased less since 
1913 any of the other cities. In the 
six-year September, 1913, to Sep- 

ncreased 








, 1919, Los Angeles i 63 

cent; San Francisco, 71; Salt Lake 

Pity, 75; Portland, 76, and Seattle, 82 per 
cent. During this. period, Baltimore 


in- 


Louis, 98; Omaha, 

leans, 91; Philadeiphia, 90; New York, 
86; Boston, 85; and Denver, Jackson- 
See re ey eee emery OF Ber 
cen : < 

In September, 1919, the cost of 22 ar- 
ticles of food was 6 per cent higher than 
in September of last year. During the 
12 months, coffee and prunes increased 
in price 61 per cent; onions, 30; raisins, 
26; rice, 20; cheese, 19; sugar, 15; lard, 
14; butter, 11; canned salmon, fresh 
milk, and potatoes, 10; eggs, 8; flour, 7; 
ham and tea, 6; hens, 5; and bread, 2 
per cent. Articles which decreased were: 





ARMY TENTS PROPOSED 
FOR PROTECTING WHEAT 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18.— 
Congressman Timberlake, of Col- 
orado, has introduced a resolution 
which authorizes the Secretary of 
War to loan to the governors of 
states army tents, to be used in 
sheltering wheat until the grain 
can be handled by the railroads 
and the Grain Corporation. 

The resolution cites that in Col- 
orado, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
large quantities of wheat have been 
threshed for immediate transpor- 
tation and are now lying upon the 
ground exposed to the elements. 
It further says that congestion of 
grain upon the eastern seaboard 
has completely exhausted the stor- 
age facilities of the country, mak- 
ing further grain movements at 
present impossible and imperiling 
the wheat threshed and awaiting 
shipment. 

The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 











navy beans, 27 per cent; plate beef, 17; 
chuck roast, 11; lamb, 6; round steak 
and rib roast, 5; corn meal, 3; sirloin 
steak, 2; and bacon, 1 per cent. Pork 
chops decreased less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent, 

During the six-year period, Septem- 
ber, 1913, to September, 1919, the in- 
crease in the retail price of the 22 arti- 
cles of food was 83 per cent. Articles 
increasing 100 per cent or over were as 
follows: lard, 137 per cent; potatoes, 126; 
flour, 121; corn meal, 116; and pork 
chops, 108 per cent. 

Based on the average price for the 
year 1913 as 100, the retail price index 
number for the 22 articles of food, com- 
bined, for the United States, was 192 
for August and 188 for September, a 
percentage decrease of approximately 2 
per cent. 





Unfair Competition Charged 


Wasurincoton, D. C., Oct.- 18.—Declar- 
ing that two Indianapolis concerns have 
guaranteed and assured jobbers in the 
wholesale grocery trade against a decline 
in the prices of their pecdaets, and have 
“systematically and repeatedly” compen- 
sated jobbers by paying rebates equal to 
the difference between the prices the 
jobbers paid for their stocks of supplies 
and the subsequent market prices follow- 
ing a decline, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has issued formal complaints of 
unfair competition against the Van 
Camp Packing Co. and the Van Camp 
Products Co., its selling company. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





American Flour in Hongkong 

Flour; the great staple import from the 
United States in pre-war days, has reap- 
peared in Hongkong from the United 
States in the shape of two experimental 
shipments, but the price of the Ameri- 
can product is still too high to compete 
with Chi , Jap . Australian, and 
other fisurs, in spite of its superior qual- 
ity. The colony handled almost twice as 
much flour during the first six months of 
1919 as it did in the same period of last 
year, imports amounting to about $2,000,- 
000 gold; but this was due to the fact 
that Australian flour coming into the 
south China market in replacement of 











BACK TO NORMAL BUSINESS 
New York Banker Outlines Needs of Day in 


Address Before International Trade Con- 
ference Now in Session at Atlantic Oity 


Termination of government financing 
for America’s foreign commerce and the 
stimulation of a return to normal busi- 
ness methods through private enterprise 
were advocated at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Monday of this week as necessa 
steps for solving international trade dif- 
ficulties, by James S. Alexander, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on credits and finance of the In- 
ternational Trade Conference. The con- 
ference is held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and is composed of representative 
business, banking and industrial leaders 
from all over the country, gathered to 
discuss Europe’s commodity and financial 
needs, with similarly prominent men un- 
officially representing England, France, 
= and Italy. 

r. Alexander declared that another 
cardinal element in restoring normal con- 
ditions is “the necessity of the greatest 
possible number of people doing a day’s 
work, and of the greatest possible con- 
servation of the results of that work.” 
The speaker added: 

“In a sense never before so universally 
applicable, industry and thrift are in this 
aftermath of war’s destruction essential, 
not only to the happiness, but even to the 
very existence, of the human race. Never 
was an economic proposition more simple 
and self-evident.” 

Mr. Alexander said that it was not pro- 
posed to offer a cure-all to those engaged 
in foreign trade, and that it would be 
inadvisable to try to provide a single 
scheme or special method for financing 
trade between Europe and America. In 
advocating a return to normal business 
methods he pointed out that this did not 
necessarily mean a return to pre-war 
conditions, since “even in the throes of 
war the world has continued to progress, 
and some good has come out of evil 
times.” 

The conduct of business, he said, would 
have to be shaped in accordance with the 
present and the future, as well as the 
past, accepting things largely as they are, 
and aiming to adapt them and ourselves 
to a practical working basis. In discuss- 
ing the maladjustment in trade relations, 
he pointed out that, while a favorable 
balance of trade of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars a month had been accumulat- 
ing for the United States, great unfavor- 
able balances of trade had grown against 
the nations of Europe. 





Ontario Wheat Prices 
Toronto, Onv., Oct. 18.—The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has passed an order 
fixing street prices for “no-grade tough” 
wheat from the crops of Ontario and 


Quebec. These are worked out as fol- 
lows: 
WO. 2 Gris WHORE. «i cists caveccvbivds $2.12 
No. 2 spring wheat ..........ssseee08 2.09 
No. 3 spring wheat ..........eeeee00% 2.05 
No. 1 white winter wheat ............ 2.12 
No. 2 white winter wheat ...«......... 2.09 
No. 1 red winter wheat ..........6..- 2.12 
No. 2 red winter wheat ...........+.4. 2.09 
No. 3 winter wheat ..........eseseees 2.05 
No. 1 mixed winter wheat ..........:. 2.10 
No. 2 mixed winter wheat ............ 2.07 
No. 1 goose wheat .......cecceeesees 2.06 
No. 2 goose wheat .......-cceeeeeces 2.03 
No. 3 goose wheat ........eeeeeesese 1.99 
Basis in store, Montreal. Less proper 


freight charges from point of origin. 
Less, in cases of no-grade tough Nos. 1 
and 2 spring, white winter, red winter, 
mixed red and white winter and se 
wheat, 7c bu, and in cases of No. 3 
grades, 8c bu. 

A. H. Barey. 





In order to effect a saving in rice and 
at tie same time combat the high cost of 
living, potatoes will be sold in the mu- 
— markets of Nagoya, Japan, at 
half price, which is 22 sen (10.9c) for 
two kwamme (16.53 Ibs). Wealthy resi- 
dents of Nagoya have voluntarily con- 
tributed a large sum of money to de- 
fray the expense of this experiment. 


Mitwavxeg, W1s., Oct. 20.—There was 
a decided improvement in the market -the 

ast week. Bran advanced sharply, be- 

g in excellent demand in all markets. 
co Ape bought freely, and most of the 
mills are well sold up. November and 
December feed was wanted, and a pre- 
mium was paid for the latter month. 
Middlings were in better request, but not 
so active as bran, and prices are working 
closer together. Inquiry was good from 
all sections, and buyers are anxious to 
lay in stocks before cold weather prevails. 
The trade generally is looking for a brisk 
demand for light feeds, but is not so 
anxious to buy middlings, except at a 
moderate premium over bran. There are 
no a stocks, and dealers are begin- 
ning to buy their fall supplies. 

Northwestern mills were very firm on 
feed, and made liberal sales early in the 
week. Jobbers bought freely, and have 
found a ready market, and anticipate still 
further advances. Heavy feeds, such as 
flour middlings and red dog, were rather 
slow. The best demand was from the 
East. Pasturage continues good in near- 
ly all localities, and prospects are that 
it will continue the balance of this month. 
There was no particular improvement in 
the car situation. 

The demand in the central states 
showed a decided improvement, and job- 
bers bought freely, both in straight and 
mixed cars. Southern mills were offering 
feed at considerably less than other miar- 
kets, but this was quickly picked up. 
There was a fair demand for ground 
barley feed. Oat feed was easy. Most of 
the mixers were out of the market, hav- 
ing liberal stocks on hand. 

There was more activity in the eastern 
markets. Jobbers bought freely, and 
western shippers were obliged to turn 
down orders that they would have been 
glad to book early in the week. Inquiry 
continues good, and prospects are that 
there will be liberal shipments from now 
to the close of navigation. There was a 
good demand for prompt shipment, and 
more could have been sold, but for the 
car situation. Some round lots were taken 
for November-December shipment. Tran- 
sit feed at eastern junction points moved 
readily, and good prices were obtained. 
The small trade is beginning to buy, 
which keeps the market bare of supplies. 

There was an improved demand for rye 
middlings, and some of the mills have 
sold at $1@2 ton over what they could 
secure last week. - Western jobbers re- 
port a rather light demand, and in some 
cases are storing, believing that values 
will be higher. 

Wisconsin trade showed improvement. 
Country dealers were after bran, and 
bought quite freely for prompt and later 
shipment. No particular feeding is being 
done at present, owing to the excellent 
pasturage, but buyers are anticipating 
their wants. Middlings sold fairly well, 
but most of the trade wanted light feeds. 
There was a fair demand for gluten feed. 
The call for oil meal was not so brisk, 
but mills are well sold ahead, heavy pur- 
chases having been made the last two 
weeks. Hominy feed in fair request, 
while the call for brewers’ dried grains 
remains slow. There was an export in- 


. quiry for oil cake, but crushers say that 


bids were so far out of line that no busi- 
ness could be done. 
H. N. Witson. 





California I. W. W. on Trial 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 18.—The I. 
W. W. commenced a battle for its exist- 
ence in California this week when the test 
case of James McHugo, secretary of the 
Oakland I. W. W. chapter, went before 
Superior Judge James G. Quinn, under 
charges of criminal syndicalism. 

National leaders, the general counsel 
of the organization and government ex- 
perts on labor have been summoned to 
Oakland by the defense for the trial. 

McHugo was arrested last spring in 
a police raid of the I. W. W. headquar- 
ters. A large quantity of I. W. W. lit- 
erature and paraphernalia was taken at 


the time. 
R. C. Mason. 









































Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT, 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
merchants ....cceercccevscees $13.00@13.25 


Spring patent, jute ............ 12.10@ 12.30 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.40@11.65 
Spring clears, jute .........+.- 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.75@ 7.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 11.85@12.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute.......... $10.75 @11.00 
Straight, southern, jute 10.25 @10.50 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.40@11.75 


Patent, 95 per cent .........+.. 10.65 @10.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.75@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.00 @7.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.25@6.50 


easier, especially on 
poor dark northern. Hard winters firm, 
and closed 2@4c over the basic. Reds in 
fair demand from millers at around basic 


WHEAT—Springs 


prices. Range for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 

1 hard....228 @230 . 227@230 226@227 
2 hard....225 @229 224@227 223@224% 
1 red --226% @227 227@227% 226@227% 
2 red ~-228 @224% 224@225 223@224% 

1 nor, s...265 @275 260@270 226@228 

2 nor, s...260 @272 250@275 223@225 
1 dk nor..278 @285 280@287 ...@..... 
CORN—Industries good buyers. Offerings 


light. Prices highest of the week, and 1@2c 
better than Friday. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 


6 mix...1344%@135 140 @144% 100@105 
5 mix...136 @137 140%@145 110@118 
4 mix...136 @140 140%@145 120@131 
3 mix...136% @141% 141% @146% 127@131 
6 yel....134%@140 140 @146 100@120 
5 meee ssaee @139% 141 @146 110@128 
4 _ -186% @138% 141 @148% 120@136 
3 . 1187 @141% 141% @149 133@145 
3 white. 136% @141% 141% @146 135@142 


OATS—Demand good. Offerings not large. 
Prices higher. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 

No. 4wh 67 @70% 66%@70% 64 @69 
No. 3 wh 67% @73% 68% @72% 65% @70% 

Standard --@. o+e+@.... 66%@71 

No. 2 wh 10% @73% ™11%@74% 67 @7 
No. l wh 72 @72% 72 @73% _ ....@.... 
RYE—Market firmer, and cash %@lic 
higher. Futures 1%@1%c higher. A local 
miller bought 13 cars Saturday. No. 2 sold 


at $1.39@1.39% at the close; No. 3, $1.38%; 
No. 4, $1.32@1.35; sample grade, $1.31@1.36. 
October closed at $1.38; December, $1.42%; 
May, $1.49% 

BARLEY—Offerings light. Demand good. 
Prices higher. Malting, $1.25@1.35. De- 
cember closed at $1.30% bid; May, $1.29% 
bid. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade fairly active, and 
prices 10c lower. Corn flour is selling as low 
as $3.25 in car lots, in jute. Others are 
asking $3.82%. Corn meal is $3.45 for cream 
white and yellow; hominy grits, $3.10@3.45; 
pearl hominy, $3.20@3.50,—per 100 Ibs; 
rolled oats, $4.15 per 90-lb sack. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

c-Receipts—, a ae 
1918 


1919 1918 919 
Flour, bbis..... 252 255 Bt 135 
Wheat, bus. 1,934 1,191 642 271 
Corn, bus...... 1,247 3,172 639 1,394 
Oats, bus...... 2,198 2,970 1,685 1,609 
Rye, bus....... 145 67 11 215 
bus.... 187 722 150 88 


Barley, 





DULUTH, OCT. 18 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior,. f.0.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent 


First clear, jute ......eeeeeeees 9.40@ 9.90 
Second clear, jute .......s6e065 6.65@ 7.15 
No. 2 semolina ....-.-.seseevee 11.50@11.75 
Durum patent .......seesceeees 11.25 @11.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
in 100-lb sacks: 


Superior mills, 
No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye .. 
No. 3 dark rye 
No. 8 rye 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 
Oct. 18. .32,120 Oct. 19. .28,045 Oct. 20. 
Oct. 11. .32,175 Oct. 12..29,200 Oct. 13. .38,305 
Oct. 4..31,040 Oct. 5..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 
Sept. 27.27,255 Sept. 28.21,225 Sept. 29.36,740 
WHEAT—Market conditions were quiet 
and business moved slowly. Mill and ele- 
vator buyers picked their supplies, any sur- 
plus left being cared for by the Grain Cor- 
poration. Concessions were the general rule, 
as regards spring wheat. Durum and winter 
sold close to government basis. Report in- 
timating removal of import and export re- 





bbls 
- 20,500 





strictions unsettled trade. Stocks increased 
379,000 bus for the week. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 18, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 


7~Wheat stocks—, ——~—grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus .bus bus cars cars cars 
1 ak nor } ‘ 
1, 2 nor i 611,625 290 16 1,674 3834 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor ? 
3 nor j 74 212 «427 74 69 55 
All other 
spring 532 3,361 177 111 6258 89 
1 am dur | 
1,2 dur jf 619 1,681 172 48 372 64 
All other 
durum ..1,251 1,923 562 62 75 132 
Winter .... 6 816 58 os 137 16 
Mixed ..... 151 372 155 
Totals ..2,487 19,518 1,286 462 2,957 845 
FLAXSEED—Futures fairly active, but 


less snap than last week. October and No- 
vember show loss of 9c and 2¢e from Oct. 11, 
December 2c, and May 7c, gain. It is re- 
ported that Argentine flaxseed can be laid 
down at New York considerably under what 
local stuff would cost to move there. Cash 
quiet. Buyers now paying 4@8c over Octo- 
ber for No. 1, spot or to arrive. Stocks car- 
ried, 143,000 bus, an increase of 13,000 for 


the week. 
7 Close—, 
Opening Oct. 19 
Oct. 14 High Low Oct. 18 1918 
Oct. ..$4.37 $4.40 $4.14 $4.29 $3.38 
Nov. .. 4.28 4.30 4.14 4.26 3.37% 
Dec. .. 4.22 4.26 4.11 4.24 3.33% 
May .. 4.16 4.23 4.10 4.21 3.36 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 11 ..... rican? re 140% 106@132 
Oct. 13* FS eeies wee ee 
Oct. 14 ....- 66 ‘Sis’ 136% 102@129 
Oct. 15 ....- 66% @68% 134% 95 @125 
Oak. 86-020» 66% @68% 182% 95@125 
OS OORT 66% @69% 185% 95 @127 
Oct. 18 .....- shed 324: 137% 95@127 
Oct. 19, 1918 -@64% 161 85@ 96 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_,, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Oats ...... 358 285 206 ee 3 22 
RYO .vascee 4,377 653 871 o» “% 
Barley 746 §=290 1,229 25 51 29 
Flaxseed 143 312 oe 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ‘ited 
Saturday, Oct, 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—-Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1917 











Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 394 2,966 6505 203 4,116 191 
Durum 296 1,440 444 2» 734 361 
Winter .... 20 192 15 2 36 5 

Totals 710 4,598 964 205 4,886 6557 
COFR 22.006 8% ‘én ss re 5 1" 
Oats. vivics 27 149 12 9 270 6 
RYO .oceves 392 807 175 10 456 45 
Barley +» 129 105 300 186 128 5657 

Bonded... 6 8 8 ee os oe 
Flaxseed .. 55 233 84 22 193 19 

TOLEDO, OCT. 18 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, flour, 


98's, f.0.b. mill, 

wheat, $11.90; 

$11.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 

Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran 


$10.25; Toledo-milled spring 
Toledo-milled Kansas flour, 


eeaeerescess $41.00 @ 42.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 47.60@50.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.50 @55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «+ @74.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 125 cars, 39 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 13 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 33 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 175,000 136,700 653,180 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 13,750 26,250 19,055 14,745 
Oats, bus..... 92,250 148,550 40,500 228,550 





ST. LOUIS, OCT, 18 

FLOUR—Hard winter patent $10.65 @10.95, 
straight $10.35@10.50, clear $7.50@8.50, low- 
grade $6@6.75; soft winter patent $9.75@ 
10.25, straight $9.45@9.60, clear $7.25@8, 
low-grade $6@6.90; spring first patent $11.50 
@12, standard $11.10@11.50, first clear $8.50 
@9.25,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran sold at $36.50@ 
38, shorts at $61, and middlings at $55. Oat 
feed was quoted at $24, No. 1 alfalfa meal 
$37@37.50, No. 2 $33, and white hominy 
feed $53. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 855 cars, against 847 


last week. Prices were 4@5c higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 rea, $2.23@2.36; No. 2 red, 
No. 3 red, $2.20@2.24%; No. 


$2.25 % @2.29; 
4 red, $2.16. 

CORN—Receipts, 231 cars, against 158. 
Prices 1%@2%c lower, and demand quiet. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.42%; No. 8 
corn, $1.42; No. 1 yellow, $1.43; No. 2 yellow, 


$1.48; No. 4 yellow, $1.41; No. 5 yellow,” 
No. 1 white, $1.43%; No; 2 white, 
1.43, 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 








corn meal 


sacks: $3.75, cream $3.90, grite 
and hominy $4. 
OATS—Receipts, 195 cars, against 142. 


Demand fair and prices 1@2c higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 72%@73c; No. 8 
white, 72@72%c; No. 2 mixed, 69%c; No. 3 
mixed, 67%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cReceipts—, --Shipments—. 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Flour, bbis... 145,600 47,450 172,260 67,220 
Wheat, bus. .1,206,376 654,377 819,090 200,650 
Corn, bus.... 332,800 439,400 91,970 340,020 
Oats, bus.... 524,000 400,000 257,200 339,620 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 2,374 1,720 10,400 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 19,200 6,600 9,810 
KANSAS CITY, OCT, 18 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PORE hak eves duciei tes cenat cae $11.20@11.70 
BULPAIGRS 2. cccssciccderccvevvcccs 10.60@11.00 
WERE: GOGRR. oon dd mee teSaeres eve 8.50@ 9.50 
BOCORE GIOBE hoo wick ci cedicuces 6.25@ 7.15 

MILLFEED—Demand more active. Prices 
stronger. Bran in good demand. Nominal 
quotations: bran, prompt shipment, $33@ 
34.50; $45@46; gray shorts, 


brown shorts, 
$47 @49. 

WHEAT—Generally 7@12c higher. Excel- 
lent demand for the best milling wheat, with 
few offerings. Lower grades selling slowly. 
Soft wheat unchanged to Sc higher. Red 
slightly advanced. No yellow has appeared 
on the market. Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 
dark $2.27@2.40, medium $2.22@2.40; No. 2 
$2.27@2.51, medium $2.20@2.48; No. 3 $2.26 
@2.50, medium $2.15@2.40; No. 4 $2.20@ 
2.39, medium $2.12@2.37. Red: No. 1, $2.26 
@2.28; No. 2, $2.25@2.26; No. 3, $2.22@2.23; 
No. 4, $2.08@2.10. 

CORN—Good demand, with light offerings. 
Futures developed strength toward latter 
part of week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 $1.44@1.46, No. 2 $1.44@1.45, No. 3 $1. ee 
1.48, No. 4 $1.38@1.40; yellow corn, No. 
$1.44@1.47, No. 2 $1.44@1.45, No. 3 $1. 26 

1.43, No. 4 $1.38@1.41; mixed corn, No. 1 
$1.48: No. 2 $1.43, No. 3 $1.39@1.41, No. 4 
$1.37 @1.39. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 951,750 472,600 1,264,950 186,300 
Corn, bus.... 85,000 217,500 $7,500 198,750 
Oats, bus.... 170,000 107,100 136,500 262,500 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 S306 icccse 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 22,500 31,500 87,700 16,900 
Bran, tons... 1,480 320 3,680 1,320 
Hay, tons... 17,464 13,286 2,868 5,196 
Flour, bbis... 29,575 8,125 92,650 49,075 





NEW YORK, OCT. 18 

FLOUR—Dull, principally because of buy- 
ers being fairly well stocked and generally 
unsettled conditions. The plea of Julius 
Barnes for removal of export and import 
duties on wheat played a large part in 
creating the feeling of uncertainty now af- 
fecting buyers. Again the Grain Corpora- 
tion made no purchases. Quotations: spring 
fancy patent, $13@13.25; standard patent, 


$11.75 @12.60; first clear, $9@9.50; soft win- 
ter straight, $9.90@10.25; hard winter 
straight, $11.25@11.75; first clear, $9.50@10; 
rye, $7@7.65,—all in jute. Receipts, 9,307 
bbis, 238,398 sacks. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,044,400 bus. 
CORN—Market dull, with very little 


change in prices and limited transactions, 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.53%; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.53%; No. 2 mixed, $1.52%; No. 2 
white, $1.53%; No. 3 white, $1.53%. Re- 
ceipts, 11,400 bus. 

OATS—Market extremely dull on lack of 
both domestic and export demand. Only 
slight changes in prices marked the week's 
business. Quotations were 80% @82%c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 415,000 bus. 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 18 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.10 @12.90 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.20 @11.50 
First clear, cottom ............. 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.75@ 7.85 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.15@ 7.30 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 6.00@ 6.25 
Kansas straight, cotton ....... 11.75 @12.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.70 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton...... @ 3.70 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 


$38.50@39; standard fine middlings, $43.50@ 
44; rye feed, $40@43; flour middlings, $51.50 
@52; red dog, $62.50@63; hominy feed, $55 
@57,—all in 100-l1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 100 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.75; No. 2, $2.55@ 
2.65; No. 3, $2.40@2.55. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c, with demand 
essed fcr choice, Sut s&crings scarce. Be 
ceipts, 140 cars: No. 8, $1.38@1.40; No. 4, 
$1.20@1.35; feed and rejected, $1.12@1.25. 

RYE—Down 3c. Receipts, 47 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers for choice. 
Low-grades were slow and difficult to sell. 
No. 1, $1.39@1.41; No. 2, $1.38@1.40; No. 3, 
$1.33 @1.39. 

CORN—Declined 3@4ic, with demand good 
for yellow, while mixed was slow. Receipts, 
66 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.37@1.41%; No, 4 








yellow, $1.36@1.40%; No. 3 mixed, 
1.37; No. 3 white, $1.36@1.38. 

OATS—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 303 cars. The 
call was good from cereal buyers for choice, 
while shippers bought freely, but neglected 
the light stuff. No. 2 white, 70@74c; No. 3° 
white, 68@73%c; No. 4 white, 67@72c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts—, + eee ¥ 


$1.36@ 


1919 1918 1919 
Flour, bbls... 20,150 29,400 23,093 1: 05 
Wheat, bus.. 120,600 491,400 654,546 867,550 
Corn, bus.... 91,740 154,100 69,140 26,800 


Oats, bus.... 669,630 1,709,060 209,550 485,000 


Barley, bus.. 248,060 387,010 78,440 30,600 
Rye, bus..... 63,450 387,010 79,650 14,025 
Feed, tons... 2,474 1,050 6,537 2,840 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 18,454,- 
614 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 600 sacks to Liv- 





erpool. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ............ $12.50@12.75 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.75 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.10@12.35 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.35 @11.55 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.00@10.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by.. 9.75 @10.00 
Spring first clear .........+s05% 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white .... 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard 7.25@ 7.65 
WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
427,239 bus; exports, 206,994; stock, 2,815,- 
327. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 


government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.89; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, l4c under No. 1. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market lower. Receipts, 21,176 bus; stock, 
17,808. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.58@1.60, on spot. 

CORN GOODS—Dull, and prices generally 


slightly lower in sympathy with weakness 

of raw material. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $3.65 @3.90 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 3.65 @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... -@3.52% 
White table meal, fancy ..... @3.52% 


White corn flour, fancy ........ 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. . 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 
MILLFEED—Again weaker, under a slow 
demand and fairly liberal offerings. Quota- 
tions: 
Spring bran 


Soft winter bran .............2. 42.50@43.00 
Standard middlings ............ 46.00 @ 47.00 
Flour middlings ............... 58.00@59.00 
rer fee rrr re 50.00 @51.00 
See og cad weds tvcicaiaveese 68.00 @69.00 
OATS—Quiet, but offerings light, and mar- 
ket firm and %c higher. Receipts, 50,669 
bus; stock, 182,291. Quotations: 
oe | a a Peet a 81% @82 
oe Er Coe 80% @81 
De RI i 50s EWN ile Soe coe 79% @80 
Bees SWIG Sho dos sda UF eK ess 77% @78 


OATMEAL—In light request, and showed 
no important change. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-ib sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $8.30; 
patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, 
coarse $4.90. 





BUFFALO, OCT, 18 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.55 
Bakers patent .............055. . -@12.55 
WUNe WOOT wie csedhecicsaeerdeae -@ 9.50 
GEREN BOOP ihc ke8 ss ic Fee eiV -@12.55 
Rye, pure white ............... -@ 8.00 
SEG, GEOMINE San so Fen Hees nak -@ 7.50 

Sacked 
ro SE Oe Te reer $.....@39.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@44.50 
PRL DUO bak. a6 (sick é cae Pwemns @51.00 
Flour middlings ............... @55.50 
GB ee ee @ 67.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... @57.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @55.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 76. 00@77. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @62.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 1. O63. 00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @66.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

Cr TEP EL ETE LET ieee -@71.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -@74.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... BT 00@ 4.20 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 26.00@27.00 
WHEAT—Offerings of spot winter were 
principally No. 2 red, which sold at $2.30, 
and No. 8 red at $2.26@2.27, on track, 
through billed. Millers were in market for 
any quantity at those prices. 
CORN—Opened easy, declined 2c and 
closed at last week's prices. Offerings were 
light and demand good for old yellow, but 
mixed corn was dull. Some mixed old and 
new is arriving, and has to be sold quickly, 
as it shows heat. Closing: No. 1 or No. 2 
yellow, $1.53, on track, through billed. 
OATS—All offerings were taken, and more 
wanted. There was a steady advance from 
the opening, the market closing 2c higher 
than last week. No. 1 white, 77%c; No, 2 












“to the 
: aon jas $1.45@1 52, ome 
@1.4 on teh. ‘ 


‘0: sales Pinback, No. 2 was quot- 
: in, the week at $1.43, and closed - 
at $1.48, on track. 





(o*" BOSTON, OCT. 18 

es FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
‘Spring patents, special short... .$13.25@13.50 
‘Spring patents, standard .:..... 12.30@12.90 
.Hard winter patents ........... 11.25@12.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.00@11.50 
‘Soft winter straights .......... 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter first clears......... - 10.00@10.50 
MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with prices a 
‘shade lower. Spring bran, $42@42.50; win- 
ter, bran, $44@45, middlings, $50@60; ‘mixed 
$49@68; red dog, $70@71; second 
Glears, $69; gluten feed, $69.12; hominy feed, 


$59.40; stock feed, $59; oat hulls, reground, 
$30; cottonseed meal, $71.50@73,—all in 
100’s. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
market liberally supplied. White corn flour, 
$4.15; white corn meal, $4.15; yellow granu- 
lated corn meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.15; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $4.75@5,—all in 


100’s. 
OATMEAL—Steady, with moderate de- 
mand, Rolled is quoted at $4.20 and cut 


and ground at $4.83, in 90-1b sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 








Piour, bbis...*60,460 40,824 ......  cseee 
Wheat, bus. .125,650 211,573 1,388,777 690,621 
i Mi. cas vkews < saeee” soeces 2,901 
Oats, bus.... 46,300 138,980 85,023 259,990 
Rye, bus..... 54,800 2,603 206,649 1,467 
Barley, bus.. 1,000 ..... 13,678 = .sse- 
Millfeed, tons 50 . ORS Yee 
Corn meal, bbis .... |) a are ee 
Oatmeal, cases ... MEE Seeces  “esbas 
Oatmeal, sacks 2, 165 SEDOG Saetet “evese 

*Includes 32,700 bbls for export. 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour, Wheat, Oats, 

To— bbls bus bus 
ZAverpool ....55. © sees 42,000 29,958 
Manchester ..... BEBOS oH) wbese -: > oXeee 
ABIWOTD os ccsccs | ceper 80,000 = «aes 

Totals ........ 18,566 122,000 29,958 

BALTIMORE, OCT, 18 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cettons: 
Spring first patent ......+...... $12.25 @12.75 
Hard winter first patent ....... 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter patent ............- 10.35 @10.60 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.50@12.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.00 @11.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 9.65@ 9.90 
Spring first clear ........++..65 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white .......+-++++5. 7.756@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 7.25@ 7.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) -@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent ....... @12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ...... Oil: 65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... :: @11.40 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring bran and 
éasier on city mills’ bran and middlings; 
otherwise unchanged, with trading small 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $41@42.50; soft winter 
bran; $43@44; standard middlings, $47@48; 
flour middlings, $58@60; red dog, $68@69 
city mills’ bran and middlings, $50. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 526,140 bus; exports, 
177,537; stock, 4,112,522. Sales for week: 
No. 8 red winter, $2.33; No. 3 red winter, 
smutty, $2.31; No. 3 mixed winter, smutty, 
$2.30%; No. ‘4 rea winter, garlicky, $2.27; 
No. 5, ‘$2.23; southern red winter, garlicky, 
by sample, $2@2.31. 

CORN—Lower; movement 
small, Receipts, 33,796 bus; stock, 37,394. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 2 yellow or 
better, track, $1.65; range of southern for 
week, $1.40@1.65; near-by new yellow cob, 


and demand 


bbl, $7. 
OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 43,779 bus; stock, 472,- 


703. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
77% @78c; No. 3 white, domestic, 77@77 %c. 

RYE—Easier; movement and demand lim- 
ited. Receipts, 107,935 bus; exports, 190,- 
600; stock, 45,482. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.50, nominal; southern 
bag lots, $1.20@1.35, as to quality. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 21 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside milis for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-Ib cottons...... $12.10@13.00 
Standard patent ............... 11.75 @12.30 
Bakers patent ..........-.. eee 11.40@11.86 
First clear, jute .............4+. 8.75@ 9.55 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.25@ 6.40 


Durum flour quotations f,0.b. Minneapolis 
teday (Oct, 21), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
Durum flour ...... + 10.50@10.70 
SE Stacksccsse 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
amie 1918 
3 Se oe) 


393,890 
Oct, 11.... is.678 385,995 
Oct. 4.... 478,386 


$11.20 @11.25 





1917 
423,820 
289,355 
485,250 
446,965 


1916 
364,485 
391,780 
$91,570 
$11,955 





390,175 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Suarter: 

P 1919 1918 1917: 1916 
Re Ee ivpeee 16,510 17,615 
Oct, 18... 25,975 ye ee 7,20 35,410 
Oct. 21.... 38,586 ...... 6,915 18,386 
OGe Eee SEO es 13,715 23,185 


OUTPUT. OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Ex 

ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 +e. 4,625 
Oct. 4. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 610 4,475 
Oct. 11. 62 65,885 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 53 58,045 262,540 228,545 1,200 6,745 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Oct. 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Oct, 21 Year ago 

«see + @38.00 $28.94@29.03 
Stand, middlings.. 42.00@43.00 30.85@30.94 
Flour middlings... 50.00@54.50 30.44@30.58 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 62.00@63.00 30.34@30.78 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.00 @58.50 


TOPE ca060 tds bees $ 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.00@55.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 54.00@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 42.00@43.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowf .......+4++ » 410@ 4,15 
Rye flour, white*® .......cseeee+ 7.85@ 7.40 
Rye flour, pure dark®* ......... - 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ..... «+  9.90@10.00 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 9.70@ 9.80 
Rolled oats** .......6e55. « oeee ce. G38 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. i8. 00 @ 25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00 @30.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@47.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .........-0+5 74.00 @76.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


- 


PO Po BO NO BO RO RO RO bo BS 


, No. 
Dark northern spring... $2.23 
Northern spring ........ .21 
Red spring ...... .16 
Amber durum ........ ® -23 
DUFum .ccccccvens eotoe 21 
Red durum ....... 1 
Dark hard winter . e 3 
Hard winter .........++ 1 
Yellow hard winter ..... 
Red winter ....-csseeee8 

Duluth prices le over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





a it bt 89 bt hs BO bt bt BD 
AnMOMMOSwwo> 
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Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
14. 1386@137 65 @68 @136 103@127 
15. 136@137 66 @68 +--@134 103@127 
16. 185@137 66 @68 -@188% 103@127 
17. 1386@137 66% @68% 135.0136 104@127 
18. 187@138 67% @69% ...@136% 105 @128 
20. 135@137 67% @69% -@135 105@128 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minz..2polis by weeks ending 
oO 





Saturday were: ict. 19 

Oct.18 Oct. 11 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 4,768,340 4,199,560 7,101,510 
Flour, bbis ...... 23,101 24,645 12,122 
Milistuff, tons ... 3,192 4,243 1,641 
Corn, bus .....+.. 67,000 64,740 126,420 
Oats, bus ...... «+ 666,440 657,270 761,600 
Barley, bus .... 317,370 373,920 643,620 
Rye, bus .. ‘ 251,550 218,420 171,450 
Flaxseed, bus $ 114,450 (124,260 202,070 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Oct. 19 

Oct.18 Oct. 11 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 1,137,150 754,800 564,610 
Flour, bbis ...... 534,808 573,075 545,093 
Millstuff, tons 21,403 21,899 11,695 
Corn, bus ........ 27,600 47,970 123,690 
Oats, bus ........ 451,200 368,640 1,520,820 
Barley, bus ...... 307,530 401,450 700,440 
Rye, bus ........ 61,200 56,760 157,560 


Fiaxseed, bus ... 26,600 52,030 49,880 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 19 Oct. 20 








Oct. 18 Oct.11 1918 1917 
No. 1 hard ..... 202 181 1,913 bes 
No. 1 northern.. 67 74 7,814 np 
No. 2 northern.. 19 28 1,239 oes 
Others .:...<655. 6,254 5,045 4,424 és 
Totals ........ 5,531 6,329 15,390 458 
In 1916 6,784 ove ate 
In 1915 919 
In 1914 12,095 





coames GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 19 Oct. 20 Oct. 21 
Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1918 1917 1916 
Corn ... 4 3 104 1 


Oats ....4,188 4,191 2,636 1,710 6,278 
Barley .. 917 972 996 656 640 
Rye ....6,084 6,038 1,693 332 469 
Flaxseed. 62 39 56 69 13 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis ‘ont Duluth: 
Track oo Duluth——_, 
k Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oet. 14 .. 4439% 4.38 4.385% 4.32 4.27 
Oct. is ++. 438 4.33 4.81 4.27 4.22% 
Oct. 16 ... 4.24% 4.19% 4.19% ig 4.15 
Oct. 17... 4.29 424 (4.26 4.20 4,18 
Oct. 18 ... 4.38 4.38 4.86 4.29 4.26 
Oct. 20... 4.40 4.35 4.35 431 4.30 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks endeg Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, ——In store-——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 114 202 217 52 56 69 
Duluth..... 65 233 84 143 ao 838 


Totals.... 169 435 301 195 56 «6381 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct, 18, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-Receipts—,. --Shipments— 
1919 1918 








1919 1918 
Minneapolis ....1,004 906 203 130 
WOM fee sees 388 589 221 879 
Totals ........ 1,392 1,495 424 509 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Oct. 20.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on following dates, were: 

Oct. 19 Oct. 20 


Destination— Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1918 1917 
London ,....... 33 oe oe 5 
Liverpool ...... 5 es 25 40 
Glasgow ...... 20 16 6 13 
BRON. 4b .6:05 0 sins 57 ape os 10 
Bristol ........ os pe s 9 
Cardi .vsscccs we 10 es a's 
Manchester .... 35 +s ee 10 
France ........ 43 “s 40 49 
Antwerp ...... ea 28 ee Se 
Nantes ........ 56 
Rotterdam 1 
Mexico ........ 6 9 
CUE  velesccscis 20 29 
Other W. I.’s 9 
Cen. America. 5 8 ee én 
ere 7 ae 1 5 

Totals ....... 231 166 71 141 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Oct, 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C. -B. BR. ccctcwece 142 26 63 ee 
Empire .......... 197 65 32 12 
Consolidated .... 285 63 31 28 
Ogtivies ...ccocee 496 63 76 oe 
Western ........-. 183 55 13 22 
Grain Growers... 261 266 134 2% 
Fort William.... 241 309 70 11 
Eastern 13 14 ee bie 
G.. 2.-P. 246 245 34 19 
Northwestern .... 266 42 28 oe 
Port Arthur ..... 325 243 96 ee 
Thunder Bay .... 183 282 67 11 
Cam. Get. .«oe.. 54 53 16 30 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 671 143 33 9 
Richardson ...... 212 91 23 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 69 95 38 as 

Totals 752 147 
Year ago... 1,147 118 
Receipts » 340 63 
Lake shipments... 3,523 456 197 ve 
Rail shipments .. 62 331 32 13 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 16 No1c. W vse 
No. 1 northern..1,099 No. 2C. W 403 
No. 2 northern.. 722 No. 3C, W... 450 
No, 3 northern.. 503 Ex, 1 feed on 29 
BOs O Sécccseece aS aera 153 
) SS eae 1056. 2 feed ......... 508 
WO. Bc cevedocer SS  CUROD icdewss 510 
Durum .......+- 34 —_— 
OUNCES sieeve cnn 1,103 BOGE -Acscsuck 2,055 

Tetal 05 vcsvvds 3,834 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Oct. 11, 1919, with compari- 








sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
r—Output—, 7-Exports—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...12,583 10,107 793 582 
Duluth-Superior 805 612 one ees 
Outside mills .. 9,338 7,202 73 168 
Totals ...... 22,726 17,921 866 750 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis—, -—Duluth— mage | 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Oct. 15 .... 517 607 85 656 863 900 
Oct. 16.... 465 608 182 606 618 945 
Oct, 17.... 4388 924 91 432 676 823 
Oct, 18 . 643 952° 62 272 663 871 
Oct, 20. ‘i 038 1,323 51 621 634 9659 
Oct. 21 .... 481 679 100 911 8381 1,219 


Totals...3,432 6,093 6561 3,298 4,065 6,717 
Advices of the Post Office Department 
from the United States postal agent at 
Shanghai, China, suggest that declaration 
tags er invoices should be attached to 
pee post packages sent to China. Al- 
——— this geo. yew postal agency has 
all the parcel B os Dg song of a post- 
office in the United States, all parcels 
received must, nevertheless, pass the in- 
spection of the Chinese customs. 





October 22, 1919 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Oct. 19 Oct. 20 


Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1918 1917 
Minneapolis .,..481,090 489,675 393,890 289,355 
St. Paul ....... 17,410 12,670 1,750 ..... 
Duluth-Superior 32,315 32,225 28,745 20, 500 








Milwaukee ..... 14,000 14,000 11,200 7,500 

Totals ....... 544,815 648,570 435,315 317,355 
Outside mills*..262,640 ...... OES. cdsine 

Ag’gate sprg.807,355 ...... 663,860 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 44,100 44,150 34,600 29,450 
St. Louist ..... 64,900 64,900 47,200 44,700 
Buffalo ........ 168,470 159,300 133,800 63,700 
Rochester ..... 14,400 16,700 6,900 6,500 
Chicago ..... ++ 32,250 24,600 23,750 22,750 


83,300 81,800 68,300 76,900 
- 381,910 376,630 284,035 243,560 


Kansas City ... 
Kansas Cityt.. 


Omaha ........ 21,665 21,655 ...... ..seee 
Toledo ....s00- 37,400 42,500 34,135 35,900 
Toledof ....... 69,480 69,815 85,755 66,755 


Nashville** - 182,000 185,030 116,860 168,930 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,985 35,220 22,5635 28,635 
Seattle ........ 42,955 49,970 23,190 43,285 
Tacoma ....... 45,735 47,090 29,945 48,965 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 








Oct. 19 Oct. 20 

Oct. 18 Oct. 11 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 88 90 76 56 
BE. PAGE bvsccdsscr 74 54 74 as 
Duluth-Superior .. 87 87 79 67 
Outside mills* .... 75 69 65 56 
Average spring.. 83 82 71 56 
Milwaukee 5 58 64 49 
St. Louis ......... 87 69 60 
Bt, LOwlet ov ecvcse 84 61 57 
POOMMLO never veces 96 80 38 
Rochester os’ 90 37 46 
Chicago ...... ese 93 91 86 
Kansas City 87 83 100 
Kansas Cityft ..... 90 88 71 82 
a 90 90 es ee 
TORO so be ccs eee 78 89 71 75 
ri. Pee 83 90 61 81 
Nashville** ....... 80 85 62 84 
Portland, Oregon... 75 82 55 86 
ORES 6 be cc's oc becs 81 94 49 92 
Tacoma .......++.. 80 82 52 85 
Totals ......... 71 84 63 70 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 18 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 13 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 11. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


Wheat and Flour Freight Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


out- 










To— To— 

Albany ........ - 81.6 New York® ..... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New Yorkf ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.6 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia ... 30.6 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia*® .. 30.5 
Boston ...... +++ 84.56 Philadelphiat 30.5 
alee ey Pee 31.56 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 32.6 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.5 Portland* ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec... 39.5 
Corning ..... «++ 29.56 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira seeees 29.6 Rockland ....... 34.5 
i ere Cee 23.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.6 Schenectady .... 31.5 
Hornell ........ 29.6 Seranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis «+++ 21.6 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
eT ae 29.56 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ... cooce 81.8 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica .......... 30.6 
Montreal ....... 84.5 Wayland seeece 29.5 
Mount Morris ... 29.6 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans.. 33.6 Chicago (propor- 

Newport “epesae - 29.6 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York . . $2.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 


*Applies on ‘eile for export only. ftExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 





Manufacturing Corporation Taxes 
Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18.—Accord- 
ing to figures made public by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, manufacturing cor- 
porations contributed 62 per cent of the 
total income and excess profits tax re- 
turns from corporations during the year 
1917. The number of taxable returns 
from corporations is reported at 58,788, 
representing a total gross income of $40,- 
437,716,898. Deductions were $34,701,- 
711,263, leaving a total net income of $5,- 
736,005,635, on which the tax was §$1,- 
326,960,480. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





In July of this year there were 1,300,- 
000 carcasses of lamb and mutton in 
storage in Australia. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 
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At a meeting of millers, bankers and 
grain dealers of the spring wheat dis- 
trict, held on Tuesday, Oct. 21, in Min- 
neapolis, the Spring Wheat Improve- 
ment Association was formed for the pur- 

ose of developing and distributing a 

tter quality of seed wheat. 

The meeting was called and presided 
over by A. L. Goetzmann, president of 
the Southern Minnesota Mills. The 
measures determined upon were the out- 
come of discussions heard during a meet- 
ing of. the Southern Minnesota Mills, in 
Minneapolis, on, Sept. 12. Mr. , Goetz- 
mann was intrusted at that time. with 
the task of forming a committee charged 
with carrying out the association’s ideas 
on the subject of a five-year campaign 
for improving spring wheat seed. 

The appointment of an executive com- 
mittee, in accordance with this arrange- 
ment, was placed by Mr. Goetzmann in 
the hands of those who attended yester- 
day’s meeting, which also was concerned 
with the approval of a budget of $25,000 
or more to carry on the projected work. 
The following executive committee was 
appointed: 

Franklin Edwards, Marshall, Minn., 
chairman; John §S. Pillsbury and Frank 
Crosby, Minneapolis, representing Min- 
neapolis mills; Benjamin Stockman, Du- 
luth, representing Duluth _ interests; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis, repre- 
senting millers of the central district; 
John H. Rich, agent of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Minneapolis, and Theodore 
Wold, of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, representing bank- 
ing interests; F. E. Hawley, Watertown, 
S. D., representing South Dakota; H. S. 
Helm, Minneapolis, representing North 
Dakota; William Dalrymple, Minneap- 
olis, representing the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and A. L. Goetzmann, 
La Crosse, Wis., and Franklin Edwards, 
representing southern Minnesota. 

This committee will meet within the 
next 10 days to select a director from a 
number of candidates who desire to un- 
dertake the work. Detailed plans will be 
considered at that time concerning the 
scope of the campaign and the size and 
purposes of the budget, which, generally 
speaking, is to be devoted to advertising, 
to propaganda through rural schools and 
country newspapers, to special instruction 
in agricultural colleges, and to experi- 
mental work in the development of new 
and better strains and varieties of wheat. 

Those present at the meeting were A. 
C. Loring, James F. Bell, H. P. Gallaher, 
H. S. Helm, Dwight M. Baldwin, John 
G. McHugh, Theodore Wold, John Mac- 
Millan, L. H. Pinney, Fred Van Dusen, 
William Dalrymple, H. H. King, W. F. 
Gooding, W. H. Sudduth, John S. Pills- 
bury, E. S. Woodworth, John H. Rich, 
Rowley G. Brown, Frank Crosby, Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, H. V. Jones and Curtis 
lL. Mosher, Minneapolis; F. E. Hawley, 
Watertown, S. D; Franklin Edwards, 
Marshall, Minn; Charles Vogtel, New 
Ulm, Minn; Frank Bean, New Prague, 
Minn; Benjamin Stockman, Duluth; H. 
C. Garvin, Winona, Minn; Guy Everett, 
Waseca, Minn; A. L. Goetzmann, La 
Crosse, Wis; George P. Sexauer, Brook- 
ings, S. D; W. B. Windsor, Fergus Falls, 
Minn; C. E. Hutton, Osakis, Minn. 





Canada’s Principal Crops 

Toronto, Onr., Oct. 18.—The_ total 
yield of wheat in Canada is now officially 
placed in a government crop report at 
193,688,800 bus, including 174,687,000 of 
spring wheat and 19,001,800 of fall wheat. 
Upon the acreage sown the average yield 
per acre is 10% bus for spring wheat, 
23%, for fall wheat and 11% for. all 
wheat. In 1918 the total yield of wheat 
was 189,075,350 bus, or 11 bus per acre. 

For oats the average yield per acre for 
Canada is 27 bus, representing a total of 
$99,368,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
average of 283, bus and total of 426,- 
312,500. 

Barley, with an average of 22 bus, 
yields 66,443,500 bus, as against last 
year’s average of 241/, bus and total of 
77,287,240. . 

Rye, with an average yield per acre 
of 141% bus, yields the total of 8,234,100 
bus, as against 1514 and 8,504,400 in 1918. 


The yields in 1919-for the three prairie 


Pp 
: sage g are estimated at 161,419,000 


of wheat, 246,856,000 of oats, 46,412,- 
000 of barley and 5,954,000 of Ee 
A. H. Barney 





RETAIL BAKERS' MEETING 


Surprisingly Large Attendance at National 
Convention in Chicago—East Is 
Poorly Represented 
Crricago, Itx., Oct, 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Attendance at the second an- 
nual convention of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, now in session, is 
surprisingly large, though the East is 

poorly represented, 

President Eugene Lipp, Chicago, told 
of the association's» activities during the 
past year, at the opening session. His 
address was followed by Secretary. John 
Hartley’s report. The treasurer report- 
ed receiving $2,931 and disbursing $2,514 
during the year. Various committees 
were then appointed. 

Mayor Sylvester, Chicago, of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Training, told 
what the government was doing for dis- 
abled returned service men. 

Carl Feldhusen, of the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation, described the 
manufacture, use and points in favor of 
his product. 

Joseph M. Bell brought greetings from 
the American Association, and comment- 
ed on the splendid relationship existing 
between the two national associations. 
F. Aumueller, of the Cramer’ Krasselt 
Co., Milwaukee, described the national 
advertising campaign adopted for retail- 
ers. Many recommended it, and sub- 
scribed for it. 

A paper prepared by Rudolph Fries, 
New York, oa co-operative buying, was 
read by Albert Klapfer. 

George Dodson, Kansas City, talked on 
reciprocal insurance for retailers. 

Robert Young, Bureau of Chemistry, 
read a paper on eggs, their use and 
value to the baker. 

William Francis Ireland, Los Angeles, 
read proposed changes to the by-laws. 

A motion was adopted to admit asso- 
ciates as members on payment of $10 
annual dues. 

There will be an extra business session 
this evening. No flour men are present. 


Rosert T. Bearry, 





Irrigation in Nevada 


Wasnuincton, D. C., Oct. 18—To en- 
courage reclamation of Nevada’s desert 
lands, the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill authorizing exploration in 
that state for underground waters to be 
used for irrigation purposes. The meas- 
ure, having passed the Senate, now. goes 
to the President. Under its terms the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
give a homeseeker the exclusive right for 
two years to develop underground waters, 
and if in that time he demonstrates the 
successful irrigation of 20 acres he is 
given 640 acres for his labor. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Return of Railroads Advocated 


InpraNnApotis, Inp., Oct, 18.—Return 
of the railroads to private ownership not 
later than Dec. 31, 1919, was urged in a 
resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners at its annual convention held 
here this week. 

The resolution stated that the transi- 
tion should be made with as little dis- 
turbance as possible, and with this end in 
view recommended that the existing in- 
terstate and intrastate rates, passenger 
and freight, initiated by the director gen- 
eral, be continued in force for a period 
not beyond July 1, 1921. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





High Wages in Oil Fields 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 18.—In the oil 
district of northern Texas as much as 
$12 to $15 per day is being paid for oil- 
field labor, with an average wage of close 
to $9 per day. The very high pey offered 
for this work is making it difficult for 
flour mills of the district to keep full 
crews. The oil-well work, while more or 
less intermittent and uncertain, is, be- 
cause of the high pay, most attractive to 


ordinary labor when compared with the 
steadier work at lower yes ng flour 
mills and other industries offering regu- 
lar employment. Z 

R. E. Srerirne. 


PACKERS WIDENING FIELD 


Federal Trade Commission Asserts That 
“Big Five” in Chicago Bids Fair to 
Dominate Wholesale Grocery Trade 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 18.—‘Meat 
substitutes and other non-meat foods, as 
well as meats, are rapidly falling under 
the sway of the extending nation-wide 
control of the ‘Big Five’ Chicago meat 
packers, More than 200 foods, ‘unrelated 
to the main industry. of meat-packing as 
either products or by-products, are to- 
day handled by one or more of the Big 
Five. They already bid fair to dominate 
the wholesale grocery trade ‘in practical- 
ly all the more important centers of dis- 
tribution.’ ” 

These allegations were made Thursday 
in Part 1V of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report to the. President on its 
investigation of the meat industry made 
public here. 

The report charges the Big Five have 
divided the food specialty field, each of 
them concentrating to obtain control in 
particular lines. 

The more than 200 unrelated foods 
handled by the Big Five are classified in 
the report under the divisions, poultry 
and game products, dairy products, and 
grocery foods—including cereals and va- 
rious breakfast foods, lard and butter 
substitutes, canned and dried vegetables, 
canned and dried fruits and preserves, 
eanned, cured, and frozen fish, condi- 
ments and relishes of all kinds, and sun- 
dries such as coco, coffee, honey, molas- 
ses, peanut butter, and cane, corn and 
maple syrups. In addition to this, Ar- 
mour & Co., the report sets forth, were 
found to be engaged in handling 184 
soda fountain preparations and 19 soda 
fountain utensils. 

“These packers have entered the whole- 
sale- grocery trade,” the report states, 
“and in practically all the more impor- 
tant centers of distribution they bid 
fair to dominate a field which a few 
years ago was almost exclusively occu- 
pied by the independent provision job- 
ber and wholesale grocer. 

“The packers have made rapid growth 
in recent years in the handling of food 
specialty lines. 

“Regarding cereals,” the report says, 
“The Armour Grain Co. is a large factor 
in the cereal and breakfast food busi- 
ness, through its subsidiaries both han- 
dling grain and manufacturing cereal 
foods. Among other such foods, corn 
flakes, oats, pancake flour, macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles are advertised as 
Armour’s. The company reported sur- 
plus and undivided profits, at the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, of $5,426,- 
830.06, after deducting a dividend of 78 
per cent on the capital stock. The year’s 
net earnings amounted to $2,908,912.79, 
or 290 per cent on the capital stock and 
67 per cent on the net worth of the com- 
pany, including capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, as reported at the close 
of the fiscal year 1916.” 


Joun J.. Marrinan. 








California Food Hoarders Sentenced 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 18.—Jail sen- 
tences and fines, in two cases brought 
under the food control act, have been re- 
ported to the Department of Justice by 
District Attorney John R. O’Connor, of 
San Diego, Cal. Hulett Merritt was sen- 
tenced to five months. in jail and $5,000 
fine for hoarding sugar, and Jose Ber- 
majo to three months and $250 for 
hoarding flour. Joun J. Marrinan. 





Embargo on Sugar Proposed _ 
Wasnrnoton, D. C., Oct. 18.—To pre- 
vent a sugar famine in the United States, 
an cmbargo on the exportation of all raw 
and refined sugar and sugar cane is pro- 
vided in a resolution introduced in the 
House this week by Representative F. W. 
Dallinger, of Massachusetts. Other reso- 
lutions of Mr. Dallinger call on the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to inform Congress of the surplus 
sugar they have on hand, with the view 

of devoting it to public use. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





DEFENDS RAIL RATE POLICY 
indebked Geasiah then edie tte. te Oppeeet v0 


to Increases’ That Benefit Roads” 
‘After Return to Owners. >” 

The Association of Railway Executives 
has notified Director General Walker ‘D. 
Hines of their belief that the government 
should advance rates of its own volition 
in order to restore the relation between 
income and expenditure, which has been 
disturbed by the increase in the expenses 
on the part of the Railroad Administra- 
tion during the war. Attention is. .dj- 
rected by the association to the promise 
of the President, when the ro were 
taken over, that they would be returned 
in the same relative cond This “is 
considered by the railroad officials to, ap- 
ply to financial circumstances as well ‘as 
to physical properties. ! pe 

Mr. Hines has made the following 
statement in reply: 

“The suggestion of the railroad execu- ° 

tives that the Railroad Administration 
make increases in rates,” said Mr. Hines, 
“can mean only one thing, and that is 
that the Railroad Administration shall 
make the increases during federal. control 
for the sole and exclusive benefit of the 
railroads under private management 
after the end of federal control. This is 
true, because the conclusion. has been 
reached, with the approval of the: Presi- 
dent, that it is not in the public interest 
to make an immediate increase in rates 
for the purpose of increasing the reve- 
nues of the Railroad Administration dur- 
ing federal control. 
_ “A fundamentally wrong conception is 
involved in the claim that the President 
ought to exercise the emergency rate- 
making power, conferred upon him for 
the purpose of deciding as between. the 
railroads and the public what the former 
shall charge and what the latter shall pay 
after federal control shall end, 

“The theory. of the federal. control was 
that the government would guarantee a 
rental during federal control, but not 
afterwards. The idea, of course, was that 
after federal control the permanent statu- 
tory provisions and procedure would be 
looked to by the railroad companies. to 
secure for themselves adequate compen= 
sation. The resolution of the railroad 
executives in effect takes the position that 
they are not willing to resort to the per- 
manent statutory provisions to protect 
their interests, but instead they want the 
President to use his emergency power so 
as to provide for their compensation aft- 
er federal control, in addition to having 
guaranteed them their returns during 
federal control. 

“There is no duty whatever, either 
legal or moral, resting upon the Railroad 
Administration, to initiate, for the. bene- 
fit of the railroad corporations, : rates 
which it believes to be inexpeédient -to ‘ini- 
tiate for its own benefit. On the contrary, 
the railroad companies have the power-to 
protect their interests in this matter just 
as fully as they have had in the past, and 
they ought to resort to it, unless they 
choose to stand on the rates as they are. 

“With regard to the position suggested 
by the railway executives that the Rail- 
road Administration’s action is increas- 
ing the expenses, this could not be trie 
as to increases in expenses which would 
have taken place if the Railroad Admin- 
istration had not been in existence. In 
view of the extraordinary increases in 
expenses of all forms of industry under 
private management, there is no basis for 
demonstrating that the increases: in ex+ 
penses of the Railroad Administration 
were due to any causes other than those 
which affected all forms of industry, and 
hence no basis for claiming that a tem- 
porary emergency power of raté-making’ 
oe federal control should be em- 
ployed for the exclusive purpose of meet- 
ing them after federal control shall 
have ended. 

“If the Railroad Administration 
deemed it expedient to increase rates for 
its own benefit, it would still be true that 
the increases it would make in order. to 
defray expenses of. unified operation of 
all the railroads in the country might. be 
very different from the increases »which 
would be necessary to protect the sepa- 
rate railroads or separate territorial 
groups of railroads in different parts of 
the country.” Nes 








GRAIN MEN IN ST. LOUIS 
Defeat of Plumb Pian, and Adoption of 
: a Federal Budget System 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 18—The twenty- 
third annual convention of the Grain 


Dealers’ National Association, - held in 
St. Louis at the Planters’ Hotel this 


has ever held, and much credit is due to 
the various committees appointed by the 
Merchants’ Exchange for their efforts 
toward this end. 

On Monday, Columbus Day, there was 
no trading on ’change, but an orcheastra 
_ entertained the delegates in the trading 

hall, which had been redecorated for this 

event. 

At the opening session, after the usual 
formalities, President P. E. Goodrich de- 
livered his annual address, in which he 
stated that the adoption of the Plumb 
plan would mean greatest calami 

* the United States has ever experience 
_and that it would ultimately lead to a 
socialistic nation. He said that the na- 
tionalization of the railroads, as outlined 
in this plan, would bring about the na- 
tionalization of all other industries, and 
that the resulting disorder and strife 
would fasten on the ernment a load 
of debt greater than that of the war. 

Mr. Goodrich made reference to the 
labor situation and the Adamson law. 
He ur, that the government return 


the roads to private ownership, and 
made a strong plea for opposition to 
Townley, the Non-Partisan League lead- 


er, whose doctrines, he said, were the 
“scourge of the North.” 

Max Thelen, director of public service 
of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, in his address at the afternoon 
session, said that the administration’s 
figures “show that the car shortage sit- 
uation has been well handled by the gov- 
ernment, considering the circumstances; 
a great many more shipments have been 
made during the past two months in the 
movement of the enormous grain crop 
this year than during a similar period 
last year.” This, he said, had been ac- 
complished without any increase in the 
number of cars. The administration was 
doing all in its power to relieve the con- 
gestion. The difficulty was not one of a 
rail shortage, but of a shortage of ships 
to carry products from this country. 
Arrangements had been made with the 
British - government whereby Britain 
would send many of its Atlantic ships to 
gulf ports to carry away the gigantic 
stores of wheat tied up there. Mr. 
Thelen said that the best way to cope 
with the situation would be to impress 
upon the farmer the necessity of storing 
grain on his farm until conditions im- 
prove. He said he expected an early re- 
turn of the railroads to private owner- 
ship. 

George A. Wells, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
presented an interesting report of the 
various meetings held by the advisory 
committee of the grain trade with Julius 
H. Barnes, in which he highly praised the 
efficiency of the Grain Corporation. 

A report on the telephone and tele- 
graph service, made by M. L. Jenks, of 

uth, Minn., criticized the work of 
Postmaster General Burleson. 

At the Tuesday morning session, A. E. 
Reynolds, chairman of the legislative 
committee, in presenting the report of 
this body, characterized the high cost of 
living as “political buncombe.” Several 
addresses on the high cost of living were 
made at Tuesday’s sessions, the keynote 
of them all being increased production. 

At the annual banquet, held Tuesday 
evening at the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation Club, David R. Francis, ambas- 
sador to Russia, and James P. Goodrich, 
governor of Indiana, addressed the dele- 
ae John L. Messmore presided, Am- 

sador Francis reviewed conditions in 
Russia, and took an unqualified stand in 
favor of the League of Nations. Gov- 
ernor Goodrich confined his address en- 
tirely to what he termed the attempt of 
certain labor radicals to subject the 
United States to a class rule, and ulti- 
mately 


An address by Julius H. Barnes, Unit- . 


ed States Wheat Director, in which he 


went into economic conditions in this 
country and in Eu and advocated 
that the people of the United States con- 


tinue to conform to the idealistic stand- 
ards that have characterized their deal- 
ings with their allies, featured the clos- 


ing session of the convention Wednes-. 


day morning. 

Choosing the time and place for the 
1920 convention was left to the board 
of directors. Return of the grain busi- 
ness to private control, abandonment of 
federal control brought about through 
war-time needs in lines of business 
and agriculture, defeat of the Plumb 
plan, and the adoption of a budget sys- 
tem for the United States, were urged in 
resolutions unanimously adopted. 

The present officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, as follows: P. E. Good- 
rich, Winchester, Ind., president; H. I. 
Baldwin, Decatur, Ill, first vice-presi- 
dent; H. E. Botsford, Detroit, Mich., sec- 
ond vice-president; Charles Quinn, To- 
ledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. Board 
of directors: J. W. McCord, Columbus, 
Ohio; W. T. Hale, Jr., Nashville, Tenn; 
H. T. Burns, Buffalo, N. Y; A. L. Scott, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; S. W. Wilder, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Elmer Hutchinson, Ar- 
lington, Ind; Victor DeWein, Warrens- 
burg, Ill; E. M. Combs, Chicago; W. M. 
Priddy, Wichita Falls, Texas; J. S. 
Green, Louisville, Ky; U. F. Clemons, 
Marshall, Okla; Joy M. Hackler, Milwau- 
kee, Wis; Jesse J. Culp, Warrensburg, 
Mo; C. D. Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb; 
Marshall Hall, St. Louis; W. T. Greely, 
Great Falls, Mont; A. S. McDonald, Bos- 
ton; J. H. Beusse, Athens, Ga; Robert 
Ryon, Lansing, Mich; S. C. Armstrong, 
Seattle, Wash. The last 10 directors 
were selected yesterday. 

Among the numerous out-of-town mill- 
ers who attended the convention were: 
David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; R. P. John- 
son, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn; F. G. Emmons, Commercial Mill- 


ing Co. Detroit, Mich; R. S. Hurd, Red 
.» Wichita, Kansas; S. 
ra- 


tion, 

land (Ohio) Milling Co; M. G. Tanner, 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; 
W. P. Majo, Duluth (Minn.) Universal 
Milling Co; R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; Warner Moore, 
Jr., Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; J. M. 
Coup, Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co; H. 
Work, Ellsworth (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; S. P. Kraemer, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; O. M, Thomas, Thomas Milling Co., 
Marion, Ind; P. M. Clark, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Perer Dertiien. 





DINNER TO EDWARD FLESH 


United States Food Distributor Welcomed 
Home to St. Louis on Completion of Euro- 
pean Task—Europe Bankrupt, He Says 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo., Oct. 18—Edward M. 
Flesh, European. representative and 
treasurer of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, who recently returned to this 
country from direction of the food relief 
work overseas, was tendered a dinner and 
reception by the St. Louis Millers’ Club 
and the St. Louis Grain Club, Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 15, at the St. Louis Club. 
About 200 millers and grain men attend- 
ed, with Julius H. Barnes, director of 
the Grain Corporation, and P. E. Good- 
rich, president of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, who held their annual 
convention here this week, as guests of 
honor. 

E. C. Andrews, president of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, acted as toastmas- 
ter, and, in introducing Mr. Flesh, ex- 
plained that the occasion was a “welcome 
home” to the man who had carried on 
so successfully the work of the United 
States Food Administration and relief 
abroad. 

Mr. Flesh began his speech by outlining 
some of the work the Grain Corporation 
did in Europe, and said that he was 








| THE STRIKE BUN | 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Regard- 
less of what the name might imply, the 
strike bun bears no relationship what- 
ever to war bread. It is simply a vicious 
form of intoxication which induces those 
who work with their hands, regardless 
of how much they are being paid, to de- 
mand more. 

For the past several months New York 
has been hampered by a long, continuous 
chain of strikes. One has followed so 
closely upon the heels of the other that 
it has at times been extremely difficult to 
tell where one ended and the other be- 

an. 

, First we had the streetcar strike, fol- 
lowed the next week by the subway 
strike, when all New York walked or 
crowded itself into motor-trucks, auto- 
mobiles, jitneys, or any sort of convey- 
ance it could find to get to and from 
business, and did it cheerfully. Then 
came the theatrical strike, by reason of 
which the poor, tired business man, both 
resident and transient, was debarred from 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Fluffy Ruf- 
fles show how high she could kick. Im- 
mediately following this came the strike 
of the window cleaners, who wanted, and 
finally got, $837 per week, but while they 
were getting it New York’s big office 
buildings wore clouded spectacles. 

Then came the tailors’, barbers’ and 
laundrymen’s strike, during which Fa- 
ther Knickerbocker’s knickerbockers had 
to be worn baggy at the knees, and prob- 
ably went without a much needed patch 
upon their broad bosom. The old gentle- 
man had to turn his collars inside out 
and make every shirt do triple duty, but 
with a safety razor he managed to pre- 
sent a smooth and still smiling face to 
the situation. 

The next link in the chain was the long- 
shoremen’s strike, immediately coupled 
with the expressmen’s strike. 
shoremen wanted $1 an hour and an 8- 
hour day, the expressmen wanted the 
earth. re have been and are now ex- 





isting many other strikes, but these last 
two are the most important because of 
their effect upon the people’s food sup- 
ply and because of them much good and 
valuable food has been allowed to rot on 
the piers and at the railroad terminals, 
with the result that prices for food in 
storage have risen perceptibly. 

Father Knickerbocker and his- family 
of several millions stood all this without 
much more than a slight murmur of dis- 
satisfaction during the time that strikes 
were running nearly the whole gamut of 
industrial effort. The only note which 
was not touched upon was that represent- 
ing the clerks and the brain workers. 
They have not struck, undoubtedly be- 
cause the poor devils need their jobs and 
the weekly insult contained in the pay 
envelope in order to meet partially the 
increased cost of living produced by 
meeting the unreasonable demands of 
those who have struck. Present appear- 
ances seem to indicate, however, that this 
attitude on the part of old Ultimate Con- 
sumer is ready for a change, and it is 
quite possible that he, as a class, or a 
mass, may rise up and strike the striker. 
He has borne a heavy load cheerfully, 
and it would not be surprising if he 
chucked it by the roadside, rolled up his 
sleeves and pitched in for justifiable rec- 
ognition of his rights. 

All these strikes have affected busi- 
ness seriously, and the flour business has 
not escaped. There have been much too 
many, or many too much, but it now looks 
as though the end is in sight, but the 
trouble is to tell which end. So long as 
the so-called laboring class, which term 
does not seem to include those who work 
with their heads, keep demanding and 
getting increased pay, the product of 
their labor must correspondingly advance 
until the balloon, extended to a point 
beyond its stren bursts. In the mean- 
time, the flour business suffers with the 
rest. 

W. QuackEnsuUsH. 














= at London, 20. petro distrib- 
uting centers were opened at rT points 
and the work of these offices was extend- 


handled directly 2,000,000 tons of food- 
stuffs, valued at $420,000,000, and, after 
being asked in June to take over all of 
Mr. Hoover’s missions, the total was 
brought up to 4,000,000 tons, valued at 
$790,000,000. 

Contrary to general opinion, Mr. Flesh 
said, a — deal of the work of the 
United States Grain Corporation came 
after the signing of the armistice, when 
the abandonment of the telephone and 
telegraph lines and poor service of the 
transportation systems made the distri- 
bution of food to needy sections most 
difficult. He said that America was the 
real savior of the world during this 
period immediately following the clrse of 
hostilities, and that, without the aid of 
the United States, thousands of people in 
Europe would have perished. Seventy- 
five per cent of the .relief extended to 
devastated countries was by the United 
States government, through the Grain 
Corporation. 

Mr. Flesh explained that the Grain 
Corporation extended this field of en- 
deavor from relief work to the army it- 
self, and that it was an immediate “sec- 
ond line of defense” to the fighting men 
in the trenches. He also stated that 
much of the good work done by his or- 
ganization. was only made _ possible 
through the close co-operation of the 
American navy, and told how the navy 
took the first American merchant ship 
through the Kiel Canal. The cargo was 
consigned to Poland. He related how, 
after Mr. Hoover had decided to send 
food to Germany, his office selected as 
representative to go to Hamburg Charles 
T. Neal, of Omaha, Neb., who was pres- 
ent at the banquet. 

In speaking of the general conditions 
in Europe today, Mr. Flesh said: “In 
my opinion, Europe is bankrupt. They 
need credit, and do not ask for charity. 
It is my belief that the sooner we ratify 
the peace treaty and get back to normal 
conditions, the better off we will be.” 

Julius H. Barnes related many of the 
individual feats of Mr. Flesh, who had 
to organize the European work of the 
Corporation out of nothing after his ar- 
rival in London, Mr. Barnes said that, 
under bolshevism, Russia, which formerly 
produced 1,600,000,000 bus of wheat an- 
nually, cannot now feed its own people. 
He said that, in Europe, Herbert Hoover 
is hailed as a savior, for his work in 
establishing the Children’s Relief Organi- 
zation, which had as its mission special 
provision of food for women and chil- 
dren. “The people,” he said, “call it his 
greatest act, and the work which he start- 
ed is being continued there today by 
other Americans.” 

George H. Tansey, of St. Louis, for- 
mer president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and lately attorney for the board 
of enforcement of the United States 
Grain Corporation in St. Louis, told of 
the sacrifices made by Mr. Flesh and 
others in carrying on their work in the 
war, and in speaking of the post-war 
problems of the country he said, “Let us 
take heed that the parlor Bolshevists and 
pink tea Socialists do not undermine our 
government.” 

Frank C. Crowell, of Kansas City, for- 
merly in charge of the work of the Grain 
Corporation in that district, and Charles 
T. Neal, of Omaha, Neb., director for the 
Nebraska district and later associated 
with Mr. Flesh in work overseas, made 
short addresses in which they praised the 
work of Mr. Flesh. Marshall Hall, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Grain Club, con- 
cluded the addresses, with a short talk 
in commendation of the work of Mr. 
Flesh and in welcoming him back to St. 
Louis. D. T. Piazzek, of Kansas City, 
and Howard Jackson, of Chicago, were 
among those seated at Mr. Flesh’s table. 


Perver Deruen. 





According to the last computation made 
by the Danish statistical board, the all- 
round rise in the cost of living in Den- 
mark has now reached 111 per cent. 
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SPENDING FLOUR 


By ELEANOR BropNAx 


Flour for money. It’s being used that 
way in Montenegro by the American Red 
Cross, There is Fae I no bread to 
be found in the Balkan states, and very 
little food of any kind. So flour, bacon, 
beans, lard, and milk serve as currency. 

In remodeling an old building into a 
bathhouse for the use of the people of 
Podoritza, Montenegro, the workmen 
were paid with food. So were the wom- 
en employed in the workrooms making 
clothes for the r out of material sent 
over by the Red Cross. 

When the Red Cross arrived in that 
city the first thing it did was to estab- 
lish a soup kitchen, and the “bread line” 


out that the child lived three miles from 
town and had left home every morning 
for weeks without breakfast, his only 
meal during the day consisting of one 
potato and a small piece of bread. 

Piled high on docks of Galatz, 
Roumania, are hundreds of sacks of flour 
—American flour. Throu the mine- 
strewn Dardanelles, the straits of Bospo- 
rus,intothe Black Sea, and up the Danube 
River to the deserted looking little port 
steamed the good ship Lake Elizabeth 
loaded with food from America. She was 
the first big vessel to dock there since the 
beginning of the war. 

orty per cent of these supplies were 





Flour for Roumanian Relief on the Deck of the “Lake Elizabeth” 


was the inevitable result. Flour was 
eight kronen, which means in money 28¢ 
per Ib, and the poor couldn’t buy it. 

Serbia and Roumania too are crying 
no less pathetically for bread. The wast- 
ed bodies of men, women, and children, 
many of which are racked with disease, 
bear mute testimony to their sufferings. 
Serbia felt more than any other country 
the grim hand of the war. She is a 
wreck physically and economically. 

In many towns in the Balkans no raw 
material for clothes has been received for 
years. Flour sacks were popular for 
shirts and burlap bags for trousers until 
the Red Cross arrived with. several tons 
of used clothing contributed by chapters 
at home. re 

The Serbians are a’ bread-and-meat 
people. Before the war practically all 
the wheat grown there was for home con- 
sumption. And nothing has grown in 
her blackened fields for five years. 

A Red Cross worker who has just re- 
turned from Serbia said: “I could always 
tell by the color of the bread just how 
far we were from transportation. If 
we were some distance from the railroads 
the bread was black, with very little flour 
in it. The standard bread is made from 
wheat, but is about the color of Ameri- 
can rye bread. They don’t refine their 
flour to the degree that we do in the 
United States.” 

In Tetova, Serbia, the prefect of the 
town reduced the high cost of living in 
something less than five minutes. He 
announced that the American Red Cross 
had arrived with food for the under- 
nourished mothers and children, and 
clothes and medicine for the destitute. 

“Are the Serbs a people to allow an- 
other country to feed their own country- 
men while a few profiteer?” he asked. 
The prices at that particular time had 
already been reduced one-half what the 
Bulgars had been demanding. Sugar 
was $1 a pound; meat, 80c; flour, 1l5c; 
salt, 60c; and milk 40c per quart. After 
that appeal to their ——— the shop- 
keepers cut some of the prices 50 per 
cent. 

In most of the Balkans the Red Cross 
serves a hot meal with plenty of bread 
in the schools, and in many cases it is 
the only real meal the children have. 

During the visit of a Red Cross relief 
worker to a school in Pilsenec, Czecho- 
Slovakia, a boy fainted. Inquiry brought 





sent directly to Red Cross relief stations 
in the interior of Roumania. And still 
the warehouses at the wharves proved in- 
adequate, so temporary buildings were 
erected until the rest of the food can 
be sent on to its destinations. 

Other Lake Elizabeths will carry bread 
across the sea, and the Red Cross will 
continue distributing it to starving peo- 
ple. In peacetime as in wartime the 
work of mercy will go on, aided by the 
millions of American people who will 
mobilize for the third Red Cross roll- 
call. 





FRENCH RAILWAY RECORD 





Service Made Notable Response to War De- 
mands—Vast Quantity of Materials 
Transported 


The response which the French rail- 
ways made to war demands is outlined 
in a report from Consul General A: M. 
Thackara in Paris, who says that at times 
of emergency the French system had to 
undergo traffic which strained its capacity 
to the utmost. During the four and a 
half years of war through which the 
country has just passed, he says, the 
railways have rendered great service to 
the national defense in the transportation 
of vast quantities of war material, food 
supplies, troops, etc., notwithstanding al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. 

The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean system 
in five weeks ran 1,600 extra trains, mak- 
ing an average total of 45 trains a day. 
In 1915 the same system transported 
70,000 Sikhs and Gourkas who had been 
landed at Marseilles. In the game year 
the Orleans system ran 400 trains, some- 
times at six-minute intervals, to carry 
Hindoo troops from Toulouse to Orleans. 
The Southern Railway transported 600,- 
000 men and 86,000 horses and mules. 

During 1915 also the Northern system 
operated more than 114,000 trains, or an 
average of 320 trains per day, not in- 
cluding hospital trains and those carry- 
ing soldiers and munitions of war. te 
1915, for revictualing the army in food 
products and munitions of war, 30,000 
complete trains, or an average of 160 per 
day, were operated by the Northern Rail- 
way. The Southern Railway carried 617,- 
000 tons of food products and munitions 
and 584,000 tons of various kinds of mer- 
chandise. The Orleans system carried 


gel hag orth he. Br ghar 
ter railway carried 

products, 65,000 tons of forage, 107,000 
cattle and 215,000 head of sheep and hogs 
to feed Paris. 

In the following table are shown (in 
round numbers) the results of the opera- 
tions of the French railway systems in 
1918 and 1918, inclusive, francs havin 
been converted to dollars at the norma 
rate of exchange—1l franc equaling 19.3c 
(000’s omitted ).: 

Companies -—Receipts—, Capital 


1913— Gross Net charges Deficit 
State .... $62,532 $9,071 $22,195 $13,124 
Northern . 64,848 25,090 23,546 1,544 
Eastern .. 658,865 22,774 21,230 °1,644 
Orleans .. 69,830 24,611 27,792 3,281 
Paris-Lyons- 

Mediter- 

ranean.. 115,028 49,408 47,864 1,544 
Southern . 28,950 12,738 13,124 386 





Totals .$390,0563 $143,592 $155,751 $12,159 
1918— 


State ..... $87,815 $22,195 $31,266 $53,461 
Northern . 65,584 10,615 29,336 $8,021 
Eastern .. 55,005 13,860 23,160 27,020 
Orleans... 865,113 11,194 33,582 22,388 
Paris-Lyons- 

Mediter- 


ranean.. 151,312 16,019 656,163 40,144 
Southern . 38,793 4,632 13,896 9,264 





Totals...$473,622 $4,825 $187,403 $192,228 
*Surplus. ftDeficit. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 

A recent issue of Commerce Reports 
mentions the inquiry for representation 
by a firm in the Dominican Republic of 
exporters of rice and wheat flour. Sam- 
ples, descriptive literature and price lists 
are requested. The firm’s address can. be 
secured from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce by mentioning No. 
30772. 

A representative of a firm in Denmark 
will be in the United States for the next 
few weeks and desires to secure agencies 
for the sale in Scandinavia of grain and 
flour. The firm’s address can be obtained 
from the bureau by mentioning No. 
30753. 

An agency is desired by a man in Den- 
mark for the sale of foodstuffs of all 
kinds. Direct representation for produc- 
ers and manufacturers preferred. Pay- 
ment, bankers’ credit. Bureau will fur- 
nish address if No. 30774 is mentioned. 





Turkey as a Source of Supplies 

By far the greater part of the people 
of Turkey are engaged in agriculture. 
Turkey is recognized as one of the im- 
portant sources of raw materials used in 
the factories of Europe and America. 
This production might be many times 
multiplied by the use of improved meth- 


key to America in 1912 wool to 
the value of $2,044,442. The number of 
mohair goats in Asia Minor has been esti- 
mated ‘at 3,000,000, and the mohair an- 
a produced is reported to be worth 
$4,000,000. This industry of stock-raising, 
besides supplying the people with a large 
amount of food and clothing, furnishes 
for the export trade hides, hair and dairy 
products. The tanning of leather, how- 
ever, has never been carried on to any — 
great extent.—From “Industrial Turkey,” 
by William H. Hail, in Asia magazine, 





French Sugar Recovery Slow 


On the strength of private advices re- 
ceived by the Federal Sugar : Refining 
Co., the recovery of the sugar industry 
of France is bound to be extremely slow, 
and is, thus far, disappointing. It ap- 
pears that most of the beet sugar fac- 
tories were behind the 1918 lines and were 
stripped by the Germans of every bit of 
copper, brass, bronze, belting, rubber, and 
all electrical equipment which it was pos- 
sible to carry away. 

France had 217 sugar factories work- 
ing in 1913 and 65 in 1917. The produc- 
tion in 1913 was 877,000 tons of refined 
sugar, and in 1917, 185,000 tons. Of 
about 217 factories in France in 1913, 
over 142 were damaged, and for the most 
part completely destroyed during the 
war. These represent approximately 66 
per cent of the sugar industry in France, 
based on tonnage capacity. 

Many cases were found where the fac- 
tories were not much damaged by shell- 
fire during the fighting, but were mined 
just before the German retreat. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the great 
amount of damage found was not neces- 
sarily incident to warfare and indicated 
a systematic destruction of the sugar in- 
dustry of northern France, as well as the 
destruction of the factories where sugar 
machinery and sugar mill equipment was 
made for the French factories. 


. 





Demand for Machinery in Australia 


Consul General J. J. Brittain, Sydney, 
Australia, reports that the farmers in 
New South Wales are endeavoring to 
make use of the most up-to-date machin- ~ 
ery on their lands; American machinery 
being much in evidence. There is a fair- 
size market for grain and threshing ma- 
chines with drums of about three feet 
and six inches, also for steam tractors 
of about eight horsepower and portable 
engines of the same power. Petrol-driven 
farm tractors of 40 to 60 horsepower, 
capable of plowing 14 furrows and also 
for cultivating, are in use to a limited ex- 





American Flour at Galatz, Roumania, Ready for Distribution by the Red Cross 


ods and instruments. Nevertheless a far 
from negligible quantity of Turkish raw 
material finds its way into the markets 
of the world. The exports from Turkey 
to the United States alone are normally 
in excess of $15,000,000 annually, and her 
total exports, chiefly in the form of raw 
materials, are ten times that figure. 
From time immemorial the peoples of 
this land have followed the pastoral call- 
ing. The keeping of flocks and herds is 
an industry throughout the mountains of 
Kurdistan and the adjoining hills. Great 
flocks are kept all along the edge of the 
desert and in central Asia Minor. Tur- 


tent. Importers generally deal direct 
with the retailer or station supplier, but 
where dealings are with jobbers the terms 
are usually 30 to 60 days’ account, or 
longer by mutual arrangement. 





An article by the Simla (India) spe- 
cial correspendent of the London Times 
in the issue for Sept. 12 states that of- 
ficial figures for 1918-19 show Japanese 
imports into India amounting to $111,- 
666,665, practically equivalent to one-fifth 
of India’s total import trade. In 1917-18, 
Japanese imports totaled $61,666,665, and 
in 1916-17 $44,166,665. 



























Report of Secretary 
From the date of our annual meeting, 


in April of this year, until a A 1, much 
e 


of your secretary’s time was devoted to 
the work of the committee appointed at 
the annual meeting to conduct negotia- 
tions with the Grain Corporation for the 
protection of the milling interests under 
the provisions of the wheat guaranty act. 

Julius H. Barnes was appointed Wheat 
Director by the President, and the nego- 
tiations of the committee were conducted 
directly with Mr. Barnes, by a subcom- 
mittee composed of Mr. Bell, chairman, 
and- Messrs. Moses, Marr, Fisher and 
Lingham. After preliminary meetings at 
Chicago the committee went to New York 
and most of its members remained until 
the agreement was finally drafted and 
was acceptable to the committee, a period 
of nearly seven, weeks being required. 

The agreement as submitted to the 
millers of the country was generally sat- 
isfactory; it is operative, in many of its 
features, only when and if a resale price 
for wheat is established lower than the 
guaranteed price. There is one feature 
of the agreement to which special atten- 
tion should be called, and that is, that 
there have been incorporated, as part of 
the agreement, audit rules, under which 
the audits of the mills will be conducted 
in the event of the establishment of a re- 
sale price for wheat lower than the gov- 
ernmental price. L. E. Moses was chair- 
man of the subcommittee that drafted 
the audit rules and conducted the nego- 
tiations for their inclusion as a part of 
the agreement. An agreement having 
been reached on this very important mat- 
ter, there will be no repetition of the con- 
ditions that existed following the audit 
of the 10 months’ period of Food Admin- 
istration control. 

The committee appointed at the an- 
nual meeting, with three representatives 
of the Community Millers’ Association, 
who were added to the committee at Mr. 
Barnes’s request, constitutes the millers’ 
advisory committee, appointed by Mr. 
Barnes. 

LEGISLATION 


Since it convened on May 19 the pres- 
ent Congress has had submitted for its 
consideration more bills of a_ radical 
character than any of its predecessors. 
Most of the bills submitted have for their 
purpose the solution of the problems of 
the disposition of the railroads, disputes 
between capital and labor, and attempts 
to reduce the cost of living. Some of 
these bills are so revolutionary in char- 
acter as to suggest that they should not 
be given serious consideration; others re- 
flect the tendency to continue or increase 
bureaucratic control of industries. Many 
weeks have been devoted to hearings on 
some of these bills, but aside from creat- 
ing a feeling of distrust in business cir- 
cles nothing has been accomplished. 

Acting under instructions from a meet- 
ing of directors and delegates of the Fed- 
eration in October, 1917, your officers and 
legislative committee have continued their 
efforts to secure the passage of a decimal 
weight bill. At the opening of this ses- 
sion of Congress, Mr. Ashbrook, of Ohio, 
again introduced the bill which was con- 
sidered at last session, but which expired 
with the last Congress on March 4. The 
bill as introdu by Mr. Ashbrook did 


not contain certain features which were 
considered essential by your legislative 
committee, and no action was taken with 
reference to it. On July 17, however, the 
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Statements Covering Activities of Past Six Months Presented at 


Meeting of Directors and Delegates in Chicago Friday 
by Secretary, Export Agent, and Chairmen 


Hon. A. H. Vestal, of Indiana, chairman 
of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, introduced a bill 
(HR-7482) which embodied the features 
desired. Hearings on this bill were held 
on Aug. 22 and on Sept. 19; at the lat- 
ter hearing the Federation was represent- 
ed by Thomas L. Moore, chairman of the 
committee on legislation, and your secre- 
tary. It developed at this hearing that 
some of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
desired to include within the provisions 
of the bill all cereal products, regardless 
of size of package. This would include 
pancake flours, farina, oatmeal, etc., 
known in the trade as “specialties,” and 
the effect was to involve discussion of 
the bill to such an extent that its original 
purpose was entirely lost sight of. 
Representatives of “specialty”. manu- 
facturers were present and opposed this 
feature of the bil, and another hearing 
was announced for Oct. 3. In an effort 
to confine the bill to its original purposes, 
we redrafted it, and after securing the 
indorsement of the other factors affected, 
submitted it as a substitute for HR-7482 
at the hearing on Oct. 3. The House 
committee agreed to the substitution of 


this bill for the original bill, and ordered | 


it to be reported to the House with fa- 
vorable action. Your officers and legisla- 
tive committee now feel that the bill is 
on the way to favorable consideration by 
Congress. 

NOTE.—The report at this point includes 
the full text of the decimal weight bill, as 
published on page 150 of The’ Northwestern 
Miller of Oct. 8, 1919. 

It is of interest to many millers to 
know that a decimal weight law, as ap- 
plied to flour, meals, etc., becomes effec- 
tive in the state of Texas on Oct. 21, of 
this year. We have not received a copy 
of this law at this time, but when avail- 
able we propose to issue a bulletin to all 
members, giving its features. 

There are several other bills pending 
in Congress which are of interest to mill- 
ers, and which are being closely watched 
by your officers. We have arranged to be 
advised of hearings, and will see that the 
best interests of millers are looked after 
at such hearings. 

We doubt whether the Rainey bill 
(H.R. 3462) will receive very serious con- 
sideration by the present Congress. 

The Haugen bill (H.R. 8342) provides 
for the regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of feedingstuffs. The objec- 
tionable features of this bill are already 
receiving the attention of the Federation 
special legislative committee on feeding- 
stuffs law. 

Another Haugen bill (H.R. 8954) is 
known as the “slack-filled package” bill; 
it provides that in addition to showing 
the “weight of contents,” or net weight, 
on each package, all packages of food- 
stuffs shall be “filled.” This bill is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the food and 
drugs act, and it is well known that Con- 
gress generally hesitates to tamper with 
this act. We are advised that it was 
originally aimed at such commodities as 
are sold in small containers and used 
through a sprinkler top; so that the pack- 
age is never really opened and the buyer 
has no way of ascertaining whether the 

ackage is filled or not. It has in it, 

owever, possibilities of trouble for mill- 
ers, especially as to the use of second- 
hand sacks, and we have put ourselves 
in a position to be advised of hearings 
so that we can protect the interests of 
millers, 

We have entered protests against, Con- 
gress enacting legislation that would pro- 
vide for licensing of industries; we have 
also gone on record as favoring the re- 
turn of the railroads to their private 
owners, and against the so-called “Plumb 
Plan.” 

The Cummins bill (S. 2906) providing 
for a return of the railroads under cer- 
tain regulations, is said to reflect the 


of Various Committees 






views of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 
the report of the committee on trans- 
portation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There has been little activity regard- 
ing transportation since our annual meet- 
ing. There have been months of talk, 
but no action regarding the future pol- 
icy of the government with reference to 
the carriers. There seems to exist, how- 
ever, a feeling that the roads will be re- 
turned to their owners on or about Jan. 
1 next, but the conditions under which 
they will be operated are as yet unknown. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued its report on the bills of lad- 
ing case (Docket 4844). This matter has 
been pending for several years, and cov- 
ers discussion of both domestic and ex- 
port bills of lading. The recent decision 
prescribed a new form of domestic bill 
of lading, to become effective on Aug. 
8, 1919; this was later postponed to be- 
come effective on Sept. 8, 1919, but was 
later indefinitely postponed as a result of 
an injunction against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, secured by certain 
carriers. As a result the matter, as af- 
fecting all forms of bills of lading, is 
held in abeyance. 

The conference committee, appointed. at 
the suggestion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the 
question of claims for loss and damage 
on grain, has made its report to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and this 
has been published by the Commission 
as a tentative report. Copies have been 
distributed to those attending this meet- 
ing and a study of the report will give 
some idea of the work accomplished by 
this committee, on which the Federation 
was represented by E. S. Wagner, for- 
mer chairman of transportation commit- 
tee. Your secretary gladly takes this op- 
portunity of publicly expressing appre- 
ciation of Mr. Wagner’s work on behalf 
of the Federation membership. 


EXPORT , TRADE 


As exports of flour to Europe and 
Mediterranean ports are still controlled 
by the United States Grain Corporation, 
under authority conferred upon the Pres- 
ident by the provisions of the wheat 
guaranty act, there has been but little 
development along this line. One feature 
that has given millers trquble is the dis- 
inclination of the Grain Corporation to 
purchase “clear” flours. Millers who for 
years have engaged in export trade have 
been unable to understand why flours of 
this grade were not freely purchased for 
export, as they were in popular demand 
in foreign countries for many years prior 
to the war, and correspondence received 
from foreign buyers indicates a desire on 
their part to purchase these grades at 
this time. The millers’ advisory commit- 
tee many times urged Mr. Barnes to pur- 
chase “clear” flours, but aside from lim- 
ited purchases by the Grain Corporation 
there has been no response to these ap- 
peals. As a consequence some mills 
have large stocks of “clears” for which 
they cannot find a domestic market; it is 
a fact worthy of note that with the 
high prices that have prevailed on this 
crop the demand seems to be almost ex- 
clusively for high-grade flours. 

During July there was organized the 
Millers’ Export Association, the sole ob- 
ject of which was the exportation of 
wheat flour. The association was incor- 
porated under the provisions of the 
Webb-Pomerene law, which permits com- 
binations of manufacturers for the sale 
of export goods exclusively. 

As. it was considered of benefit to the 
industry at Jarge, your secretary devoted 
considerable time to the organization of 
this association, but since it has been or- 

anized and under operation we have 
ad no connection with it. We are of 
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the opinion, however, that its operations 
will be of benefit to the industry, and 
that after control of exports is withdrawn 
it will form the nucleus of an organiza- 
tion for exporting flour that will greatly 
increase the exportation of American 
flour. 

The railroads recently announced re- 
sumption of the use of the through export 
bill of lading, with certain limitations. 
With exports largely controlled by the 
Grain Corporation, however, this action 
has been of little benefit to mills. 


FINANCES 


As a result of expenditures which 
could not be anticipated, it was necessary, 
in July, to call for an assessment from 
all members for an amount equal to a 
full year’s dues. These expenditures, to 
a great extent, were necessary as a re- 
sult of activities of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Federation to protect the 
interests of millers under the terms of 
the wheat guaranty bill. The members 
of that committee generously met their 
own expenses, in addition to devoting 
many weeks of their time to the work, 
but it was deemed necessary to employ 
expert legal talent during the negotia- 
tions with the Wheat Director, and these 
expenses, together with others incidental 
to the committee’s work, made it neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the committee 
on finance and membership, to call for 
this extra assessment. 

The response to this appeal has been 
very satisfactory, the amount received 
from this source up to Oct. 1 being $12,- 
468.75. Our bank balance on this date 
was $8,102.14. This, with the usual col- 
lections of dues, will probably carry us 
through to the end of the fiscal year, 
March 31, 1920. The necessity for call- 
ing this assessment, however, emphasizes 
the fact to which we have called attention 
in previous reports, namely, that our 
basis of dues does not provide for build- 
ing up.a surplus against contingencies 
which now, more than ever before, seem 
likely to arise. 

Your secretary has prepared elaborate 
analyses of the Federation’s financial 
scheme for the committee on finance and 
membership, and it is probable that at 
this meeting that committee will make 
recommendations having for their object 
putting the Federation on a sound finan- 
cial basis, with provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a surplus; the necessity for 
the latter has been demonstrated many 
times during the past five years. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


It will be recalled that at the annual 
meeting in April a committee appointed 
for that purpose presented a report fa- 
voring a national advertising campaign 
for white flour, and your secretary was 
instructed to look into the matter with 
a view to conducting such a campaign. 
At that time it seemed as if there would 
be an enormous crop of wheat, sufficient- 
ly large to meet all foreign demands and 
still leave for domestic consumption 
what would be, in normal years, a good 
crop. Conditions changed, however, and 
our hopes were not realized. 

With these changed conditions there 
seemed to come a change of sentiment as 
to a national advertising campaign. When 
this change of sentiment became pro- 
nounced, your secretary conferred with 
President Kelly and asked our directors 
for an expression of opinion as to the 
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g companies with which they were 


connected would — such an enter- 
prise financially. replies from the 
directors were unfavorable to such a cam- 
gn at this time, and as several of the 
argest mills in the Federation stated 
that they would not lend financial sup- 
port to it, the matter was dropped for 
the present. 
Unusual conditions during the last six 
months have made it necessary for your 
secretary to travel more than in normal 
times. During May and June it was nec- 
essary to remain in New York for several 
weeks at a time. If, therefore, there has 
seemed to be any delay in correspondence 
with the Federation office, such delay 
may be attributed to enforced absence 
from the office, and not to any relaxation 
in our efforts to reply promptly to all 
communications. 


Report of Export Agent 


In view of the present situation in the 
export trade the following remarks must 
be of a general character and anticipa- 
tory of what may be expected to be the 
situation in foreign markets. They con- 
tain a few suggestions which are offered 
for your consideration, and if they at 
least provoke discussion, we may hope 
that considerable good may ensue. 

The date of resumption of commercial 
exporting of wheat flour to our custom- 
ary European markets is uncertain. Many 
think it is remote, but it may be nearer 
than we think, although on that point I 
have absolutely no information. 

We hear more or less conflicting views 
as to crop conditions in various parts of 
Europe, but we know positively that 
Russia is producing insufficient wheat for 
her own needs and therefore can export 
none; that Europe is short of many other 
foodstuffs, particularly provisions, which 
are again coming under government con- 
trol as in war time. We know that the 
situation in western Europe is extremely 
unsettled and that agricultural industries 
have suffered beyond immediate repair. 
It appears that immigration to Europe 
from the United States has set in, par- 
ticularly of those classes of European 
laborers who were themselves emigrants; 
that the major portion of the disbanded 
armies must sooner or later become ac- 
tively employed, and very probably in 
agricultural industries. 

From this knowledge any one may 
argue that commercial resumption of 
wheat flour buying by Europe may oc- 
cur at any time, Dut there seems to be 
one reason at least why it may not. The 
present price of wheat with a prospective 
low supply in the world’s markets, the 
high cost of ocean freights and the high 
cost of labor will probably put the price 
of wheat flour and the wheat loaf, if 
decontrolled, at a price which will be be- 
yond the reach of the ordinary man, and 
hungry Europe will be filled with dire 
potentialities. For that reason there is 
every probability that trading in the 
necessities of life, particularly of wheat 
and wheat flour, will be controlled by 
the leading governments of Europe on 
behalf of their respective populations. 

These commodities will probably be of- 
fered to the public at a price within 
reach of their means, and the govern- 
ment will absorb the difference between 
the cost of importation and the sale price 
until such time as the world’s supply of 
cereals and other foodstuffs makes it pos- 
sible to decontrol the trading in them 
without causing political upheavals. 

It is to be anticipated that the various 
nations of Europe will encourage the 
people to go back to work to rehabilitate 
their farms and to produce the largest 
possible crops. It will undoubtedly be 
the aim of the European es gg to 
restore as early as possible all of their 
agricultural industries without which 
other industries would suffer. 

Therefore it is to be considered that 
when the European nations decontrol the 
trading in food supplies there will be 
sufficient crops to enable Europe to feed 
itself. In the meantime, until that oc- 
curs it is to be considered that Europe 
will encourage the importation of grain 
in the raw state in order to encourage its 
own local agricultural industries and par- 
ticularly to provide millfeeds for the 

g herds of cattle and for all other 
ve stock. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOSS OF BRITISH TRADE 

Under these circumstances it behooves 
the American miller to look far ahead. 
The milling capacities of British mills 
are being increased. New mills are be- 
ing built, and the British government is 
favoring the importation of wheat rather 
than the products of wheat. The new 
British milling capacity is said to be suf- 
ficient to supply the nation without any 
importation of flour from abroad. In 
spite of the extremely various qualities 
of the various wheats brought into Great 
Britain, British millers are said to be 
able to produce a constantly uniform 
flour. If American millers expect to re- 
store any part of their export trade to 
Great Britain, or to increase it, they have 
to meet the situation by putting them- 
selves in position to make a price on the 
exported product that will carry it 
abroad in quantity, in spite of local con- 
ditions. 

One of the soundest economists I have 
ever known has said that it would be bet- 
ter for the American public to pay $5 
more per bbl for its flour if thereby the 
whole American wheat crop were ground 
in this country, thereby producing mill- 
feeds in such quantity as to affect the 
price of all other feeds and thus reduce 
the cost of production of every other ar- 
ticle of food which the American public 
consumes, and also reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of all fabrics produced in this 
country directly or indirectly from agri- 
cultural industry. 

It is hardly possible to expect the high 
cost of living to be reduced as long as 
feeds are scarce and dear. Feeds must 
be cheap, thereby encouraging every one 
who has space to spare, to raise live stock 
capable of being used to the public bene- 
fit, and particularly it ought to be pos- 
sible for all dairy farmers and cattlemen 
to raise the largest possible herds capable 
of being maintained on the ground. 

The surplus of flour thus produced 
should be sold at a price which will take 
it into European markets in competition 
with the local milled product, regardless 
of the cost of production. To this end 
the quality of the product must be main- 
tained at a high level, but its produc- 
tion, handling and transportation cheap- 
ened. 

The miller should make his living out 
of his domestic sales of flour and feeds. 

Pre-war exports of flour to the United 
Kingdom between the years 1903 and 1913 
dwindled from 9,835,000 bbls to 2,428,000. 
During the same period flour exports to 
the Netherlands fell from 1,283,000 bbls 
to 860,000. Increased British milling ca- 
pacity ought to enable British millers to 
overcome the necessity for any imports 
of flour from the United States. This 
could be accomplished in three years at 
an average increase of 1,000,000 bbls per 
year. 

During the same years, the imports of 
wheat from all sources into the United 
Kingdom, in British cwts of 112 lbs each, 
rose from 88,130,000 to 105,878,000, and 
the imports of flour from all sources fell 
from 20,601,000 ewt to 11,978,000, or from 
18.9 per cent to 10.2 per cent. It will be 
observed what a very small proportion is 
American flour, compared to all the flour 
imported by the United Kingdom. 


MORE ECONOMY IN SHIPMENTS 


Any instrumentality of transportation 
which is a luxury, and therefore costly, 
Should be abandoned. Inasmuch as wheat 
flour must compete with wheat in the 
world’s markets, the conditions surround- 
ing the sale and shipment of export flour 
should in all respects approximate or be 
better than the conditions which sur- 
round the sale and shipment of wheat. 
For the purpose of making the compari- 
son complete it is to be noted that a 
wheat exporter in a western city has a 
seaboard agent who arranges the ocean 
freight contract, the seaboard clearance 
and the foreign exchange at the lowest 

ssible terms. ._For that purpose wheat 
s shipped to the wall on domestic 
bills of lading for export, which are tak- 
en up by the seaboard agent and ex- 
changed for ocean shipping documents. 

The flour miller heretofore has used the 
through export bill of lading, has pro- 
cured his freight rate a thousand miles 
west of the seaboard and has left his 
shipment of flour to the tender mercies 
of the carrier or no one in particular. 
The flour shipper has paid a higher rate 
of ocean freight than the wheat shipper. 





He has —— lost some’ on his 
foreign exchange and he has lost far 
more because of delays in transit to 
which his shipments are subject. There 
is no question but what ocean freight 
contracts should be negotiated in the 
ocean freight markets, which are at the 


. seaboard. The flour shipper should take 


advantage of any shipping competition 
by using domestic bills of lading which 
do not confine the ocean route to any 
particular line. Steamers should be char- 
tered if conditions are favorable. 

A. considerable number of mills have 
taken the right step in establishing a 
seaboard agency. All mills should see 
that they have a seaboard agent who 
will be in position to make spot freight 
contracts, sell foreign exchange, clear all 
exports and so handle the traffic that 
congestion does not occur, nor delay, 
causing storage charges; and it is more 
important still that any saving effected 
by these means should be reflected in the 
prices of flour quoted to Europe. 

The trade in foreign countries should 
be encouraged by a resident agent who 
will not come between the miller and his 
foreign consignee, but who will in a gen- 
eral way advertise American milled prod- 
ucts, demonstrate their value and their 
uses, report weekly by cable in code gen- 
eral local market conditions, which should 
be distributed to mills by the export agency 
of the shippers, in time to be of use to 
all millers making export offerings. No 
miller should have more than one selling 
agent at a port. Two agents for the 
same mill would compete with each other 
for that mill’s business and the miller 
will sell no more flour, and what he thus 
sells will be at less prices than are neces- 
sary. One mill agent to a port will en- 
deavor to give satisfaction. 

The whole situation may be summed 
up in a very few words: The millers 
should be as considerate of their export 
trade and their export buyers as_ they 
are of their domestic trade and buyers. 
Exporters should maintain personal re- 
lationship with all of their foreign cus- 
tomers. 

The Millers’ National Federation 
should lend its assistance in the matter 
of procuring a reasonable and satisfac- 
tory bill of lading. At the present time 
the bills of lading prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are not in 
use, because of an injunction obtained 
against them by the various carriers in- 
terested in water lines. Efforts are being 
made to redraft existing legislation and 
alter the bills of lading so as to overcome 
the very proper objections that have been 
made against them. In due course these 
suggestions will be laid before your ex- 
port committee for consideration. 


A DANGEROUS BILL 


The Millers’ - National Federation 
should encourage all legislation which has 
for its object the establishment of an 
American merchant marine which will be 
competitive, and which will solve many of 
the problems of ocean transportation 
which have heretofore confronted us. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation will lend its as- 
sistance in defeating present legislation 
—H.R. 8873, which provides that a mort- 
gage on an American steamer shall take 
precedence over liabilities ensuing from 
the maritime contract except wages and 
salvage. In other words, and very brief- 
ly, this proposed bill will, if enacted, 
put a premium on default by the agents 
or “owners” of a steamer in the matter 
of carrying and delivering merchandise, 

I might say in the last three or four 
years quite a large number of steam- 
ship lines or companies have offered 
steamers to the public for carrying 
freights abroad, and they have collected 
the freight charges in advance, and then 
have not fulfilled their contracts. The 
ships have lain around in American 
waters or they have been tied up in 
Cuba or Porto Rico or the French West 
Indies, and they have stayed there be- 
cause the masters were afraid to go 
across, or they didn’t want to for other 
reasons. 

The exporters, having paid their freight 
and not having their merchandise deliv- 
ered abroad, have sued the ships under 
existing law with success in every case 
except as far as the value is concerned. 
Under this law the exporter would have 
no redress at all, none whatever, because 
in all probability the freights and freight 
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money are greater than the difference 
between the value of the ship, if an 
and the mortgage which takes p - 
ence over the shippers’ claims. 

Under existing law, ship repairers and 
others who supply necessar have a 
right of first lien on the ship, but under 
the proposed law the mortgage will take 
precedence. Thus it might happen that 
at a port of refuge a ship needing re- 
pairs would be refused credit, thus caus- 
ing costly delay. Such an act, if it be- 
comes a law, would likely discourage 
American shipping, because no exporter, 
repairer or supplier of necessaries would 
be willing to trust an American ship un- 
less the guaranty of the owners or agents 
was satisfactory, but few exporters would 
have an opportunity of examining into 
the solvency of a steamship company at 
the time of offering quotations and mak- 
ing freight contracts. 

It is earnestly recommended that the 
Millers’ National Federation go on rec- 


- ord on this matter and many of the other 


matters referred to herein, if, in the opin- 
ion of the directors and delegates, the 
present is a suitable time to do so. 


Committee on Package Differentials 

Under date of May 10, 1919, a cor- 
rected schedule of package differentials 
was put into effect in accordance with 
recommendations made by your commit- 
tee. An additional correction became ef- 
fective July 10, 1919, and an additional 
corrected schedule has been submitted to 
the various members of the package dif- 
ferentials committee, and it is expected 
that corrected differentials will become 
effective within a few days, thus bringing 
the package differential schedule up to 
date. 

UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 

A subcommittee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation committee on uniform 
sales contracts, consisting of Charles T. 
Olson, chairman, A. L. Goetzmann and 
Charles F, Rock, met at the Federation 
office in Chicago, Wednesday, June 4, 
with a committee from the Chicago Flour 
Men’s Club, consisting of John E. Steph- 
an, V. J. Peterson, C. B. Spaulding and 
Frank G. Clark, for the purpose of con- 
sidering objections from the Flour Men’s 
Club to the Federation contract form. 
The Flour Men’s Club submitted a form 
of contract prepared by the Flour Men’s 
Club, which they proposed the Federa- 
tion should adopt in place of the Feder- 
ation form. Your committee, after con- 
sidering changes suggested by the Flour 
Men’s Club, unanimously agreed to rec- 
ommend that no change be made in the 
Federation contract. 

The Federation contract form now in 
use was very carefully prepared by your 
committee, with the assistance of the 
Federation counsel. No criticism of the 
contract has reached the committee, and 
as far as the committee is aware there 
has been no report of difficulties experi- 
enced on the part of the seller in se- 
curing full protection. 

Your committee is prompted to urge 
the importance of all millers, who are 
members of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, making use of the uniform sales 
contract. 


Committee on Legislation 

Your committee is able to report suc- 
cessful progress on the following bills: 

H.R. 3462 (Known as the Rainey bill). 
—Our information is that this bill, the 
object of which is to repeal the so-called 
mixed-flour law, will not receive atten- 
tion in the near future. We have made 
arrangements whereby the Federation 
will be given every opportunity before 
the committee on Ways and Means if 
the committee decides to consider this 
bill. 

H.R. 7482 (Known as the decimal 
weight bill).—This bill was introduced 
on July 17 and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures. 
The bill was very carefully prepared in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and met the object of the Federa- 
tion in asking for the decimal weight 
basis. However, certain members of the 
committee seemed anxious to extend the 
operation of this bill to a much wider 
field of packages than your Federation 
had asked or intended. The first meeting 
of the committee to consider the bill re- 
sulted in developing the fact that the 
original bill did not meet the case or ob- 
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original to its approval 

py committee, w’ we hope means 
early of the measure. 

We find a confusion in the minds of 


only, and are not in any way supporting 
or advocating the metric basis. 

H.R. 8342.—This bill, bearing on the 
adulteration and misbranding of com- 
mercial feeds, is a most important one to 
the milling fraternity, and is handled by 
a special committee. 

our committee further reports that 
it has unanimously indorsed resolutions 
of your board setting forth the serious 
objections to the so-called “Plumb Plan,” 
and so far as in their er have aimed 
to place these forcible resolutions of 
your board before the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
to clearly place on record the great ob- 
jections to said “Plumb Plan” and the 
serious results its enactment would bring 
about. 

We desire to thank A. P. Husband for 
his invaluable assistance to this in the 
matters brought before our committee. 





Committee on Commercial Feeding- 
stuffs Law | 

Since our last report on March 21, 
1919, we find as follows: 

New York.—The proposed vicious leg- 
islation did not pass, hence the old law 
remains unchanged. 

Wisconsin.—A bill was before the leg- 
islature calling for a tonnage tax on the 
basis of 5c per ton, but this did not pass, 
and will not come up again for two 

ears, at which time it will undoubtedly 

me a measure. 

West Virginia—As stated in our last 
report, the bill was duly~ passed and 
there is now a tonnage tax, as you know, 
of 25c per ton on all feed shipped into 
that state. The bill is a one, being 
practically the uniform feed law. 

Minnesota.—This bill, passed in due 
season, as stated in our last report, cov- 
ers a tonnage tax of 20c per ton, but 
is entirely satisfactory to the millers. 

Federal Legislation—The bill before 
the last Congress expired with the ad- 
journment of Congress. However, the 
question has again come up in the pres- 
ent session, and is covered by H.R. 8342, 
introduced by Congressman Haugen, of 
Iowa. 

This bill is a very remarkable one, with 
the exception, your committee thinks, of 
three points: 

On page 4, section Sa, clause 2 reads: 
“The kind and weight of each ingredient 
designated by the name by which it is 
commonly known in the English lan- 
guage.” To any of our good friends 
who are not including the screenings in 
their feeds this will have no significance, 
but to those of us who do include the 
screenings the weight of the screenings 
in each package must be given as well 
as the weight of the bran. For in- 
stance: minimum wheat bran 98 Ibs; 
maximum screenings 2 Ibs per 100 lbs. 

As the screenings vary widely from 
time to time, it will be necessary to set 
your maximum screenings high enough 
so as to be safe in your guaranty. 

We consider it sufficient penalty to 
add the word “screenings” to “bran,” in 
the same-sized type, when there is so 
small a percentage of screenings. 

We p 


so object to paragraph C, on 
page 5, regarding f in bulk. This 
might work an es hardship on the 


small mills, and while they rarely do an 
interstate business, this objectionable 
feature might later become incorporated 
in the various state laws. 

This provision is ridiculous for the 
reasen that, certainly if a buyer is secur- 
his feed in bulk and has his eyesight 
should not require the facts specified, 
to brand, ingredients, net weight, an- 

ete. 


also object to section 7 requirin 
keeping of records and statement o: 
accounts covering the shipping and sell- 
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‘ing of feed. It seems to us that this is 
rement, 


an. uncalled-for 
We are sacl gp on this 
= and are now awaiting word from 


Or tease the bill is not unworkable, 
but it does cause an unwarranted hard- 
ship on the- millers. If we all compl 
with the requirements of the bill wi 
the exceptions stated above, there can be 
no deception to the public. 

Let us plead that you kindly write to 
Washington for a copy of? this bill, and 
if you agree with us take the matter up 
with your congressman. 





Committee on Transportation 

Recently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued their tentative report 
in Docket No. 9009, which relates to the 
subject of Loss and Damage of Grain in 
Transit. This subject was handled by 
E. S. Wagener during his term as chair- 
man of our transportation committee, 
and a great deal of credit is due him for 
the time and work given to this subject 
and to the satisfactory results obtained. 

The largest and most important sub- 
a before us is the new legislation that 
s to be enacted by Congress before re- 
turning the railroads to their owners, 

A great many bills have been intro- 
duced, but the one upon which future 
legislation is being based is the Cummins 
bill, as this is the bill which has been 
drawn up by the Interstate Commerce 
committee of the United States Senate. 
The proposed measure provides for the 
return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship under strict governmental regula- 
tion; for the grouping of roads into from 
20 to 35 competitive systems; for repre- 
sentation of both government and classi- 
fied employees upon boards of directors; 
for a committee on wages and working 
conditions, composed of employees as 
well as company representatives, and for 
the prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 
Railroad rates are to be controlled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the general supervisory powers of 
this body increased, but certain of its 
present functions are to be transferred 
to a newly created Railway Transporta- 
tion Board, which is also charged with 
other duties. 

Should this bill pass, the country will 
be divided into rate districts and the car- 
riers into rate groups for rate-making 
purposes. Excess earnings “over a fair 
return” for any railroad in the groups 
are to be turned over to the Transporta- 
tion Board to be divided, and one-half 
used for profit-sharing and other pur- 
poses and the other half to be devoted to 
the purchase of equipment to be leased to 
the railroads needing it. There is no 
guaranty by the government of future 
railroad income, but the Commission is 
required to establish rates which will 
give the railroads a fair return upon the 
value of their property. Control of the 
issuance of railroad securities and fed- 
eral incorporation are also provided for. 

We would suggest that any members 
present at this coming meeting should 
express any views they may have on this 
new legislation. 





Committee on Grain Standardization 

There have been but few matters of 
interest for our committee. since our last 
report. When it became apparent that 
the spring wheat crop in the Northwest 
would not come up to expectations, there 
was considerable agitation among con- 
gressmen from that territory for a re- 
vision of the wheat grades, they takin 
the position that many farmers who ha 
raised wheat would suffer financial loss 
under the present grain grades. Mr. 
Barnes, however, resisted these appeals, 
although conferences were held between 
members of Congress and Mr. Barnes. 
The latter, however, successfully defend- 
ed his position, and no serious disturb- 
ance of wheat grades resulted from the 
agitation. 

The committee appointed at the sug- 
gestion of the Bureau of Markets to 
make a study of inspection and gradin 
facilities and methods at the princip 
markets, comnleted its task after about 
six weeks’ work. A report was made to 
the Bureau of Markets, the salient fea- 
tures of which were printed in the mill- 
ing journals during summer. It will 
be recalled that L. S. Hurd, of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, rep- 
resented the Federation on this com- 
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of 
— great meatueisdion of Mr. 
urd’s work as a member of the com- 
mittee that made the tour of inspection. 
We believe that more uniform methods 


of grading and ins of wheat will 
result from the study made by that com- 
mittee and its report to the Bureau of 
Markets. 





Committee on Finance and 
Membership F 

Extraordinary expenses incurred in 
connection with the Federal control of 
the milling industry, together with nat- 
ural increase in cost of doing business 
under existing conditions, resulted in an 
emergency call for funds to meet our 
obligations, which call was made July 11 
for an amount equal to one year’s dues. 
This call was made upon all members 
alike. It was estimated that this assess- 
ment would yield about $12,000, and $12,- 
301.75 was actually received in response, 
thus enabling the Federation to discharge 
all of its debts, and leave a moderate 
working bglance in the treasury. . 

It is obvious that the present rate of 
dues, 6c per bbl per annum upon one 
day’s rated capacity, is not sufficient to 
meet the expended needs of the Federa- 
tion, and it is also manifestly desirable 
that our fixed income from annual dues 
should be increased sufficiently to yield 
the necessary expenses plus a moderate 
reserve, ample to take care of unusual 
calls without the necessity of making 
emergency assessments or of passing the 
hat among the more affluent members, as 
has been our custom. To accomplish this 
end your committee suggests one of the 
three following plans: 

First: A flat increase in rate of dues 
from 5c to 10c per bbl on capacity as 
now established. 

Second: A revision of the capacity 
basis to full 100 per cent possible produc- 
tion of each member, which would likely 
result in about 50 per cent increase in 
the present capacity rating, and leave 
the rate of dues unchanged at 6c per bbl 
for all. 

Third: A complete revision of capacity 
basis of all members to the capacity 
established by the milling division of the 
Food Administration and revise ‘the rate 
of dues to a graduated scale, fixing a 
higher rate per bbl for mills of larger 
capacity than the rate for the smaller 
mills. 

As your committee has not available 
the capacity basis established by the mill- 
ing division, it is unable to state what 
graduated scale of dues would be neces- 
sary to yield the required revenue, but 
your committee is of the opinion that this 
principle of sustenance is fundamentally 
the most sound and equitable one for per- 
manently financing the Federation opera- 
tions, both from the viewpoint of raising 
the required funds and for maintaining 
and increasing our membership to the ut- 
most. 

Our membership now comprises about 
1,500 mills. About 7,000 were licensed by 
the Food Administration. Large numbers 
as well as large capacity are both essen- 
tial to our welfare in dealing with na- 
tional milling problems. We have since 
last report secured a substantial increase 
in our membership, some voluntarily, as 
a recognition of the efficient work of the 
Federation, details of which are fully 
covered in secretary’s report. 





Committee on Agreement With Grain 
Corporation 


I feel sure that the members of the 
Millers’ National Federation are conver- 
sant with the activities of the millers’ 
committee, appointed by their body at 
the annual meeting in April, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating with the Wheat Di- 
rector for a form of agreement under 
which millers might take advantage of 
the protection offered them in the wheat 
guaranty law of March 4, 1919. It does 
not seem necessary, therefore, to outline 
these negotiations in detail, merely to 
give you a brief résume. 

The initial meeting of this committee 
was held in Chicago on May 8. Adjourn- 
ment was made to New York, and from 
that date until the final acceptance of 
the contract the committee continued in 
close conference with the Wheat Director, 
and with the aid of a prominent New 
York law firm as well as the Federation’s 





they 
deemed essential to the successful opera- 
po feed sibmention was seal alee 
con Ww 
in the establishment of a resale price. 
On July 8, 1919, the final form of 


agreement, as drawn up and approved by 
the members of the committee and the 
Wheat Director, was submitted to the 
millers of the United States through the 
medium of the National Federation. The 
contract was accepted by the industry in 
this form, with the realization that it 
would have been quite impossible to per- 
ceive every detail or the complete opera- 
tion of the contract except in the light of 
actual experience, but that taken as a 
whole it was an acceptable document. 
The members of Millers’ Cammit- 
tee were as follows: J. F. Bell, chairman, 
Minneapolis; F. J. Lingham, Lockport, 
N. Y; E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; M. 
N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; B. W. Marr, 
Columbus, Ohio; B. A. Eckhart, Chicago; 
A. C, Loring, Minneapois; J. W. Sher- 
wood, Great Falls, Mont; Samuel Plant, 
St. Louis; George S. Milnor, Alton, Ill; 
E. V. Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo; L. E. 
Moses, Kansas City, Mo; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; J. W. Ganong, 
Portland, Oregon; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, 
Wash; S. B. McNear, San Francisco; C. 
W. Bransford, Owensboro, Ky; George 
W. Ring, Edinburg, Va; J. R. Chapman, 
Enid, Okla; A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago. 





Rice Millers Expand 


Rosenberg Bros. & Co., the largest 
rice-milling firm in California, has under 
construction an addition to its San Fran- 
cisco rice mill, which will provide for a 
four-story feed mill, feed warehouse and ~ 
additional clean rice and paddy storage. 
The new building will be 90x209, con- 
structed throughout of re-enforced con- 
crete and brick on piling. It will be two 
stories in height in the warehouse portion, 
and on the extreme end will have a four- 
story feed mill 40x49. 

A kitchen and lunchroom 20x60, on the 
roof of the new addition, will provide 
meals for the employees on both the day 
and night shifts of the rice mill and 
warehouse, 

For the present only one battery of 
feed machines, using one-half of the feed 
mill area, will be installed, but provision 
has been made, with floor openings and 
machine anchor bolts, for the installation 
of a second battery. 

Rice bran and rice polish will be con- 
veyed from the rice mill by 10-inch pipes 
and exhausters, and all mill by-products 
will be handled in the new feed mill. 
Bran and polish will be automatically 
conveyed to bins for mixing or sacking. 
Eighteen bins on the third floor will feed 
a battery of 10 Draver feeders and the 
various machines. Three conveyors over 
the feeder bins will supply the bins with 
milled material from various machines 
and cut-in elevators. Besides receiving 
separators and graders on the fourth 
floor, there will be a 36-inch Sprout- 
Waldron motor-driven mill, a 24-inch 
belt-driven Sprout-Waldron attrition 
mill, a Barnard & Leas two-pair-high 
9x18-in roller mill, with rolls t Page 
patent cut, a 30-inch Engleburg rice 
sheller, barley bearder and cake crusher. 
The first floor is devoted entirely to cut- 
in hoppers and stacking space, and the 
second to sacking and milling machines. 
A Nordyke & Marmon service elevator 
will provide quick access to all floors. 

The new building will be ready for 
storage about Nov. 15, and the feed mill 
about Dec. 15. 





The High Cost of Loafing 


“It is the high cost of loafing, 
not the high cost of living, that. is 
troubling America today,” is a 
statement in a circular sent out 
by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia. It asserts 
that this country is producing less 
per man and consuming more per 
hour than was the rule before the 
war. ently, there are two 
buyers to one seller now, as against 
oe sellers to one buyer in other 

ays. 
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Annual Statement to Shareholders Shows 
Moderate Recessions From Record Profit- 
Levels Established in 1918 

Monrtreat, Que., Oct. 18.—Moderate 
recessions from the record profit-levels 
established. by the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended Aug. 31, 
1918, were disclo: in the annual state- 
ment submitted to the shareholders at 
the recent neral meeting. Profits 
from Sourcailling for the 1918-19 period 
were $649,777, compared with $832,910 
in the previous 12 months, while those 
“from other sources” were $982,738, 
against $1,122,504 a year ago. The total 
for 1918-19 amounted to $1,632,516, com- 
pared with $1,955,414 in the preceding 
period, a decrease of $322,898, or equal to 
slightly less than 12 per cent. 

The year’s showing, while not up to the 
record level .of 1917-18, was, however, 
better by a considerable margin than in 
1915, which up to last year was the ban- 
ner one in the history of the company. 

Surplus for the 12-month period, after 
the payment of preferred and common 
dividends, amounting to $815,000, is 
shown at $817,516, against $1,140,414 last 
year and $593,847 in the preceding one. 
With the addition of the surplus from 
last year.there remained to be carried 
forward into the current year’s profit and 
loss account the sum of $2,148,108, but 
from this the company deducted $903,592 
to be applied to the special contingent 
account established last year, rounding 
out this to an even $2,500,000 in addition 
to the rest account of a similar amount. 
Comparisons of the profit and loss figures 
for the three years follow: 





1919 1918 1917 
Milling profits $649,777 $832,910 $721,038 
Other profits.. 982,738 1,122,504 637,808 





Net profits. .$1,632,516 $1,955,414 $1,358,847 
Pfd. dividends 140,000 140,000 140,000 








Balance ....$1,492,516 $1,815,414 $1,218,847 
Com, dividends 675,000 675,000 625,000 
Surplus .... $817,516 $1,140,414 $593,847 
Prev. surplus. 1,330,592 190,177 846,330 





Total surp..$2,148,108 $1,330,592 $1,440,177 
Contingent ac. 8 |) rey re 1,250,000 





P. and |. bal.$1,244,516 $1,330,592 $190,177 


The year’s figures show that earnings 
on the common stock of the company 
were at the rate of 59.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 72.6 last year, 48.7 in 1917, 
25.4 in 1916, and 55.1 in the excellent 
year of 1915. 

In this connection, the vice-president 
and managing director of the company, 
W. A. Black, in addressing the share- 
holders, stated: » 

“The capital of the shareholders in- 
vested in the business at the commence- 
ment of the year was $9,926,999, so that 
the profits of $1,632,516 represent 16.4 
per cent on the capital, not including the 
bonds. If the bonds were included as 
capital, the percentage earned would be 
13.3 per cent. It will be noted that the 
shareholders’ invested capital at the close 
of the year amounted to $10,744,516. 

“As a result of the armistice, there 
was a material reduction in the volume 
of business in all departments. There 
was also a light reduction in the per- 
centage of profits on the turnover, which 
were a little under 2 per cent, as against 


a little over that figure last year. This - 


must be admitted as a very small margin, 
and would not make a reasonable return 
but for the large volume of business.” 
Examination of the balance sheet sub- 
mitted to the shareholders discloses a 
characteristically strong cash position, 
still further improved from last year’s 
exhibit through the liquidation of inven- 
tories resulting from existing govern- 
ment control over stocks of wheat and 
flour. The company’s holdings of these, 
shown as at a value of $638,269, are less 
than half those of a year ago, which stood 
at $1,462,916, which, in turn, was less by 


some $1,200,000 thon 4bsose at 4h. end 


of the preceding year. Cash, on the 
other hand, was. more than double that 
carried in the 1918 statement, this year’s 
total being $2,296,193, against $1,078,472 
a year ago. 

The growth of the working capital po- 
sition of the company during the past 





+ 








rent liabilities, with the working 
capital at the of the three periods: 
1919 1918 1917 
Pee $10,345,042 $10,618,364 $6,364,511 
2,966,036 8,953,865 2,679,711 
Working cap.$7,379,006 $6,664,499 $3,684,800 
The following table gives a comparison 
of the balance sheets of the last two 
years: 





LIABILITIES 


1919 1918 
Accounts payable ..... $2,445,786 $3,433,613 
Accrued interest and 








dividends .......... 520,250 520,250 
Pension fund ......... 350,687 253,644 
Bonds outstanding ... 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Preferred stock ....... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Common stock ....... 2,500,000 2,600,000 
Rest account ......... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Contingent account .. 2,500,000 1,596,407 
Profit and loss account 1,244,516 1,330,592 

TOCA. sinc iccccbdess $16,411,240 $16,484,510 

ASSETS 
1919 
COO voi eiideeocccvere $2,226,123 $1,078,472 
Bills and accts. rec.... 1,700,081 1,601,826 
Inventories ..........+.+ 638,269 1,462,916 
Investments .....,...-+ 5,780,568 6,675,149 

Pension fund ....... 253,501 173,262 
Plant, Ot6....ccevevordss 5,812,695 5,692,892 
Good-will, etc, ....... 1 1 

TOCKD ve cevecvccecs $16,411,240 $16,484,510 


Referring to the outlook in the milling 
industry, Mr. Black stated in his address 
to the shareholders: 

“The outlook now is for the early re- 
turn to the sharp competition for export 
business which existed prior to the war. 
Duties on flour imports, which were re- 
moved in some countries during the war, 
are being put on again with the idea of 
encouraging and stimulating manufacture 
at home to provide work for their peo- 
ple, and securing the wheat offals which 
are necessary for dairying and general 
live-stock feeding. It is most essential, 
however, that our own farmers and 
dairymen be supplied with the necessary 
feed for their live stock, and the govern- 
ment may yet find it necessary to take 
steps to assist the mills in retaining a 
large export trade in flour if the dairying 
and stock interest is to continue, at least 
on its present basis.” 

Mr. Black expressed the pleasure of 
the directors and the shareholders at the 
ability of the president, Mr. Hosmer, t 
“preside at this meeting, looking an 
feeling so well after his very long and 
serious illness.” 

R. R. Dobell, the western manager of 
the company, was elected to the board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
George E. Drummond, to whose services 
to the enterprise appreciative reference 
was made by the vice-president. The 
other officers and direetors were re- 
elected, as follows: C. R. Hosmer, presi- 
dent; W. A. Black, vice-president and 
managing director; Sir Montagu Allan, 
Charles Chaput, Sir Charles Gordon, Sir 
Herbert Holt, Sir Augustus Nanton and 
Shirley Ogilvie, with S. A. McMurtry, 
treasurer, and G, A. Morris, secretary. 


Tomas S, Barx. 





ST. LAWRENCE CO. REPORT 


Canadian Milling Company Shows Earnings 
at Rate of About 16 Per Cent—Assets 
Show Gain Over Last Year 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 18.—Earnings at 
the rate of almost 16 per cent were shown 
in the statement of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., submitted at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the milling enterprise. This compares 
with approximately 18 per cent a year 
ago, and 7.3 per cent in the exhibit of the 
previous year. 

Profits for the 12-month period ended 
Aug. 31 last amounted to $245,594, com- 
pared with $268,737 a year ago and $171,- 
071 in 1917. After the payment of bond 
interest and preferred dividends, the 
amount available for distribution among 
holders of the company’s junior securi- 
ties was $191,109, against $214,998 a year 
ago and $115,155 in the 1917 period. Such 
disbursements as were made on the com- 
mon stock, amounting to 10 per cent in 
the year and involving the sum of $120,- 
000, compared with $18,000 less than in 
1918, Sian tp npamgasad to $71,109, 
against $112,998 preceding period 
and, with writing-off and oor tnx al- 
lowances,—separately provided for in the 
1918 and 1919 exhibits,—$87,040 in 1917. 

With the addition of the year’s sur- 
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amounted to I 
seen in the following comparison of the 
three years’ showings: 

.1919 1918 1917 

PROGR ec cc accnets $245,694 $268,737 $171,071 
Bond interest ..... 14,2356 13,489 15,693 
Balance ........ $231,359 $255,248 $165,378 
Preferred dividends 40,250 40,250 40,223 
Balance ......., $191,109 $214,998 $115,155 
Common djvidends. 120,000 102,000 ...... 
Balance ........ $71,109 $112,998 $115,165 
WIGAN OM ce ccec  beeses  vewees 18,680 
Balance ........ $71,109 $112,998 $96,475 
WE COR, bicncdviccd: Sanece ©. 00beus 9,436 
Balance ........ $71,109 $112,998 $87,040 
Previous balance .. 251,154 138,156 61,116 
Surplus ......... $322,263 $251,154 $138,156 


The balance sheet reveals a further 
strengthening of the company’s position 
in so far as working capital is concerned, 
current assets exceeding current liabili- 
ties by the substantial total of $517,888, 
compared with $455,903 last year and 
$431,791 in 1917. The situation in this 
respect at the close of the company’s 
fiscal twelve months in the past. three 


years follows: 
1919 1918 1917 
Current assets ....$784,036 $708,748 $734,888 
Current liabilities.. 266,148 252,845 303,097 


Working capital.$517,888 $455,903 $431,791 

Further changes in the balance sheet, 
as compared with the position of a year 
ago, are contained in an increase of 
some $76,000 cash on hand and in bank, 
which, however, is accompanied by a 
decrease of over $100,000 in investments, 
shown in the 1919 statement at $312,000, 
compared with $414,952 at the end of the 

receding year. Stocks of wheat, flour, 

ags and barrels on hand reflect the 
continued influence of the restrictions 
imposed by government regulations upon 
the milling industry and the conditions 
under which the flour-milling industry is 
operating at the present time. These at 
the end of August last are shown in the 
statement at $99,340, which, while com- 
paring with $80,587 on the same date last 
year, stand against $386,246 in the 1917 
exhibit and $359,797 in the one of the 
preceding year. 

Real estate, buildings and machinery 
account, representing actual costs, show 
little variation from the figures of a year 
ago at $539,966, compared with $537,406 
at the end of the 1918 period, while spe- 
cial account, property, good-will, etc., 
stand unchanged at $1,200,000. A com- 
parison of the balance sheets of the two 
years follows: 














LIABILITIES 
1919 1918 

Preferred stock ....... $575,000 $576,000 
Common stock ....... 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Bonds outstanding ... 159,000 165,500 
Accrued interest ....... 1,590 1,655 
Accounts payable ...... 22,644 10,964 
Sundry credits ........ 243,504 235,985 
Unclaimed dividends... ...... 6,895 
Profit and loss account. 322,263 251,164 

Totals. cc ivcsoccvces $2,524,002 $2,446,154 

ASSETS 
1919 1918 

Plant, OtC, wscccescosse . $539,966 $537,406 
Good-will, etc. ........ 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Accounts receivable . 166,606 99,701 
Wheat, flour, etc. ..... 99,340 80,587 
Sundry debits ......... 38,870 27,121 
Equipment ...........+. 16,000 11,500 
Investments ........++. 312,100 414,952 
CORD cecccctcvccesveses 151,119 74,886 

Totals .ceccocsvesses $2,524,002 $2,446,154 


The annual meeting of the company 
will take place at the general offices of 
the enterprise this morning. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 





Roumanian Wheat Crop 


According to official data prepared by 
the department of statistics at Bucha- 
rest, the extent of the wheat sowing for 
this year was 1,200,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres) for the old kin of 
Roumania—or about 601, per cent of the 
surface devoted to this cereal in normal 

es. 

The crop in general was good and miay 
be estimated, on an average, at 16 hec- 
toliters (1 hectoliter=?2.8 bus) per hec- 
tare, which makes the total production 
more than 145,000 carloads. After de- 
du from this figure about 40,000 
carloads necessary for the next autumn 
sowing, which will cover a much larger 
extent of land, and about 60,000 car- 
loads required for feeding the popula- 





tion, it is that there will remain 
about carloads available for ex- 
porta ting the excess 





Jugo-Slavia’s Export Grain 

The quantity of grain available for ex- 
port by Jugo-Slavia is estimated by the 
minister of commerce of Jugo-Slavia at 
800,000 to 1,000,000 tons of 2,204.6 Ibs, 
a = American Charge Reef on 
at Belgrade, in a report to Depart- 
ment of State. “Regarding export, the 
government is naturally most willing to 
export to the best markets and insists 
only upon receiving in exchange either 
goods or some stable currency. It re- 
fuses to receive depreciated and fluctuat- 
ing Austrian or Hungarian crowns, the 
country being already flooded with them.” 





Exports for Week Ended Oct. 11, 1919 


» Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 288,969 ..... 93,957 790,015 
Philadelp’a. 257,000 ..... 6,000 60,000 
Baltimore... 155,000 ..... 20,000 66,000 
N. Orleans... 188,000 20,000 46,000 409,000 
Galveston... 876,000 ..... seve cusees 
Montreal ..1,215,000 15,000 ..... 84,000 





Tots., wk.2,929,969 35,000 165,957 1,389,015 
Prev. week.5,483,393 31,896 484,719 1,043,460 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .. 1,779,906 15,000 25,996 
Continent ......... 1,180,063 ..... 84,961 
8. and Ctl. America .....+5 sees 17,000 
Welt SRGNOS  aiciwcne ccesece “peves 38,000 
OEROIS. .ciecvcccosve 20,000 20,000 ..... 
TOMMS sscccovsce 2,929,969 35,000 165,957 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Oct. 11, 1919: 


WORE, BUS cccrccsccvesecicodeve 65,082,640 
Views, BRIS seccsccccesscccsévavees 7,604,222 
Totals as wheat, bus .........+. 88,851,639 
COFM, BUS .ccccscvcrcscveveseces 1,088,299 
OBte, DUB ccocsnccesccccsceesess 19,786,948 





United States Oats Crop 
Government estimates of the oats croy 
Oct. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mates for 1918 and 1917, in thousands of 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





State— 1919 1918 1917 
New York ..... 27,310 51,660 42,000 
Pennsylvania 36,766 47,190 40,260 
GRID ocecdccsece 53,667 79,200 78,100 
Indiana ........ 59,616 85,050 84,924 
Illinois 118,958 198,352 239,200 
Michigan , 38,040 66,320 55,800 
Wisconsin . 77,220 110,162 99,000 
Minnesota ..... 88,614 134,562 120,250 
BOWE  ceccccacsie 180,268 229,572 254,364 
Missouri ....... 38,269 44,196 59,200 
North Dakota .. 40,316 60,512 38,625 
South Dakota .. 60,765 84,240 72,692 
Nebraska ...... 76,999 66,188 116,444 
Kansas ........ 44,072 61,238 70,804 





United States. 1,219,521 1,538,359 1,592,740 





United States Corn Crop 
Government estimates of the corn crop 
Oct. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918 and the five-year average for 
1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000’s 


omitted): 6-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Pennsylvania 73,371 62,400 59,146 
Virginia ....... 48,298 56,000 53,384 
North Carolina.. 58,034 64,365 56,046 
Georgia .......% 64,729 68,850 63,595 
QED ccccvssvece 158,492 133,200 141,203 
Indiana ........ 176,106 169,554 180,420 
Tilinois ......... 298,996 351,450 335,097 
Michigan ...... 63,091 48,300 61,622 
Wisconsin ...... 77,678 69,538 56,110 
Minnesota ..... 118,503 110,000 86,060 
TOWE  scccicsece 414,112 376,624. 360,750 
Missouri ....... 159,671 133,860 170,565 
South Dakota .. 102,903 108,188 83,489 
Nebraska ...... 169,974 123,086 188,596 
pe Pree 65,652 43,623 98,445 
Kentucky ...... 81,875 93,600 96,250 
Tennessee ...... 76,492 84,000 84,925 
Alabama ....... 69,264 67,686 60,432 
Mississippi ..... 60,831 66,300 62,788 
Louisiana ...... 31,746 29,600 40,543 
ROBSR ccocccssves 204,947 69,000 131,990 
Oklahoma ..... 67,627 24,375 60,165 
Arkansas ...... 46,911 35,100 62,087 





United States. 2,900,511 2,582,814 2,749,349 





United States Flaxseed Crop 
Government estimates of the flaxseed crop 
Oct. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mates for previous years, in thousands of 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Minn. N.D. 8.D. Mont. Total 
1919.... 2,932 4,990 1,861 1,047 10,652 
1918.... 3,120 6,864 1,368 2,844 14,657 
1917.... 2,090 38,764 980 1,749 9,164 
1916.... 1,700 8,137 930 8,088 14,296 
1915.... 3,150 6,534 1,100 2,625 14,030 
1914.... 2,930 6,972 750 2,400 13,749 
1918.... 8,159 7,200 8,060 38,600 17,863 
1912.... 4,121 12,086 6,323 65,520 28,0738 


1910.... 2,828 4021 2850 2100 12,718 
1909.... 3,277 10,246 4,760 447 19,513 
Total flaxseed crop in earlier years, in 
h ds of bushels (000’s omitted): 

«-28,400 1900....19,979 
2 18 16,400 


t 


1908....25,805 1904.. 
1907....25,851 1903. 

1906....25,576 1902... 
1906....28,477 1901... 








. “ee 


1129,285 1898... .12,500 
:17,592 1897....11,000 
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CANADA AND THE EMBARGO 


News of Possible Lifting of Embargo Causes 
Interested Discussion in Winnipeg—An 
Advantage to Farmers 

News tches from Winnipeg indi- 
cate Gea vette from Washington as to 
the possible lifting of the embargo 
may Canadian wheat’ and the prov- 
ability of import duty being placed on 
Canadian wheat if such action is taken, 
have been the occasion of much interested 
discussion in Winnipeg grain circles. 

Prices being paid in northwestern 
states are very tempting, and, according 
to the news dispatches, the lifting of the 
embargo would generally look good to 
Canadian farmers. It is considered hard- 
ly likely in Winnipeg, however, that with 
any large volume of Canadian wheat 
available for shipment to the United 
States, present — premiums would be 
maintained. Further, if an import duty 
of 25c bu is imposed, as provided for in 
a bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Young, of 
North Dakota, it would reduce the pos- 
sibility of profits. 

Sir George Foster announced in the 
House of Commons recently that 50 per 
cent of the Canadian wheat crop had al- 
ready been sold. If this is correct, there 
is no tremendous volume of wheat avail- 
able to ship to the United States. Re- 
cent dispatches from the United King- 
dom indicate they would view with equa- 
nimity both the United States and Can- 
ada being out of line with their markets 
for some time to come. If this be the 
case, it is the opinion in Winnipeg that 
there is no moral obligation on Canada to 
reserve its wheat for the United King- 
dom and she may stand a chance of mak- 
ing better profit by retaining 50 per cent 
of her crop. 





A Community Miller’s Scheme 


Cuicaco, Ir1., Oct. 18.—In one of the 
local daily papers last week, announce- 
ment was made that, for the time being, 
at least, flour buyers need have no fear 
as to supplies, judging by an interview 
with E. H. Sherwood, secretary of the 
Community Millers’ Association. Mr. 
Sherwood announced that a carload of 
flour would be offered in the city’s munic- 
ipal markets at once, and the price would 
be around $11.50 bbl to the consumer. 
He also stated that flour was now being 
sold at $16 bbl retail. 

“I do not accuse anyone of profiteer- 
ing,” said Mr. Sherwood, “but the Com- 
munity Millers’ Association can and will 
sell flour to Chicago in as great quanti- 
ties as can be used. We can mill it and 
bring it to Chicago, at the most, at $12 
bbl. To buy it at that price means a 
25 per cent saving, and one of which the 
housewife will be eager to avail herself, 
I am sure.” He also stated that most of 
the farmers take their grain to the mills, 
have it ground, and take home as much 
as they can use. The remainder they 
sell to the miller. 

The Community Millers’ Association 
has been quite active in offering its prod- 
ucts in Chicago, especially some of those 
from the Southwest, but the possibility of 
one car of flour relieving the situation 
here is looked upon as somewhat of a 
joke, as the daily consumption in Chicago 
is around 40 to 50 carloads. 

C. H. CHarren. 





National Drainage Congress 


The National Drainage Congress, an 
association of all interests throughout the 
nation directly or indirectly concerned in 
the drainage, reclamation and develop- 
ment of swamp and overflowed lands, 
will hold its next annual convention in 
St. Louis on Nov. 11-13, with headquar- 
ters at the Planters’ Hotel. 

The congress does not advocate any 
particular scheme nor does it indorse any 
particular project, but it has worked con- 
tinuously for the last seven years in an 
effort to awaken public sentiment 
throughout the country to an apprecia- 
tion of the vast areas of wet and over- 
flowed lands with a view to bringing 
about their reclamation and utilization at 
the earliest possible moment through state 
and federal co-operation. A report pub- 
lished a few years ago by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior disclosed the fact 
that there were approximately 80,000,000 
acres of these lands located in the vari- 
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ous states, which could be readily and 
economically reclaimed by drainage or by 
levee protection. The list of these areas 
as published at that time showed the fol- 
lowing: 
Acres 
601,900 
576,000 
2,400,000 
226,000 
200,000 
35,000 
500,000 
96,000 
17,900 
1,760,000 
226,000 
800,000 
1,620,000 
70,000 
384,000 
75,000 
2,500 
2,500,000 
25,000 


Acres 
+ 1,120,000 
5,760,000 
1,850,000 


New Jersey. 
New York.. 
N. Carolina, 
N. Dakota.. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma... 


Alabama 
Arkansas .. 
California... 
Connecticut. 37,700 
Delaware .. 200,000 
Florida ....18,500,000 
Georgia . 2,400,000 Oregon .... 
Illinois .... 2,688,000 Pennsylv’a.. 
Indiana - 1,000,000 R. Island... 
Iowa 800,000 8S. Carolina. 
Kansas .... 160,000 §. Dakota.. 
Kentucky .. 224,000 Tennessee.. 
Louisiana .. 9,600,000 Texas 

Maine , 240,000 Vermont ... 
Maryland .. 356,000 Virginia ... 
M’sachusetts 138,700 Washington. 
Michigan .. 4,400,000 W. Virginia. 
Minnesota... 4,500,000 Wisconsin.. 
Mississippi. 6,173,000 Wyoming .. 
N. H’pshire. 43,000 
Nebraska .. 256,000 
Missouri ... 1,920,000 


The St. Louis congress will consider 
the Smith-Chamberlain bill and the Mon- 
dell bill providing national legislation 
such as will materially hasten the work 
of reclamation now under way. 


Total ....74,471,700 





SALE OF ARGENTINE CROP 


Convention Is Arranged With Great Britain, 
France and Italy, Argentina Giving 
Two Years’ Credit 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct, 18.—A cable- 
gram from Ambassador Frederic J. Stim- 
son, at Buenos Aires, reports that the 
finance committee of the chamber of 
deputies of Argentina has returned a 
majority report in favor of a convention 
for the sale to Great Britain, France 
and Italy of the harvest, advancing to 
these governments, jointly and severally, 
200,000,000 gold pesos at 5% per cent in- 
terest for the term of two years, they to 
apply this credit to the acquisition of 
corn and wheat for at least 75 per cent 
of the same, and other Argentine prod- 
ucts for the remainder, all to be shipped 
before Feb, 28,, 1920. 

The president of Argentina is given 
the power to fix a minimum price for the 
export of the harvest of this year and 
next. A minority report is included to 
the general effect that the same credit 
be extended to any nation whose govern- 
ment has been recognized by the republic 
of Argentina. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Trade Commissioner to Poland 

WasHinotoyn, D. C., Oct. 18.—The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has designated Louis E. Van Nor- 
man as the first American trade commis- 
sioner to Poland. Mr. Van Norman 
has just completed a survey of the eco- 
nomic situation in Roumania. During 
the war he was identified with the War 
Trade Board at Washington. 

James J. Converse, of New York, for- 
merly acting secretary of the Shipping 
Board, left last week for an extended 
tour throughout Poland and other parts 
of Europe to survey the opportunities for 
the use of American banking facilities 
there and to lay the foundation for ship 
transactions between American _ ship- 
builders and foreign purchasers. 

Mr. Converse will accompany Constan- 
tine Radkieweitz, one-time general man- 
ager of the Vistula Navigation Co., who 
came to this country to buy boats for 
Poland. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





Canada’s Gratuities to Soldiers 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 18.—The amount 
paid in gratuities to returned soldiers by 
the Canadian government to Aug. 31 
was $75,179,396. About $45,000,000 is 
yet needed, the total being estimated at 
$120,000,000. The amount paid for sep- 
aration allowance was $104,291,440, and 
the estimated further expenditure $1,- 
500,000.. The gratuity was paid to every 
man having over 12 months’ over-sea serv- 
ice and also to nursing sisters. 

Canada is at present paying wa? pen- 
sions to nearly 90,000 individuals at an 
annual cost of over $24,000,000, and un- 
der the pension act, which became ef- 
fective on Sept. 1, the majority of these 
will receive bonuses and increases which, 
in the aggregate, will create an additional 
annual expenditure of roughly $4,000,000, 

A. H. Bamey. 








Football ought to go great this fall. 
It has the kick. —Columbus Dispatch. 


* * 


If the profiteers don’t get our goat, we 
might eat that. —Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Prohibition is bringing a lot of sun- 
shine into many homes. Also moonshine. 
—Atchison Globe. 

» * 

At this writing the Wood-chopper of 
Amerongen. is still at the wrong end of 
the ax. —Syracuse Herald. 

* ~ 

Having told us how he economizes on 
clothes, will Mr. Armour tip us off on 
where he buys his meats? 

—Columbia Record. 
x « 


“Isn’t that wrap a little large for 
you?” asked the husband. 

“Yes,” said the wife. “The cook is pre- 
paring to leave and I’m getting clothes 
near enough her size to keep her inter- 
ested in lingering.”  —-Washington Star. 

* * 

Wife (complainingly): “You’re not 
like Mr. Knagg. They’ve been married 
20 years, and Mrs. Knagg says her hus- 
band is so tender.” 

Husband: “Tender! Well, he ought to 
be, after being in hot water all that 
time.” —Portland Telegram. 


” * 


Now that the Doughboys have intro- 
duced the American national game into 
france, a few samples of the terms used 
“over there” may be of interest to United 
States fans and fannies: 
Pitcher lanceur 
Catcher Pattrapeur 
Center fielder le campeur de centre 
Second baseman...gardien de second but 
Shortstop larret court 
Umpire Varbitre 
Home plate la plaque de but final 
Base hit un tape 
Home run une course sans arret 

—Independent. 


Employer: “For this job you’ve got to 
know French and Spanish, and the pay 
is $18 a week.” 

“Lord, Mister! I ain’t got no edica- 
tion; I’m after a job in the yards.” 

“See the yard-boss. We'll start you in 
at $40.” —Life. 

* * 


A school-teacher who had been telling 
a class of small pupils the story of tin 
discovery of America by Columbus end- 
ed it with: “And all this happened more 
than 400 years ago.” 

A little boy, his eyes wide open with 
wonder, said, after a moment’s thought: 
“Gee! What a memory you’ve got!” 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 
* * 

“Women used to weep over novels.” 

“Well?” 

“But they don’t seem to cry over the 
vicissitudes of the heroine in the moving 
pictures.” 

“Possibly the knowledge that she is 
getting $10,000 a week has something to 
do with it.” —Pittsburgh Sun. 

om . 

“Do you think sidewhiskers will ever 
come in fashion again?” 

“They’re in fashion now,” said Mr. 
Rufnek. “The girls are wearin’ ’em over 
their ears.” —Washington Star. 

* « 


Mrs. A: “You say you kept a cook for 
a whole month. How in the world did 
you manage it?” 
Mrs. B: “We were cruising on a 
houseboat and she couldn’t swim.” 
Boston Transcript. 
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A scientist says people who eat meat 


are savages. He is wrong; are 
either rich or tucky.--Pottetiite Jeenat 


Some day Mexico will pile on the last 
straw, ahd then she’ll soon be as civilized 
and educated as the Philippines. 

—Houston Chronicle. 
* #* 

An Illinois farmer sold the hide of a 
calf for $6, then went to town and paid 
$8 for a pair of shoes. Now he knows 
what a skin game is.—Los Angeles Times. 


* * 


Are the window-cleaners wise in strik- 
ing for a weekly wage of $36? If they’re 
not careful, college presidents will try 
to take their jobs away. i 

—New York Evening Telegram. 








Special, Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, * 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO FLOUR AND FEED 
packers, good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2637, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MILLING 
chemist; give reference, state age and 
salary expected. Address A, W. J., 2650, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er or bolter in large country mill; give all . 
particulars in first letter. Address 2677, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





NIGHT MILLER WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
for our 150-bb! mill at Herman, Minn; will 
pay $125 per month; steady work; nice 
home town. Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis. 


WANTED — BOLTERMEN FOR ONE 
large mill in Oregon and also large mill in 
Washington, Address Superintendent of 
Milling, 1022 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 25-BBL MIDGET 
mill owned by farmers’ company, to work 
on part salary and profit-sharing basis; 
good opportunity for right man, H. M. 
Fellbaum, Hammer, 8S. D 


WE WANT A MILLER IMMEDIATELY TO 
take charge of our 125-bbl Plansifter mill; 
water power; will pay good wages and 
guarantee steady employment. Atwood & 
Haggerty, Gays Mills, Wis. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD SEC- 
ond millers for our Washington mills; 
good pay, steady work. Address Superin-. 
tendent of Milling, 1022 Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED — FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
eastern Pennsylvania territory; good sal- 
ary to experienced man, especially one 
familiar with this territory. Address 2651, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—A STEADY MILLWRIGHT FOR 
2,200-bbl northwestern mill; living condi- 
tions excellent; good wages; only high- 
grade men of all-around ability and in- 
itiative need apply. Address 2664, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 























WANTED—A COMPETENT MILLER FOR 
100-bbl water-power mill located in south- 
ern Minnesota town of 1,500; steady em- 
ployment the year around; good opening 
for the right man. Address L. R., 2645, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able to 
turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2579, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR REPRESENTATIVES WANTED— 
Good live southwestern mill having just 
increased its capacity desires to make con- 
nection with good representatives in im- 
portant flour markets; we want good sub- 
stantial men who will take an interest in 
the welfare of our company, and to such 
men we will offer stock in our company 
to be paid for with commissions, Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 











